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CHAPTER  I 


SOMETHING  ABOUT  MYSELF 

★ 

A FEW  days  after  my  birth  my  dear  father  was  horrified 
to  discover  that  I  had  gone  blind.  When  my  mother 
died  a  week  later  he  must  have  felt  the  most  miserable  man 
alive.  It  is  simply  astounding  the  misfortunes  which  fall  on 
good,  kind  people  who  have  done  nothing  whatever  to 
deserve  them. 

My  father,  whom  I  am  going  to  call  George  Wilberforce 
Blake  because  it  sounds  a  good,  honest,  sturdy  name  though 
it  is  not  his  actual  one,  is  a  prosperous  wine  importer  and 
tobacco  manufacturer  of  the  city  of  Cornbury,  Frankshire. 
He  had  married  a  young  and  healthy  woman,  and  you 
would  have  counted  on  their  celebrating  a  golden  jubilee 
of  married  happiness  one  day.  He  had  had  a  truly  happy 
and  successful  career  until  19 lo,  the  year  in  which  all  the 
tragedy  took  place,  and  it  certainly  seemed  as  if  some  devil 
were  at  work  to  make  him  suffer  as  he  did.  From  what  he 
has  let  slip  it  looks  as  if  my  blindness  is  due  to  the  sins  of 
his  grandfather,  the  poison  not  showing  itself  until  the 
third  generation.  It  was  simply  my  bad  luck  to  have  to  bear 
the  effect. 

It  took  Father  many  years  to  get  used  to  the  idea  that  I 
should  be  blind  for  ever.  He  insisted  on  taking  me  to 
specialists  all  over  Europe  and  the  United  States,  and  when 
they  told  him  I  should  never  see  he  said  they  must  be  fools. 
No  father  could  have  been  more  distressed  or  anxious  to 
remedy  what  was  not  his  fault.  He  was  far  more  distressed 
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than  I  was,  for  really  I  could  not  understand  why  he  thought 
my  blindness  such  a  tremendous  affliction.  Life  struck  me 
as  full  of  good  things.  I  had  learnt  to  be  thoroughly  at 
home  in  my  world  of  nothingness,  never  having  known  any 
other.  I  always  had  plenty  to  eat,  wore  clothes  which  felt 
warm  and  comfortable,  read  interesting  books  in  Braille, 
lived  in  a  big  pleasant  house,  and  was  surrounded  by  the 
best  of  friends  both  animal  and  human.  If  I  ever  wanted  a 
holiday  I  had  only  to  ask  for  it.  There  was  absolutely  no 
reason  why  I  should  let  Father  worry  himself  over  my 
blindness,  but  it  was  not  until  I  had  entered  my  'teens  that 
I  persuaded  him  to  agree. 

Even  though  Father  seemed  resigned  he  could  never  get 
rid  of  the  delusion  that  he  had  some  sort  of  obligation  to 
fulfil  in  regard  to  me.  An  upright  and  at  times  melo- 
dramatic man,  he  felt  it  was  his  duty  to  give  me  whatever  I 
asked  for,  provided  what  I  wanted  was  reasonable.  To  tell 
you  the  truth,  I  have  taken  advantage  of  this  conviction  of 
Father's  all  my  life.  He  has  spoiled  me,  and  I  have  always 
encouraged  him  to  do  so. 

Until  I  was  twenty-five  I  lived  an  uneventful  life.  I  had 
never  known  any  responsibility  except  the  menagerie  which 
I  keep  in  our  grounds.  Apart  from  learning  French,  Ger- 
man, typewriting,  and  Braille  reading  and  writing,  I  had 
never  needed  to  exert  my  brain ;  my  arithmetic  is  terrible — 
I  cannot  calculate  a  bit,  though  I  have  a  good  memory  for 
things  done  and  said  in  my  hearing.  Really,  up  to  this  time 
the  most  strenuous,  exciting,  and  noteworthy  happening  in 
my  fife  had  been  my  stay  at  a  certain  training  establishment 
for  blind  people  where  I  met  a  spinster  named  Olga  who 
was  to  become  my  companion  and  guide.  But  I  will  tell  you 
about  that  in  due  season.  I  am  rushing  on  to  the  day  which 
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always  seems,  now  I  look  back,  to  have  set  my  feet  upon  a 
new  road.  I  had  been  a  care-free  child  until  that  day. 
From  then  on,  but  so  gradually  that  I  did  not  notice  it  at 
first,  I  started  to  walk  towards  womanhood  and  a  host  of 
problems  of  whose  existence  I  had  only  vaguely  heard 
before.  It  was  a  little  forethought  on  the  part  of  my 
father's  chauffeur  that  set  my  feet  on  that  new  road. 

Birkenshaw  had  driven  to  meet  Olga  and  me  at  the  rail- 
way station.  We  had  come  from  St.  Pancras  after  a  month's 
holiday  at  Hampton  Court,  where  Uncle  Sydney,  Sydney 
Junior,  and  the  River  Thames  had  done  their  best  to  make 
our  stay  a  happy  one.  It  was  a  warm  September  day,  and 
I  was  in  my  brightest  spirits.  Olga  seemed  cheerful  too, 
though  she  said  nothing,  knowing  her  place.  Birkenshaw 
handed  me  into  the  front  seat — (I  like  to  sit  with  him  as  he 
is  such  a  decent,  friendly  young  man) — Olga  followed  un- 
assisted, and  we  were  soon  gliding  off  to  Broughton,  our 
home  in  West  Park  Road,  which  is  Cornbury's  Park  Lane 
and  Riverside  Drive. 

"  I've  a  bit  of  news  that  might  interest  you.  Miss 
Sylvia,"  said  the  chauffeur  when  he  had  assured  me  that 
Father  and  Winnie,  our  housekeeper-cook-general  factotum, 
were  in  the  best  of  all  possible  healths.  "  My  wife  would 
have  me  go  with  her  to  a  concert  at  her  chapel  the  other 
night,  and  I  was  glad  I  did  because  there  was  a  young 
feller  there  singing  songs  out  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan. 
Patter-songs  like  the  Lord  Chancellor  sings  in  lolanthe  " 

"  Oh,  do  you  think  we  could  get  him  to  sing  at  my  con- 
cert? "  I  burst  out. 

It  appeared  that  the  devoted  Birkenshaw  had  thought 
that  already.  He  had  been  given  the  young  man's  name  and 
address  by  the  chapel  secretary,  and  would  be  only  too 
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pleased  to  go  and  ask  him  to  sing  at  our  concert  if  I  wanted 
him  to.  "  I  don't  expect  he'll  refuse,  either,"  said  the  good 
man,  "  seeing  as  it's  a  concert  for  a  blind  charity.  He's 
blind  himself." 

"  What?  "  I  cried.  "  Not  really?  " 

"  Yes,  Miss  Sylvia.  He  stands  in  front  of  the  audience 
and  puts  the  action  into  his  stuff  just  like  a  *  pro I 
shouldn't  have  known  he  was  blind,  only  people  around  us 
who  knew  him  told  us  he  was." 

This  information  changed  my  mind  for  me.  "  If  he's 
blind  I'd  prefer  to  call  on  him  myself,"  I  said.  "  I  don't  re- 
member any  blind  man  in  Combury  who  sings  songs  out  of 
Savoy  opera.  Did  you  get  his  name  ?  " 

"  His  name  is  Geoffrey  Tillott,  Miss  Sylvia,  and  he  lives 
in  a  horrible  district  of  Combury  called  Factory  Street — 
all  bone-works  and  breweries."  If  I  liked  to  say  the  word 
he,  Birkenshaw,  would  go  off  on  his  own  to  see  the  chap 
and  save  me  the  trouble. 

"  Bone- works  and  breweries?  "  I  repeated.  "  What  fun! 
I'll  go  by  myself,  just  to  show  you  what  guide-dogs  can  do. 
Olga  shall  take  me,  then  it'll  be  a  new  route  to  add  to  her 
repertoire." 

Hearing  her  name  mentioned  my  spinster  companion  and 
guide  thrust  her  nose  into  my  knees  and  thumped  the  dash- 
board with  her  bushy  Alsatian  tail.  Birkenshaw  said  she 
would  be  switching  the  engine  off  with  that  rudder  of  hers, 
and  by  the  tail's  cessation  I  knew  he  had  put  a  playful  hand 
down  to  calm  its  wildness. 

Winnie  Holderness,  a  paragon  among  domestic  servants, 
was  waiting  at  the  door  as  we  glided  up  the  drive.  She  gave 
Olga  and  Mistress  a  great  welcome,  for  she  is  extremely 
fond  of  us — more  like  a  sister  to  me  than  an  employee.  She 
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had  come  to  us  as  a  housemaid  three  years  previously,  but 
on  our  housekeeper's  death  she  was  promoted  by  my  influ- 
ence, and  now  she  managed  the  house  with  the  aid  of  a 
charwoman.  Father  would  have  engaged  another  maid 
but  for  the  servant  problem  being  so  acute  and  the  feeling 
holding  sway  at  Broughton  that  we  were  just  right  as  we 
were.  Father  installed  the  latest  electrical  devices  for  getting 
housework  done,  and  so  we  were  independent  of  interlopers 
who  might  have  caused  trouble  for  the  two  or  three  weeks 
they  condescended  to  stay. 

Winnie  took  my  suitcases  and  Olga's  harness  while  I 
found  my  way  into  the  house  without  assistance.  When  on 
familiar  ground  I  am  apt  to  be  touchy  if  anyone  offers  to 
help  me. 

I  first  made  a  tour  of  my  menagerie  to  tell  the  pets 
"  Good  morning,  I'm  glad  to  be  with  you  all  again,"  after 
which  Father  arrived  home  from  the  office.  Big,  broad- 
shouldered,  jovial,  and  generous  to  those  he  likes.  Father 
is  still  very  much  a  boy  in  certain  respects.  He  swept  me 
and  Olga  into  his  arms,  so  that  for  two  minutes  it  was  a 
boisterous  tangle  of  happy  father,  eager  daughter,  and  tail- 
wagging  companion.  / 

We  sat  down  to  lunch  and  he  asked  me  innumerable 
questions  about  my  holiday  and  our  relations'  health. 
He  has  a  rich  bass  voice  and  a  habit,  when  I  speak  to 
him  of  some  subject  with  which  he  is  not  greatly  con- 
cerned, of  agreeing  with  me  in  a  thoroughly  distinguished 
manner. 

While  I  was  speaking  of  my  forthcoming  concert,  for 
instance,  he  answered  all  I  said  with  a  deep,  "  Oh,  yes — yes 
Of  course,  there's  not  the  shadow  of  doubt  "  ;  or,  "  Quite, 
quite ;  that's  exactly  what  I'd  do,  my  dear."   But  when  I 
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told  him  about  Birkenshaw's  blind  singer  and  of  how  I  in- 
tended to  walk  with  Olga  to  his  house,  Father  changed  the 
tone  of  his  responses. 

"  My  darling  girl,"  he  bayed,  "  it's  perfectly  ridiculous 
your  going  down  there.  Good  gracious  me.  Factory  Street's 
in  one  of  the  dirtiest  and  slummiest  quarters  of  the  entire 
city!  Birkenshaw  would— h'm— effect  the  necessary 
arrangements  in  a  twinkling  " 

"  I  know  he  would,  Father,  only  you  know  how  inde- 
pendent I  am.  rd  like  to  go  and  find  my  way  to  this  blind 
man's  house  myself,  with  only  Olga  to  guide  me." 

"  But,  my  dear,  it's  ridiculous !  You'd  do  much  better  to 
let  Birkenshaw  run  you  along  " 

He  repeated  himself  several  times  and  I  let  him  talk.  I 
have  found  this  the  wisest  course  when  persuading  him  to 
give  me  my  head.  But  he  did  not  linger  on  the  subject,  for 
he  had  great  news  of  his  own  to  impart,  as  I  could  see.  He 
is  usually  breezy,  but  to-day  he  was  bubbling.  During  the 
meal  he  kept  reaching  across  to  pinch  my  cheeks  and  he 
was  constantly  urging  me  to  have  more  than  I  could  eat. 
There  was  something  specially  juvenile  about  him,  and  with  j 
a  sudden  jealous  anxiety  I  wondered  if  he  had  fallen  in 

love,  I 
"  Chief,"  I  said,  using  one  of  our  pet  names,  "  what's 

pleasing  you  to-day?  You're  just  like  Olga  when  I  take  her  I 

harness  down  from  the  hook.  I'm  sure  if  you'd  a  tail  you'd 

be  thumping  your  chair  with  it." 

He  roared  at  me.   "  Bravo,  Sylvia !  "  he  cried.    "  Who 

says  my  little  girl  can't  read  what  people  are  thinking?  She 

mayn't  be  able  to  see  but  she  knows  when  the  Big  White 

Chief's  pleased  with  himself" 

He  paused,  then  asked  in  an  eager  voice :  "  What  would 
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you  say  if  your  Big  White  Chief  were  to  stand  for  Parlia- 
ment, eh?  " 

"Stand  for  Parliament?"  I  was  excited.  "Wouldn't 
that  be  topping !  " 

"  More  than  one  influential  pot  in  the  Conservative  Asso- 
ciation has  suggested  it,  and  Sir  Henry  was  at  me  again  in 
the  club  last  night.  Dash  it,  Sylvie,  I  really  think  I'm  going 

to   They  want  me  to  be  prospective  candidate  for 

North  Cornbury ;  they're  expecting  a  general  election.  I've 
stood  out  against  them  in  other  years.  Always  thought  a 
man  who  proposes  to  enter  Parliament  should  have  the 
time  to  give  to  it,  because,  heaven  knows,  it's  no  sinecure 
being  an  M.P.  Well,  I've  reached  the  point  where  I  can 
safely  pay  less  attention  to  business  and  more  to  national 
affairs,  and — well,  to  cut  a  long  story  short  I  practically 
promised  Sir  Harry  I'd  stand." 

I  hugged  him.  At  that  moment  I  felt  sure  he  would  be 
elected  and  might  even  become  a  Cabinet  Minister  in  a 
few  years'  time.  "  They're  always  wanting  good  men,"  I 
cried.  "  They're  sure  to  put  you  in  the  front  rank.  Why, 
Chief,  you've  such  a  striking  personality  you  might  be 
able  to  have  an  Act  passed  making  it  compulsory  for  the 
State  to  subsidize  the  Guide-Dog  Movement." 

He  chuckled.  "  Well,  well !  I've  no  doubt  I  could  put 
in  a  word  for  your  remarkable  Alsatians,"  and  he  pinched 
my  cheek  again.  "  But  it's  too  early  to  talk  of  that." 

Lunch  ended,  I  went  upstairs  to  the  study  which  forms 
an  annexe  to  my  bedroom,  and  there  I  sat  at  my  roll-top 
desk  until  I  had  got  up  to  date  with  my  diary.  Using  a 
Braille-writing  machine  I  embossed  the  main  events  of  my 
holiday  on  sheets  of  firm  brown  paper  which  I  afterwards 
fitted  into  a  file.    On  my  left  stood  a  large  bookcase  full 
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of  similar  files  which  the  Big  White  Chief  had  had  bound 
for  me,  as  it  was  one  of  my  greatest  delights  to  run  my 
fingers  over  ancient  entries  and  re-live  in  imagination  some 
particularly  happy  day  I  had  known,  or  meal  I  had  eaten. 
Though  I  am  not  fat — being,  indeed,  tall  for  a  girl  and 
fairly  slim — I  do  love  a  good  meal,  and  am  not  ashamed 
to  confess  it.  Perhaps  it  is  because  lack  of  sight  has 
sharpened  my  other  senses,  taste  among  them,  and  there- 
fore if  anyone  can  appreciate  beautifully  cooked  and  en- 
joyable food  I  can. 

You  may  wonder  how  the  Big  White  Chief  got  his 
name.  Several  years  ago,  before  Winnie's  advent,  our  old 
housekeeper  used  to  be  terribly  put  about  by  the  servant 
problem.  Being  a  martyr  to  sciatica,  if  we  happened  to 
be  without  a  maid  (as  we  generally  were)  the  work  was 
nearly  too  much  for  her. 

I  suppose  some  people  would  have  got  a  new  house- 
keeper, but  Father  shrank  from  doing  this  as  she  would 
never  have  found  another  post.  Besides,  we  both  liked  her 
cooking.  Occasionally,  when  the  sciatica  got  very  bad, 
Father  would  allow  her  to  go  to  bed  and  we  managed 
with  a  daily  help.  One  evening  he  arrived  home  from  the 
office  to  find  her  doubled-up  in  the  midst  of  preparing 
dinner.  The  daily  help  had  gone  home,  so  the  two  of  us 
undertook  to  serve  the  dinner  ourselves.  We  donned  over- 
alls, and  I  laid  the  table  while  Father  warmed  up  the  soup. 
He  made  a  great  joke  of  the  fact  that  he  was  acting  as 
chef  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  and  said  he  wished  I 
could  see  him  with  his  white  overall  on.  He  looked  just 
like  a  big  white  chef,  he  said. 

It  happened  that  I  was  in  the  middle  of  a  book  about 
explorers  in  Africa  who  were  constantly  being  addressed 
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by  the  blacks  as  "  Big  White  Chief,"  so  I  at  once  corrected 
him. 

"  Not  '  chef, '  but  '  chief, '  "  I  said.  "  You  look  like  a 
big  white  chief" 

He  laughed  heartily,  and  the  name  stuck.  It  was  one 
of  those  cases  in  which  my  father,  usually  a  pompous 
man,  could  unbend  and  reveal  the  boyish  side  of  himself 
that  other  people  rarely  saw.  He  would  probably  never 
have  shown  himself  in  a  housekeeper's  overall  to  anyone 
but  me,  and  perhaps  only  to  me  because  I  was  blind. 

I  finished  my  Braille  writing  with  the  following  enthu- 
siastic entry: 

"  So  of  course  I  was  awfully  thrilled,  because  the  Big 
White  Chief  is  simply  certain  to  get  in.  He  is  a  dear 
great  man,  the  finest  I  have  ever  known,  and  that  is  just 
the  sort  to  make  a  stir  in  Parliament.  Father  will  cham- 
pion the  Guide-Dog  Cause,  and  he  is  so  good  and  whole- 
hearted that  he  will  be  bound  to  convert  everybody  to  his 
views.  Then  they  will  pass  an  Act  so  that  the  work  can  be 
extended,  and  the  Movement  will  not  have  to  cadge  and 
scrape  in  its  great  humanitarian  work  for  the  thousands  of 
blind  in  Great  Britain." 

Thoroughly  satisfied,  I  replaced  the  cover  on  my 
machine  and  went  downstairs  to  harness  Olga.  I  had 
friends  to  call  on,  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  reflect  that  I 
should  call  on  them  with  all  the  assurance  of  a  young 
woman  who  had  never  been  blind  in  her  life. 
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THE   GUIDE-DOG  MOVEMENT 

★ 

NEXT  morning  I  was  out  of  bed  by  half-past  seven  and 
working  hard.  Olga's  kennel  had  to  be  thoroughly 
scrubbed.  Winnie  would  have  scrubbed  it  for  me  but, 
like  most  blind  people,  I  enjoy  doing  things  for  myself, 
especially  in  what  concerns  my  guide-dog.  I  found  soap, 
brush,  pail  and  apron,  and  got  down  on  my  knees  like  a 
charwoman.  I  hung  Olga's  mats  on  the  clothes-line  and 
walloped  them  with  a  carpet  beater.  I  brushed  and  curry- 
combed  the  spinster  companion  while  her  house  floor  was 
drying.  All  this  I  did  for  my  Alsatian  before  joining  the 
Chief  at  the  breakfast-table,  and  to  all  this  she  had  grown 
so  accustomed  that  she  was  uneasy  if  others  did  it  instead. 

Incidentally  I  did  not  give  her  her  first  feed — (half  a 
pound  of  raw  minced  beef  and  three  handfuls  of  dog 
biscuits) — until  just  before  lunch.  Her  second  feed  was 
given  her  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  again  by  myself 
Guide-dogs  do  not  usually  take  food  or  obey  commands 
from  anyone  but  their  blind  partners. 

Five  years  ago,  while  Father  and  I  were  on  holiday  in 
the  United  States,  we  met  a  Mr.  Eagers  of  New  York  who 
asked  the  Chief  if  he  had  never  thought  of  getting  me  a 
guide-dog.  He  told  us  that  guide-dogs  were  Alsatians,  or 
German  shepherd-dogs  as  they  called  them  in  America, 
specially  trained  for  blind  people  by  an  American  institu- 
tion known  as  "  The  Seeing  Eye." 

Mr.  Eagers  would  not  be  quietened  until  he  had  rushed 
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US  across  thousands  of  miles  of  territory  to  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  where  "  The  Seeing  Eye "  training  centre  is 
situated.  By  the  way  he  talked  you  would  have  said  that 
the  Americans  themselves  invented  the  training  of  guide- 
dogs,  but  that  isn't  the  truth  at  all.  During  the  Great 
War  the  Germans  discovered  how  clever  Alsatians  were 
in  carrying  dispatches  behind  the  lines  and  medicines  in 
Red  Gross  work.  In  consequence  they  experimented  and 
found  they  could  teach  them  to  guide  their  blinded  soldiers. 
The  war  over,  centres  were  established  where  both  ex- 
soldiers  and  civilians  could  learn  to  use  a  guide-dog,  until 
to-day  there  are  something  like  ten  thousand  guide-dogs 
in  Germany  alone,  while  the  movement  has  spread  through 
Europe  and  America. 

When  we  reached  Nashville  we  had  a  surprise.  By  good 
fortune  the  founder  of  the  guide-dog  centre  in  England 
was  on  a  short  visit  there,  comparing  notes  with  the 
Americans,  and  she  suggested  that  I  might  care  to  train 
for  a  dog  at  the  English  centre  when  I  returned  home. 

Nothing  could  have  pleased  me  more.  We  have  always 
kept  a  dog  about  the  house,  and  the  prospect  of  indepen- 
dence being  conferred  on  me  by  the  animal  I  love  best  was 
altogether  delightful.  Although  I  can  move  as  confidently 
as  a  sighted  person  in  a  house  I  know,  I  was  always  depen- 
dent on  human  beings  when  I  wanted  to  go  out  of  doors. 
By  what  the  guide-dog  people  said,  the  possession  of  one 
of  these  Alsatians  was  equivalent  to  getting  a  pair  of  eyes. 
So,  indeed,  I  found  it  when  I  had  trained  three  weeks  at 
the  English  centre  (at  Roosebarrow,  on  the  Cheshire 
coast),  and  learned  to  make  the  most  of  Olga,  my  faithful 
spinster  companion. 

Olga  is  a  grey  Alsatian  bitch  (most  guide-dogs  are 
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bitches,  the  female  being  more  amenable  to  training  than 
the  male).  I  call  her  a  spinster  because  it  was  always 
impressed  on  us  at  the  training  school  that  we  must  not 
allow  our  guides  to  couple.  Motherhood  might  spoil 
them  for  guide-dogs,  and  it  would  certainly  mean  our 
being  deprived  of  their  services  for  some  months  before 
and  after  pupping.  I  always  watched  Olga  assiduously 
when  she  was  in  season,  and  that  was  by  no  means  easy,  as 
I  found  her  to  be  a  most  mischievous  animal,  fond  of 
her  own  way,  and  rather  like  her  mistress  in  pursuing  a 
course  from  which  attempts  had  been  made  to  divert  her. 

Incidentally,  I  ought  to  state  that  she  couldn't  have 
arrived  at  our  house  at  a  better  time.  Poor  old  Duke,  an 
Airedale  terrier  we  had  had  for  nine  years,  had  just  been 
destroyed  on  our  veterinary  surgeon's  advice,  and  Father 
had  contemplated  buying  me  another  dog  on  our  return 
from  the  States.  The  guide-dog  project  answered  that 
question  automatically,  while  the  training  I  underwent 
helped  to  take  my  mind  off  poor  Duke's  death. 


After  breakfast  I  strapped  my  Alsatian's  harness  on  her 
and  we  marched  off  to  locate  Factory  Street. 

What  I,  a  blind  woman,  had  to  do  was  to  find  my  way 
about  a  district  of  Combury  in  which  I  had  never  set 
foot.  I  had  to  call  at  a  house  in  a  street  I  had  never 
heard  of  until  Birkenshaw  mentioned  its  name.  For  the 
honour  of  the  Guide-Dog  Movement  I  should  have  to 
achieve  my  end  without  a  single  human  being  guiding  my 
steps.  Yet  I  knew  I  should  be  successful  because  so  long 
as  a  blind  woman  has  a  tongue,  a  pair  of  legs,  and  a  guide- 
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dog  she  can  go  anywhere.  Indeed,  she  ought  to  look  for 
new  routes  deliberately  in  order  to  enlarge  her  experience 
and  keep  her  training  at  its  highest  pitch. 

Olga's  harness  is  an  arrangement  of  straps,  fixed  round 
her  chest  and  shoulders,  from  which  a  hard  leather  handle 
stands  erect  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  capital  U.  I  hold 
the  curved  base  of  the  U  in  my  left  hand,  pointing  with 
the  right  when  giving  orders  to  my  dog.  I  feel  her  slightest 
movement  and  abandon  myself  to  her  so  that  we  walk, 
stop,  or  turn  exactly  as  one  body.  This  is  the  perfect 
union  of  blind  man  and  guide-dog.  Usually  we  fly  along 
at  four  miles  an  hour,  and  often  shoot  across  a  traffic- 
ridden  thoroughfare  while  sighted  human  beings  are 
hesitating  on  the  sidewalk,  unable  to  decide  on  the  right 
moment  to  cross. 

To  work  with  Olga  I  memorize  a  route  in  terms  of 
street-ends  and  road-crossings.  Olga  pauses  at  every  street- 
end  so  that  I  may  know  where  I  have  arrived.  She  is  so 
accustomed  to  our  routes  that  by  this  date  she  could  have 
taken  me  to  the  centre  of  the  city  without  any  directions 
from  me,  yet  I  made  her  pause  at  every  kerb  as  usual  so 
that  she  should  not  get  slovenly,  or  take  too  much  upon 
herself  in  unknown  territory.  In  half  an  hour  we  were 
near  the  Central  Railway  Station,  and  I  was  asking  my 
way  to  Factory  Street. 

I  found  that  I  had  still  half  an  hour's  walk  in  front  of 
me.  "  Forward,  Olga,"  I  gave  the  word,  and  as  we  ad- 
vanced I  could  both  smell  and  feel  that  we  were  getting 
into  a  district  vastly  different  from  the  airy  tree-lined  spaces 
of  West  Park  Road,  where  the  chief  scents  are  those  of 
flowers  and  extremely  well-bred  motor-cars.  Here  I  smelt 
hot  dusty  pavements,  antiquated  horse  manure,  and  some- 
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thing  like  boiling  cabbage.  The  pavement  sounded  busy 
with  pedestrians,  perambulators,  and  children  dragging  toy 
carts. 

As  soon  as  I  turned  off  and  went  along  some  side-streets 
I  was  introduced  to  a  new  set  of  odours  altogether.  The 
boiling  cabbage  gathered  strength,  but  competing  with  it 
were  the  stink  of  leather  and  an  odour  that  was  simply 
poetic  in  its  repulsiveness.  It  seemed  for  all  the  world  as 
if  some  maniac  had  been  burning  rope,  bones,  sewage,  and 
aged  corpses.  I  was  in  the  heart  of  Cornbury's  industrial 
district,  amongst  rope  and  cordage  works,  breweries,  tan- 
neries, boot  manufactories,  and  long  rows  of  dirty,  Htde 
back-to-back  houses.  I  heard  women  talking  in  a  doorway 
and  went  up  to  them  to  ask  for  direction. 

"  It's  round  that  corner,  love,"  came  a  rough  but  kindly 
voice  when  I  had  asked  for  Factory  Street.  "  Yer  see  that 
pub  at  t' comer  " 

I  told  her  that  I  couldn't  see,  whereupon  she  became 
astounded  and  sympathetic  all  in  a  breath.  She'd  never 
ha'  said  I  were  blind,  t'way  I  come  straight  up  to  her  like 
that.  If  I'd  wait  a  minute  while  she  lowered  t'gas  under 
t'taties  for  her  husband's  dinner  she  would  take  me  along 
to  Mrs.  Tillott's  house  herself.  A  thin  piping  voice  chimed 
in  to  say  that  she  were  going  that  way  and  would  take  me 
to  save  Mrs.  Mowbridge  the  trouble. 

"  But  my  dog  will  guide  me,"  I  protested,  having  thanked 
the  benevolent  voices,  and  explained  that  she  had  been 
specially  trained  for  that  sort  of  work.  The  voices  asked 
"  if  it  worn't  one  o'  them  there  Alsatians,"  and  Mrs.  Mow- 
bridge said  she  reckoned  nowt  to  them;  they  were  next 
door  to  wolves,  she  alius  said. 

*'  They're  not !  "  I  exclaimed  indignantly,  and  for  the 
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honour  of  the  Alsatian  and  the  Guide-Dog  Movement  I 
spent  the  next  ten  minutes  in  telling  the  women  that  the 
breed  had  no  wolf  in  it  whatever;  the  Alsatian  was  a 
German  sheepdog  of  unblemished  ancestry,  said  I.  I  gave 
a  short  account  of  the  Guide-Dog  Movement's  history  and 
progress,  which  is  one  of  my  favourite  occupations,  while 
the  two  listened  interestedly. 

When  I  had  finished  Mrs.  Potts,  the  owner  of  the  second 
voice,  again  offered  to  lead  me  to  Mrs.  Tillott's  house,  and 
to  save  time  I  accepted.  Without  a  human  guide  I  could 
have  found  the  street,  but  might  have  had  difficulty  in 
getting  to  the  right  door.  To  my  effusive  thanks  Mrs. 
Potts  replied  cheerily  that  it  were  no  trouble,  she  was  only 
too  pleased  to  do  a  service  to  somebody  what  were  worse 
off  than  herself  Sniffing  the  horrible  atmosphere  in  which 
she  had  to  live  I  could  not  agree  with  the  last  part  of  this. 
I  thought  there  might  be  worse  fates  than  to  be  born  blind. 
I  said  nothing,  however,  except  to  thank  her  again,  and 
was  soon  knocking  at  Mrs.  Tillott's  door. 

I  heard  movements  inside  the  house,  then  the  door  was 
pulled  open,  and  I  felt  convinced  that  I  was  being  in- 
spected. 

"Good  morning?"  inquired  a  baritone  voice,  not  too 
graciously.  "Who  is  it?  If  it's  anybody  wanting  to  sell 
vacuum  cleaners,  or  canvassing  for  a  newspaper,  please 
excuse  me  as  my  mother's  just  had  a  heart  attack." 
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I'm  frightfully  sorry  if  I'm  intruding,"  I  said.  "  I'll  call 
some  other  time  if  it's  inconvenient  now." 
"  I'm  afraid  it'll  always  be  inconvenient  if  you're  trying 
to  get  money  out  of  us,"  answered  the  voice  solemnly. 
"  If  you've  come  out  of  sheer  friendliness  you're  welcome 
enough." 

"  I've  not  come  collecting,  and  I'm  not  trying  to  sell 
anything,"  I  said,  feeling  rather  indignant.  "  My  name's 
Sylvia  Blake,  and  I'm  looking  for  a  Mr.  Geoffrey  Tillott." 

"  Why,  come  in  then,  come  in !  "  exclaimed  the  voice, 
jovial  now.  "  I'm  that  potentate."  He  called  indoors, 
"  All  right,  Mother,  I'll  be  with  you." 

Olga  took  me  forward  into  the  house  as  he  retreated 
repeating  his  invitation.  She  led  me  to  a  rocking-chair  and 
I  sat  in  it,  she  squatting  at  my  feet.  By  the  atmosphere  I 
judged  I  was  in  a  kitchen  where  bacon  had  been  fried 
that  morning.  Its  heavy  odour  mingling  with  the  stuffi- 
ness caused  by  a  warmish  fire  told  me  that  the  place  was 
small  and  badly  ventilated. 

"  Make  yourself  comfortable,  Miss  Sylvia  Blake,"  went 
on  the  baritone  voice.  "  You  arrived  when  the  kettle  was 
boiling.  I'm  getting  some  tea  and  whisky  ready  for  my 
invalid.  Would  you  like  a  cup  yourself  ?  " 

"  I  shouldn't  mind  the  tea,  but  I  don't  drink  whisky." 

"  Oh,  I  didn't  mean  to  offer  you  whisky.  It's  a  dear 
medicine,  and  that's  all  we  use  it  as." 
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"  It  takes  me  bad  now  and  again,  me  heart  does,"  a 
middle-aged  feminine  voice  explained.  "  It's  a  good  job  it's 
Saturday,  when  our  Geoffrey  hasn't  to  go  down  to  t'Blind 
Institution,  else  I  should  have  had  to  fend  for  myself 
Bring  t'tea  here,  Geoffrey  lad,  and  I'll  pour  out." 

"  That's  a  grand  dog  you've  got,"  she  went  on  when  we 
were  settled  over  the  tea  cups.  "  What  has  it  got  them 
straps  on  for?  " 

"  Good  lord !  "  exclaimed  her  son.  "  Have  we  a  dog  in 
here?  It's  amazingly  quiet." 

"  She's  a  trained  Alsatian,"  I  began,  and  was  in  the 
middle  of  a  short  account  of  the  history  of  the  Guide- 
Dog  Movement  when  the  baritone  voice  interrupted  me. 

"  Why,  are  you  blind  too,  Miss  Blake?  "  he  asked.  "  I 
assure  you  I  shouldn't  have  guessed  it.  Why,  if  you're 
blind  too,  how  have  you  found  the  way  here?  " 

"  I  was  trying  to  explain  when  you  interrupted  me,  Mr. 
Tillott.  This  is  a  specially  trained  dog  which  has  brought 
me,"  and  I  gave  him  a  full  account  of  Olga's  powers,  con- 
cluding with  the  interrupted  history  of  the  Guide-Dog 
Movement. 

Talk  of  guide-dogs  naturally  brought  me  round  to  the 
business  on  which  I  had  called.  I  was  organizing  a  concert 
for  guide-dog  funds,  to  take  place  next  month,  I  ex- 
plained, and  wondered  if  Mr.  Tillott  would  care  to  render 
a  few  items  at  it.  At  once  Mr.  Tillott  said  he  would  be 
delighted  to  do  so.  His  voice  had  gone  off  a  lot  now,  he 
said  regretfully,  it  had  never  been  trained  like  my  guide- 
dogs,  but  he  thought  he  could  please  an  audience  with 
patter-songs  from  the  Savoy  operas.  I  answered  that  those 
would  do  splendidly,  and  thanked  him. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-five  Geoffrey  Tillott  was  a  sad 
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example  of  a  talented  young  man  who  might  have  reached 
great  heights  if  the  fates  had  not  been  so  cruel.  I  stayed 
two  hours  with  the  Tillotts  and  got  his  story  out  of  him. 
Like  many  a  son  of  intelligent  working-class  parents, 
Geoffrey  had  always  had  a  great  thirst  for  knowledge  com- 
bined with  the  ability  to  teach  himself  He  had  won  a 
scholarship  to  Combury  Grammar  School,  and  after  doing 
very  well  there  had  gone  to  Franchester  University  with 
another  scholarship  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  His  chief  loves 
were  law  and  languages.  He  had  hoped  to  become  a  bar- 
rister, and  eventually,  as  he  confessed  rather  bashfully,  to 
sit  on  the  Woolsack.  He  admitted  that  this  had  seemed  an 
impossible  dream,  but  in  those  days  he  had  believed  in 
setting  himself  a  high  standard  to  strive  for. 

One  day  in  his  second  year  at  the  university  he  had  been 
taking  part  in  a  students'  football  match.  The  ground  was 
muddy,  the  ball  heavy,  and  he  had  tried  to  head  a  long- 
dropping  shot.  He  had  met  the  ball  the  wrong  way  and 
had  slumped  to  the  ground  unconscious.  When  he  came 
to  himself  he  was  in  a  hospital  bed  attended  by  nurses 
whom  he  could  hear  but  not  see.  Darkness  surrounded 
him.  Darkness  had  surrounded  him  from  that  day  to  this. 
His  promising  university  career  was  cut  short,  his  life  ap- 
parently blighted  for  ever.  He  said  he  had  taken  it  very 
bitterly  at  first.  It  was  only  now,  four  years  after  the 
event,  that  he  was  growing  at  all  resigned.  But  even  now 
he  often  felt  bitter  when  he  brooded  over  all  that  he  had 
lost. 

For  of  course  he  had  been  compelled  to  abandon  his 
high  hopes.  Having  left  hospital  he  had  attended  the 
Cornbury  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind.  There  he  had 
learnt   Braille,   touch-typing,   and   basket-making.  His 
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basket-making  was  so  execrable  that  he  suggested  to  Mr, 
Plinth,  the  manager,  that  he  would  be  better  employed  in 
some  teaching  capacity.  Soon  he  was  teaching  Braille 
and  holding  a  bi-weekly  class  in  literature  and  topics  of 
the  day.  As  an  ex-university  student  he  had  a  certain 
amount  of  prestige,  and  he  believed  the  manager  thought 
well  of  his  work.  Yet  it  was  not  the  work  he  had  intended 
to  do  when  he  set  out  from  the  elementary  school  with 
thoughts  of  a  brilliant  university  career  and  an  eventual 
call  to  the  Bar. 

He  now  lived  alone  with  his  mother,  his  only  sister 
having  married  and  set  up  house  in  a  similar  district  half 
a  mile  away.  They  were  harassed  by  poverty,  and  that 
was  where  Mr.  Tillott  felt  the  worst  effects  of  his  blind- 
ness because  he  had  hoped  to  climb  out  of  his  poverty  and 
take  his  mother  with  him.  He  struck  me  as  very  fond  of 
her  and  she  of  him.  But  he  would  probably  never  climb 
out  of  it  now.  There  are  few  really  lucrative  posts  open 
to  a  blind  man,  and  all  he  got  for  his  work  at  the  Blind 
Institution  was  a  weekly  pound.  With  this  and  Mrs. 
Tillott's  widows'  pension  they  managed  to  pay  the  rent  and 
just  about  keep  themselves. 

"  I  can't  understand  why  it  should  all  have  happened 
so,"  he  said  distressfully.  "  Why  should  I  have  been 
allowed  to  do  so  well  in  my  studies  if  an  accident  at  foot- 
ball was  intended  to  ruin  my  life  ?  I  was  given  certain  ad- 
vantages and  I  made  the  most  of  them.  You  can't  say  I 
brought  misfortune  on  myself  by  idling  my  time  away. 
And  it  would  have  been  a  good  thing  for  more  people  than 
myself  if  I'd  been  allowed  to  go  forward  and  make  a 
success  of  my  career.  Yet  all  my  hopes  were  blighted  by 
an  accident  which  doesn't  happen  to  one  in  a  million 
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footballers.  I've  been  downed  for  no  reason  so  far  as  I 
can  see.  I  mean,  it's  rather  stretching  credulity  to  argue 
that  some  all-powerful  God  is  fulfilling  a  purpose  of  His 
own  through  striking  a  man  blind  on  what  you  might  call 
the  threshold  of  Hfe." 

"  We  don't  know  what  God  intends  or  what  He 
doesn't,"  put  in  his  mother  warmly.  It  sounded  to  me  as  if 
this  was  an  old  bone  of  contention  between  them.  "  I've 
told  you  before,  you  want  to  count  your  blessings.  You 
might  be  a  lot  worse  off" 

"  Don't  be  downhearted,  Mr.  Tillott,"  I  urged.  "  Things 
look  black  in  two  senses  at  present,  but  you  never  know 
what  the  future  will  bring." 

"  That's  what  I'm  always  telling  him,  Sylvia.  You  don't 
mind  if  I  call  you  Sylvia,  do  you,  love  ?  It  comes  easier  to 
me  tongue  than  Miss  Blake  and  such  fal-de-lals.  I'm 
always  telling  our  Geoffrey  to  cheer  up.  He  might  be 
worse  off  He  might  have  a  broken  leg  or  galloping  con- 
sumption." 

Mrs.  Tillott  was  a  hearty,  friendly  woman  whose  pet 
phrase  after  a  disaster  was,  "  Never  mind,  it  might  have 
been  worse."  A  sufferer  would  have  had  to  be  on  his 
death-bed  before  she  would  have  allowed  that  his  case 
could  not  be  worse.  Even  then  I  can  quite  imagine  her 
pointing  out  to  the  dying  man  that  he  was  having  a  peace- 
ful end  instead  of  falling  into  a  vessel  of  molten  liquid  as 
some  poor  workmen  do.  One  thing  is  certain:  no  matter 
how  big  a  sinner  he  might  have  been  she  would  have 
promised  him  a  swift  passage  to  Heaven  on  her  own 
authority.  I  learnt  after%vards  that  she  had  abolished  hell, 
which  in  my  opinion  is  the  best  thing  that  could  be  done 
with  it. 
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She  must  have  been  a  treasure  to  Geoffrey  in  his  help- 
lessness. I  never  knew  a  kinder  or  more  hospitable 
woman.  She  invited  me  to  "  dinner  as  they  call  lunch 
in  Factory  Street.  She  was  sorry  I  could  not  stay,  and 
fretted  because  Olga  might  be  hungry.  She  wanted  to 
give  her  a  saucer  of  milk,  a  "  bit  of  bread  dipped  in  t' fry- 
ing pan,"  and  some  bacon  rind  that  she  had  been  saving 
for  Mrs.  Nextdoor's  cat,  Peter.  I  hastily  explained  that 
Olga's  regularity  in  meals  must  on  no  account  be  dis- 
turbed. Mrs.  Tillott  said  in  a  head-shaking  voice  that 
"  t'poor  thing  "  looked  hungry,  and  if  I  liked  she  had  a 
treacle  tin  it  could  lick  out.  I  compromised  by  allowing 
her  to  give  Olga  the  saucer  of  milk. 

My  Alsatian,  usually  chary  of  making  friends  at  once 
with  strangers,  took  the  Tillotts  to  her  heart.  She  placed 
her  forepaws  on  Mrs.  Tillott's  lap,  and  I  heard  her  tail 
thudding  against  the  table  leg.  Geoffrey  patted  her  sides 
with  hollow-sounding  thuds  and  told  me  that  she  kept 
reaching  up  to  lick  his  face.  The  thought  crossed  my  mind 
that  such  an  intelligent  young  man  would  have  made  an 
excellent  guide-dog  owner,  and  I  was  about  to  suggest  his 
applying  for  a  guide-dog  when  I  was  brought  up  short  by 
remembering  his  poverty.  It  costs  at  least  five  shillings  a 
week  to  feed  a  fijU-grown  Alsatian,  and  a  decent-sized  run 
should  be  provided  for  its  exercise.  There  was  no  space 
for  a  run  near  this  back-to-back  house.  I  bit  my  tongue, 
thankful  that  I  hadn't  committed  a  faux  pas. 

As  I  sat  there  I  got  the  impression  that  Mr.  Tillott  was  a 
conceited  young  man.  He  seemed  to  have  no  doubts  that 
he  would  have  made  a  name  for  himself  if  he  hadn't 
been  struck  blind.  Yet  it  was  rather  a  likeable  conceit.  It 
didn't  repel  me.   I  yearned  to  help  him.   I  repeated  that 
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he  must  not  let  himself  get  downhearted.  He  was  not  an 
old  man.  There  must  be  much  he  could  do  in  the  world 
yet  

"What?"  he  interrupted.  "Teaching  Braille  at  the 
Blind  Institution?" 

"  Oh,  I  hate  to  hear  you  talk  in  that  pessimistic  way. 
You  simply  must  keep  up  your  courage.  Think  of  me, 
I've  never  seen  in  my  hfe.  You  did  have  that  advantage 
once." 

"  Girl,"  he  answered,  laying  his  hand  on  mine  in  a 
gentle  way  I  did  not  resent,  "  you  don't  know  what  it 
means  to  be  born  poor,  and  then  to  be  turned  blind  on 
top  of  that.  Believe  me  " 

But  what  it  was  I  had  to  believe  I  never  heard.  We 
heard  a  car  draw  up  outside,  followed  by  a  knock  at  the 
door.  Father  had  sent  Birkenshaw  for  me,  fearing  by  my 
long  absence  that  I  had  lost  my  way.  It  seemed  that  on 
coming  home  from  the  office  for  lunch  he  had  been  an- 
noyed to  hear  that  I  had  walked  to  Factory  Street  with 
Olga  after  he  had  told  me  at  breakfast  that  it  was  inad- 
visable. Winnie  could  read  the  Master,  however  much  he 
tried  not  to  show  his  displeasure,  and  she  had  told  Birken- 
shaw to  warn  me  when  we  were  driving  home.  Both  she 
and  the  chauffeur  kept  me  well  informed  what  was  going 
on  around  me  so  that  I  often  felt  like  a  combination  of 
Cardinals  Richelieu  and  Mazarin  receiving  word  from 
their  spies  about  the  latest  Court  intrigues.  It  made  me 
feel  less  cut  off  from  sighted  people  and  their  interests, 
not  so  much  out  of  the  world  as  I  should  otherwise  have 
been. 

"  I  thought  I  told  you  that  you  shouldn't  go  alone  to 
Factory  Street,"  Father  began  in  decidedly  heavy-father 
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fashion  when  I  entered  the  dining-room.  "You've  dis- 
pleased me,  Sylvia.  No,  I  refuse  to  kiss  you.  I  give  you  as 
much  of  your  own  way  as  I  deem  wise,  and  I  think  you 
might  defer  to  my  authority  occasionally.  Such  a  journey 
as  you  have — hum — undertaken  this  morning  is — ah — no 
fit  journey  for  a  young  girl  in  your  situation." 

"  But,  Daddy  darling,  you  talk  as  if  I  were  a  child  of 
five  instead  of  an  independent  young  woman  of  twenty- 
five.  I  know  Factory  Street's  an  awful  neighbourhood, 
but  I've  justified  myself  by  getting  there  and  back,  haven't 
I  ?  And  what's  a  guide-dog  for,  if  not  to  take  me  where- 
ever  I  want  to  go  ?  " 

He  answered  that  I  had  no  business  to  want  to  go  to 
such  places  as  Factory  Street.  Birkenshaw  would  have 
attended  to  the  matter  for  me.  Our  sort  of  people  did  not 
visit  people  who  lived  in  Factory  Street.  He  thought  I 
had — ahem! — well,  to  some  extent  demeaned  myself  and 
possibly  created  a  bad  impression. 

"  But  Mr.  Tillott — this  blind  man — used  to  study  at 
Franchester  University,"  I  answered,  and  he  said,  "  Oh, 
indeed  ?  "  in  a  milder  tone  as  if  that  fact  put  a  better  com- 
plexion on  my  indiscretion.  Two  minutes  later  I  was  tell- 
ing him  all  about  the  morning's  adventure,  and  in  spite  of 
his  snobbish  unreasonableness  he  seemed  interested. 

"  But  whatever  made  him  want  to  go  to  Franchester?  " 
he  asked  at  length.  "  The  only  possible  university  for 
a  would-be  barrister  is  Oxford." 

"  Perhaps  his  scholarship  would  only  allow  him  to  take 
a  degree  at  Franchester,"  I  suggested. 

"  Oh,  quite — quite.  Beggars  can't  be  choosers," 
answered  Father  Hghtly.  He  did  not  mean  to  be  hard  or 
sarcastic  or  snobbish,  but  his  tone  hurt  me.    It  implied 
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that  Mr.  Tillott  was  made  of  so  definitely  inferior  a  clay 
to  ours.  I  thought  of  that  poor  blind  man,  of  how  cruelly 
he  had  been  frustrated,  and  I  wondered  how  my  Big 
White  Chief  would  have  fared  if  he  too  had  been  blinded 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one. 
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★ 

WE  have  quite  a  lot  of  ground  at  the  back  of  our 
house,  which  is  a  good  thing,  as  at  least  half  of 
it  is  taken  up  by  Olga's  run  and  my  menagerie.  The  other 
half  has  been  made  into  a  kitchen  garden  and  orchard 
which  Birkenshaw  attends  to.  Behind  the  wire  fencing  of 
the  run  you  can  see  a  hencote,  several  hutches,  a  huge  dog 
kennel,  and  a  central-heated  residence  for  Joxer,  my  chim- 
panzee. 

Joxer  came  unscathed  through  a  South  American  revol- 
ution. He  was  ship's  mascot  on  an  out-of-date  destroyer 
which  the  republic  of  Chile  bought  dearly  from  an 
anonymous  contractor,  according  to  my  Uncle  Elwin. 
Civil  war  broke  out  and  Joxer  did  not  desert  his  ship.  It 
was  not  for  him  to  question  whether  his  shipmates  were 
right  in  joining  the  rebels.  He  fought  a  naval  engage- 
ment with  them,  hurling  defiance  from  the  crosstrees,  until 
an  explosion  hurled  him  even  more  skywards  than  he  was. 
A  ruffianly  English  gun-runner  who  happened  to  be  on  the 
ship  was  blown  into  the  sea  at  the  same  moment,  and 
when  the  cold  water  had  restored  his  stunned  senses  he 
found  himself  clinging  to  a  wooden  grating  on  which  was 
perched  a  shivering,  cursing  chimpanzee,  thoroughly 
drenched  and  disgusted  with  hfe.  The  ruffianly  gun- 
runner was  thinking  of  pitching  him  off,  there  not  being 
room  on  the  grating  for  two,  when  he  noticed  that  the 
chimpanzee  was  keeping  a  firm  grip  of  his  wrist.  With- 
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out  that  grip  he  must  have  gone  under  while  unconscious. 
The  ship's  mascot  had  saved  his  life. 

Joxer  and  the  gun-runner  went  on  holding  hands  for 
more  than  two  hours,  but  eventually  they  were  picked  up 
by  a  rescue  boat,  taken  ashore,  and  put  in  prison,  where 
the  gun-runner  went  down  with  pneumonia.  He  was  the 
sort  of  man,  however,  who  was  bound  to  pull  through  and 
return  to  England  to  plague  his  respectable  relations — 
which  he  did,  accompanied  by  Joxer.  Father  gave  him  a 
huge  sum  of  money  on  condition  that  he  went  to  Aus- 
tralia and  lost  his  memory.  He  left  the  chimpanzee  behind, 
and  we  heard  nothing  of  him  for  several  years,  though  I 
always  had  a  secret  longing  for  him  to  come  back.  Uncle 
Elwin  may  be  a  good-for-nothing,  as  Father  says,  but  he 
is  a  good-for-nothing  who  makes  Hfe  brighter. 

In  my  menagerie  I  have  such  conventional  pets  as  Dutch 
rabbits  and  white  mice.  I  have  also  three  old  hens  which 
once  belonged  to  a  Miss  Protheroe  we  knew,  a  retired 
schoolmistress  who  kept  hens  for  fresh  eggs'  sake,  but  grew 
so  attached  to  them  that  she  could  not  bear  to  have  their 
necks  wrung  when  they  had  got  past  laying.  Knowing  me 
as  a  lover  of  birds  and  animals  she  bequeathed  me  her 
entire  collection  of  fourteen,  together  with  the  sum  of  a 
hundred  pounds  which,  she  hoped,  would  suffice  to  keep 
them  well  fed  until  old  age  sent  their  faltering  feet  to  that 
bourne  from  which  no  hen  returns.  Fortunately  most  of 
the  fourteen  already  had  one  foot  in  the  grave,  being  long- 
lived  accumulations  over  many  years'  poultry-keeping.  In 
the  five  years  that  I  had  given  them  an  asylum  all  but 
three  had  gone  to  their  long  home.  Sally,  Miranda,  and 
Betty  were  the  survivors. 

Olga  shares  the  run  with  this  assortment,  and  let  it  be 
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said  to  her  credit  that  although  a  mischievous  dog  she 
never  interferes  with  any  of  them.  The  greatest  trouble 
is  caused  by  Joxer,  who  loves  to  seize  a  hen  and  pull  her 
feathers  out  to  make  her  squawk.  Birkenshaw  threatens 
him  with  a  tyre-lever  whenever  he  catches  him  at  this.  I 
myself  have  tried  to  catch  him  on  occasion,  but  the  wily 
chimpanzee  realizes  that  I  am  blind  and  amuses  himself 
getting  me  to  chase  him.  He  always  keeps  six  inches  from 
my  outstretched  hand  and  leads  me  all  over  the  run,  I 
following  him  by  ear.  As  a  game  this  is  jolly  for  both  of 
us,  but  if  I  really  wish  to  catch  him  I  let  Olga  out  of  her 
kennel  and  she  rounds  him  up.  He  takes  it  all  in  good 
part,  and  we  thoroughly  enjoy  ourselves.  I  doubt  if  there 
is  a  happier  monkey,  girl,  or  dog  on  the  entire  earth's 
surface. 

The  obliging  Birkenshaw  shares  with  me  the  task  of 
feeding  the  pets  and  cleaning  out  their  quarters.  One 
morning  less  than  three  weeks  before  the  concert  we  were 
in  the  monkey  house,  the  chauffeur  scrubbing  the  floor 
with  a  long-handled  brush  which  he  kept  dipping  into  a 
pail  of  boiling  water.  I  stood  talking  to  the  chimpanzee 
near  a  geyser  attached  to  the  hot-water  pipes  which  temper 
the  English  climate  to  Joxer's  delicate  constitution.  Think- 
ing to  help  Birkenshaw  by  getting  him  a  fresh  pail  of  hot 
water  I  groped  for  the  bucket  but  could  not  find  it  where 
I  thought  he  had  put  it  down.  Groping  further  I  sud- 
denly screamed  and  drew  up  my  hand.  I  had  plunged  it 
into  boiling  water. 

Birkenshaw  ran  to  me  at  once.  He  denied  having  filled 
the  second  bucket.  He  had  left  it  offside  the  geyser  where 
I  had  groped  for  it  at  first.  It  appeared  that  Joxer, 
monkey-like,  had  taken  the  bucket  and  imitated  him  by 
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turning  on  the  tap,  evidently  just  before  chatting  with  me, 
otherwise  I  should  have  heard  him.  My  left  hand  was 
badly  scalded.  Birkenshaw  hurried  me  indoors  where 
Winnie  dressed  it  with  oil  and  neatly  bandaged  it. 

I  hate  to  be  cooped  up.  Even  a  cut  finger  has  made  me 
feel  cross,  but  this  was  far  worse.  Taking  the  air  with  Olga 
was  out  of  the  question  as  I  could  not  grip  the  harness 
handle.  Once  more  I  was  dependent  on  human  beings  if 
I  wanted  to  go  out  of  doors.  It  was  just  at  this  time,  when 
visitors  would  have  been  welcome,  that  my  friends  aban- 
doned me.  Usually  I  can  rely  on  several  calling  in  a  week, 
as  well  as  Mr.  Rees  Davids,  the  minister  (we  are  United 
Methodists),  but  days  passed  and  the  poor  invaUd  had 
only  Winnie  to  talk  to.  It  was  hard  to  read  too,  because 
I  prefer  to  read  with  my  left  hand,  and  although  I  could 
manage  with  my  right  it  was  not  so  comfortable  somehow. 
Besides,  the  shock  of  the  scalding  had  unsettled  my  nerves 
so  that  I  had  not  the  patience  to  sit  down  and  amuse 
myself  I  wanted  somebody  new  to  amuse  me. 

On  the  Saturday  afternoon  there  came  a  telephone  call 
for  me.  It  was  with  genuine  pleasure  that  I  heard  a  voice 
announcing  that  it  belonged  to  Mr.  Geoffrey  Tillott.  He 
had  rung  up  because  he  wished  to  know  the  date  of  the 
concert;  he  thought  it  was  October  15th  but  wanted  to 
make  quite  sure. 

I  replied  that  it  was. 

"  Oh,"  he  answered,  rather  disappointedly.  I  asked  him 
the  reason  for  his  dejected  "  oh,"  but  he  assured  me  I  had 
misinterpreted  his  tone,  he  was  not  dejected. 

But  I  knew  he  was.  "  Tell  me  what's  the  matter.  Had 
you  booked  something  else  for  that  date  and  forgotten  ?  " 

He  refused  to  confess.    October  15th  would  suit  him 
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nicely,  and  I  was  quite  wrong  if  I  thought  he  wished  to 
withdraw.  I  am  so  used  to  artistes  giving  me  backword 
(two  had  already  done  so  in  connection  with  this  guide- 
dog  concert)  that  it  was  refreshing  to  hear  of  one  who  was 
willing  to  keep  his  promise  even  though  it  meant  missing 
something  nicer.  For  I  was  certain  this  was  so  in  Mr. 
Tillott's  case. 

"  Are  you  doing  anything  in  particular  this  afternoon, 
Mr.  Tillott?"  I  asked.  I  explained  that  having  scalded 
my  hand  on  the  previous  Tuesday  I  was  unable  to  go  out 
with  my  guide-dog  and  felt  rather  seedy  and  bored.  If 
he  cared  to  come  to  tea  I  would  show  him  my  menagerie. 
I  thought  it  would  make  a  pleasant  change  for  both 
of  us. 

Mr.  Tillott  replied  that  he  was  at  a  call-box  just  then. 
He  had  been  led  there  by  his  mother,  but  he  could  scarcely 
come  to  my  house  by  himself,  and — here  he  hesitated. 
"  But  of  course  Mrs.  Tillott's  included  in  the  invitation," 
I  cried.  I  explained  how  they  would  find  our  house. 
There  was  a  bus  stop  some  twenty  yards  from  the  drive 
gates. 

When  they  arrived  I  gave  them  a  warm  welcome,  and 
was  soon  pestering  Mr.  Tillott  for  an  explanation  of  that 
dejected  "  oh."  He  assured  me  again  that  he  did  not  wish 
to  withdraw,  so  I  appealed  to  Mrs.  Tillott,  begging  her  as 
one  woman  to  another  to  tell  me  the  truth. 

"  Well,  it's  this  way,"  she  said.  "  They're  having  a  con- 
ference of  blind  institutions  at  Scarborough  a  fortnight 
to-day  and  Mr.  Plinth  has  an  invitation.  He  was  taking  a 
party  of  friends  over  in  the  car,  and  now  one  of  'em's  just 
given  him  backword,  so  he  asked  Geoffrey  if  he'd  like  to 
go,  for  the  sake  of  the  motor  run.     Geoffrey  were 
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frightened  it  were  t'date  o'  your  concert,  so  he  rang  you 
up  to  make  sure." 

"  Oh  well,  in  that  case  "  I  murmured. 

"  In  that  case  nothing  about  it,"  interrupted  Mr. 
Tillott.  "  I  promised  I'd  sing  at  your  concert,  and  there's 
an  end." 

"  But  you  mustn't  miss  a  lovely  motor  run  and  a  day's 
outing  for  my  concert,"  I  protested.  "  Perhaps  I  can  get 
another  artiste  in  your  place." 

"Are  you  certain  of  that.  Miss  Blake?"  he  asked 
keenly.  *'  From  what  I  know  of  charity  concert  organ- 
izers they  usually  have  difficulty  in  getting  a  programme 
together."  I  had  to  admit  that  he  was  right. 

"  I  only  want  to  know  one  thing,"  he  went  on.  "  If 
my  giving  backword  doesn't  matter  to  you,  I  should  prefer 
to  go  on  this  trip — I  don't  get  many  outings.  But  if  it 
would  put  you  in  a  hole  I  shouldn't  dream  of  drawing 
back." 

Mentally  I  ran  over  the  few  artistes  I  could  depend  on. 

"If  you  want  the  truth  "  I  was  beginning,  but  he 

interrupted  me. 

"  I'm  glad  you  don't  beat  about  the  bush,  Miss  Blake," 
he  said.  "  I  like  people  to  be  honest  with  me.  You're 
going  to  say  it  would  put  you  in  a  hole.  That's  good 
enough  for  me.  Now  we  know  where  we  stand.  I'll  cer- 
tainly sing  at  the  concert." 

"  It's  very  good  of  you,  Mr.  Tillott,"  I  answered. 
"  You  see,  I  haven't  another  entertainer  like  you.  I  was 
relying  on  your  patter-songs  to  supply  the  comedy.  If 
you  dropped  out  it  would  mean  a  lot  of  trouble  getting 
another  comic  singer.  But  I'll  tell  you  what,  if  you  don't 
let  me  down  I'll  see  that  you  do  get  a  motor  run.  Daddy 
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would  be  only  too  pleased  to  lend  me  the  car  for  an  out- 
ing. We  could  go  off  somewhere,  Mrs.  Tillott  and  you, 
Olga  and  I.   We  could  have  a  picnic  " 

He  hastily  assured  me  that  it  did  not  matter,  but  I  told 
him  we  would  see  about  that.  He  was  sacrificing  a  day's 
outing  for  me  and  I  should  be  selfish  indeed  not  to  see 
that  he  did  not  lose  by  it. 

Before  tea  I  took  them  round  the  menagerie.  Joxer, 
very  much  on  his  good  behaviour  after  four  days  of  dis- 
grace, greeted  them  gravely  at  the  run  door.  He  took 
Mrs.  Tillott's  hand  with  medieval  courtesy,  and  then  gave 
Geoffrey  his  arm,  in  imitation  of  Mrs.  Tillott,  and  guided 
him  round  the  run.  He  shivered  in  the  October  air,  how- 
ever, so  we  were  soon  saying  good-bye  to  him  in  his  well 
warmed  house. 

I  ought  to  state  that  Joxer  wears  a  thick  overcoat  when 
out  of  doors,  and  is  very  proud  of  it.  Birkenshaw  has 
taught  him  to  hang  it  up  when  retiring  to  his  cage.  Mrs. 
Tillott  was  delighted  to  see  him  do  this,  and  said  she  was 
heartily  sorry  Geoffrey  could  not  see  him  too. 

We  went  back  to  the  house  and  I  introduced  them  to 
David  and  Jonathan,  a  couple  of  budgerigars  who  live  in 
a  spacious  cage  in  the  dining-room  window.  Jonathan 
should  really  be  called  Mrs.  David,  as  he  is  a  female  and 
must  have  been  wrongly  named  at  the  christening.  A  very 
loving  couple,  they  spend  half  their  lives  kissing,  either 
each  other  or  their  human  friends,  it  does  not  matter 
which.  They  perched  on  my  finger  and  kissed  me  several 
times  for  our  visitors'  benefit,  but  they  would  not  kiss 
Geoffrey  or  his  mother,  not  being  used  to  them. 

These  little  birds  once  belonged  to  a  most  scandalous 
and  sensational  United  Methodist  Minister  called  Beaton 
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Bamford,  predecessor  of  the  Rev.  Rees  Davids  at  the 
Laurel  Grove  Methodist  Church,  where  we  worship.  He 
once  proposed  marriage  to  me  but  that  wasn't  indeed 
the  worst  of  his  enormities.  After  I  had  rejected  him, 
feeling  sure  he  was  looking  for  a  comfortable  home 
and  future  riches  as  my  husband,  gossip  had  it  that  he 
was  paying  too  much  attention  to  the  chapel  caretaker's 
widow. 

The  caretaker  had  died  shortly  before,  and  she  continued 
to  do  the  cleaning  work  until  a  new  couple  were  appointed. 
Members  of  the  congregation  had  noticed  that  Beaton 
Barnford  stayed  talking  to  her  late  at  night  when  she  was 
cleaning  the  chapel.  Although  the  lights  were  kept  on  the 
good  gossipers  felt  that  his  staying  behind  was  scarcely 
proper,  especially  as  he  was  a  young  man  and  she  was  a 
comely  young  woman.  Soon  it  was  rumoured  that  she 
expected  to  become  a  mother.  Immense  interest  was 
taken  in  the  question :  Was  the  prospective  father  the  dead 
caretaker  or  the  Rev.  Beaton  Barnford  ?  There  seemed  the 
greatest  danger  of  Mr.  Barnford  being  forced  to  receive  a 
call  to  some  place  of  worship  at  the  other  end  of  the  king- 
dom, not  for  what  he  had  done  but  for  what  everybody 
said  he  probably  did.  Then,  to  my  huge  delight,  Mrs. 
Caretaker  drew  a  horse  in  the  Irish  Hospitals'  Sweepstake, 
and  the  horse  romped  home,  to  win  her  thirty  thousand 
pounds. 

The  next  news  was  that  she  and  Mr.  Barnford  were 
going  to  be  married  and  retire  from  church  activities 
in  order  to  tour  the  world.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
they  were  acting  in  a  perfectly  lawful  way  the  chapel 
folk  condemned  them  as  an  immoral  couple  and  said 
Mr.  Barnford  was  a  disgrace  to  his  cloth.    Shortly  be- 
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fore  he  went  away  he  called  at  our  house  and  asked  me 
to  accept  David  and  Jonathan  as  a  gift  to  keep  in  his 
memory.  They  have  been  two  of  my  greatest  friends 
ever  since. 

Geoffrey  and  his  mother  were  delighted  with  all  they 
saw.  I  hurried  them  off  the  premises  as  soon  after  tea  as  I 
could,  not  wishing  the  Big  White  Chief  to  come  home  and 
catch  them  there.  There  was  a  very  sound  reason  for 
this.  After  much  persuasion  I  had  forced  Mrs.  Tillott  to 
accept  two  bottles  of  his  best  whisky,  wrapping  them  up 
and  packing  them  inside  her  shopping  bag  together  with 
a  dozen  cigars  for  her  son,  who  had  happened  to  let  out 
that  he  liked  a  good  cigar.  Fearing  to  offend  him  I  didn't 
tell  him  what  I  had  done,  knowing  he  would  find  them 
when  he  reached  home. 

Even  Mrs.  Tillott's  present  had  to  be  offered  with  great 
tact.  At  first  Geoffrey  refused  to  let  her  accept  it,  being 
obstinately  proud,  like  many  a  man.  But  his  mother  had 
the  practical  outlook  of  a  woman  who  has  spent  her  life 
making  ends  meet.  She  refused  the  gift  at  first  for  polite- 
ness' sake,  protesting  that  I  was  much  too  good,  but  she 
had  the  good  sense  to  let  me  persuade  her  that  a  woman 
in  her  position  need  not  feel  ashamed  of  accepting  ex- 
pensive medicine  which  my  father  could  well  afford  to 
miss.  Two  bottles  of  whisky  meant  two  months  of  life 
without  worry,  for  she  felt  that  her  heart  would  never 
collapse  while  she  had  a  spoonful  of  whisky  to  put  in 
her  tea. 

The  cheapest  whisky  costs  twelve  shillings  and  sixpence 
a  bottle.  Now,  thought  I,  why  shouldn't  a  woman  who'd 
had  a  lot  of  trouble  in  her  life  accept  whisky  from  a  man 
who  bought  it  in  greater  bulk  than  poor  people  buy  ginger 
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beer?  If  she  shouldn't,  then  it  was  nothing  but  hypocrisy 
to  call  oneself  a  Christian. 

On  the  Monday  morning  I  received  a  package  which 
must  have  been  sent  by  registered  post  on  the  Saturday 
night.  It  contained  a  dozen  cigars  and  a  Braille  letter 
which  read : 

Dear  Miss  Blake, 

I  am  sorry,  but  I  really  must  return  these  cigars. 
I  thank  you  sincerely  for  your  gift  to  my  mother,  which  is 
tantamount  to  presenting  her  with  good  health,  but  as 
cigars  are  not  necessary  to  my  well-being  I  am  regretfully 
compelled  to  return  them.  Please  try  to  appreciate  my 
point  of  view.  I  thank  you  for  the  thoughtfulness  which 
prompted  the  present,  but  I  have  the  uncomfortable  feel- 
ing that  to  accept  it  would  place  me  at  a  disadvantage 
with  you.  Forgive  me,  but  it  savours  too  much  of  charity. 
I  gladly  put  my  services  at  your  disposal  for  the  concert 
and  to  accept  any  sort  of  gift  in  return  would  rob  me  of 
the  feeling  that  I  am  doing  my  bit  for  a  worthy  cause. 
Please  do  not  be  offended.  You  may  think  me  foolishly 
proud,  but  I  do  want  to  keep  my  independence. 

Yours  sincerely, 

G.  TiLLOTT. 

*'  Why,  he's  as  pompous  as  Father,"  I  commented  dis- 
gustedly. And  yet  I  could  quite  see  his  point.  If  he 
thought  I  was  giving  him  charity  there  was  nothing  to  be 
done,  except  return  the  cigars  to  Father's  cabinet.  At  the 
same  time  I  smarted  over  what  I  now  saw  to  be  a  sad 
faux  pas,  and  wished  I  could  learn  not  to  be  so  impulsively 
generous.  A  blind  woman  is  apt  to  have  a  set  of  standards 
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all  her  own,  overlooking  that  the  world  may  absolutely 
misunderstand  her  motives. 

I  put  the  cigars  back  and  felt  a  strange  desire  to  cry 
— strange  because  I  scarcely  knew  him,  and  yet  his  reject- 
ing my  present  was  like  a  slap  in  the  face. 
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★ 

I THOUGHT  more  than  once  of  Mr.  Tillott  during  the 
next  two  weeks,  busy  with  my  various  interests  though 
I  was.  Among  other  doings  I  typed  more  than  a  hundred 
sheets  of  pubhcity  matter  for  the  Roosebarrow  training 
centre  (Winnie  read  to  me,  of  course),  went  to  two  flannel 
dances,  and  visited  a  host  of  friends.  In  between,  too,  I 
did  necessary  work  in  organizing  the  forthcoming  con- 
cert, and  kept  Birkenshaw  busy  running  errands.  Every 
morning  I  set  out  for  a  two-hours'  walk  with  Olga,  and 
what  spare  moments  I  had  were  devoted  to  reading  Braille 
novels.  (An  ordinary  300-page  printed  book  runs  to  four 
large  volumes  in  Braille,  to  read  which  usually  takes  me  at 
least  a  week,  although  an  expert  Braille  reader  with  the 
time  to  spare  could  doubtless  get  through  them  in  one 
day). 

The  night  before  the  concert  I  had  a  dream— a  general 
mix-up,  in  which  Olga  led  me  on  to  the  platform  and  had 
the  bad  manners  to  bite  Mr.  Tillott,  who  turned  into  the 
Big  White  Chief  flourishing  a  cigar  and  telling  me  that  I 
was  on  no  account  to  marry  Mr.  Tillott  as  he  was  wanted 
to  train  with  a  guide-dog  at  the  Roosebarrow  centre.  That 
dream  made  me  even  more  interested  in  Geoffrey.  I  won- 
dered if  I  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  future  in  some 
queer  way,  for  up  to  now  the  thought  of  marrying 
Geoffrey  Tillott,  or  anybody  else,  had  never  entered  my 
head  (I  mean  marrying  some  specific  person,  for,  of 
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course,  I  had  often  wished  I  could  meet  somebody  I  could 
love  who  would  want  to  marry  me.  All  young  women 
have  this  wish,  and  don't  you  believe  them  if  they  say 
they  haven't.  Yes,  I  too  have  met  those  hard-headed 
masculine  girls  who  say  no  man  is  worth  sacrificing  one's 
career  for,  but  they  might  tell  a  different  tale  if  their  ideal 
man  came  along). 

By  the  way,  as  I  have  often  explained  in  answer  to  my 
friends'  questions,  my  dream  surroundings  and  people  con- 
nected with  them  all  appear  to  me  as  I  see  them  in  actual 
life ;  that  is  to  say,  I  don't  "  see  "  anything.  I  hear  voices 
and  footsteps,  or  I  clasp  a  hand  and  touch  a  body.  I 
recognize  lifeless  objects  by  touch,  too.  What  I  certainly 
do  not  have  revealed  to  me  is  a  vision  of  human  faces  and 
the  picture  of  things  as  they  appear  to  sighted  people. 
Just  as  I  wander  through  nothingness  in  my  waking 
moments  so  do  I  in  my  dreams. 

It  is  no  use  denying  that  that  queer  dream  about  Mr. 
Tillott  made  me  rather  romantically  inclined  towards  him, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  encouraged  me  to  think  that  I 
might  help  him  to  get  a  guide-dog  one  day  in  spite  of  his 
financial  difficulties.  However,  I  was  too  busy  in  the  next 
twelve  hours  to  daydream-  about  night  dreams,  as  every 
tick  of  the  clock  was  bringing  nearer  my  concert  for  guide- 
dog  funds.  I  was  glad  when  the  actual  moment  had 
arrived. 

About  that  concert  there  was  little  that  could  be 
described  as  "  highbrow."  It  took  place  in  the  Laurel 
Grove  Methodist  Sunday  School,  and  was  the  sort  you 
would  hear  at  any  entertainment  organized  for  church 
funds.  Mr.  Davids  opened  the  proceedings  by  calling  upon 
Miss  Blake  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  object  for  which 
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it  was  held,  which  Miss  Blake  did,  guided  to  the  platform 
by  Alsatian  Olga.  She  put  her  energy  more  into  appeaUng 
for  subscriptions  than  into  making  an  oratorical  impression, 
and  learnt  afterwards,  to  her  great  joy,  that  over  fifteen 
pounds  had  been  collected  in  addition  to  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  tickets. 

The  school  was  crowded,  every  seat  being  occupied  and 
the  window-ledges  filled  with  school  children,  according  to 
Winnie  who  sat  at  my  side.  So  that  Olga  should  not  be 
trodden  on  I  had  chosen  a  seat  at  the  end  of  a  row,  and 
the  good  bitch  nestled  at  my  feet.  Many  of  my  friends 
had  arrived  to  do  their  bit  towards  the  concert's  success, 
and  for  some  time  I  was  constantly  shaking  hands.  I  do 
not  think  you  would  have  guessed  that  I  was  blind.  I 
recognized  all  my  friends  by  their  voices,  and  there  seemed 
nothing  out  of  place  in  my  telling  them  that  they  were 
looking  well.  Blind  people,  when  you  get  used  to  them, 
speak  exactly  like  sighted  ones.  When  they  talk  about 
"  seeing  ",  as  I  often  do,  they  mean  literally  what  they  say. 
We  do  "  see     although  not  with  eyes. 

The  concert  began.  The  artistes  one  and  all  gave  a 
splendid  performance.  The  first  and  only  unfortunate 
incident  was  the  uproar  created  when  Hilda  Betsy  Briggs, 
our  choir  star,  returned  to  give  an  encore.  Two  boys,  who 
had  taken  advantage  of  the  applause  to  start  a  fight, 
tumbled  off  a  window-ledge  almost  into  the  lap  of  a  fat 
mother  nursing  her  child.  The  child  was  frightened  and 
began  to  scream  at  the  same  moment  as  Hilda  Betsy  an- 
nounced her  intention  of  lying  down  to  sleep  in  the  pure 
stillness  of  evening. 

"  Ooh,  mummy,  I  wanter  go  home,"  the  child  kept 
crying,  but  some  tender-hearted  person  came  forward  to 
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ply  it  with  sweets,  and  soon  it  was  contented  and  sucking 
a  large  mint  humbug. 

When  Mr.  Tillott  was  led  on  to  the  platform  my  heart 
beat  with  curiosity  and  interest.  He  sang  the  "  Nightmare 
Song  "  from  lolanthe,  and  gave  as  an  encore  "  A  highly 
susceptible  Chancellor".  He  sang  very  well,  I  thought, 
and  Winnie  said  he  acted  the  part  in  quite  professional 
style.  Nobody  would  have  guessed  that  he  was  blind,  she 
said,  which  is  the  highest  compliment  we  blind  can  be 
paid.  We  hate  to  be  thought  different  from,  or  inferior  to 
the  majority  of  people. 

As  he  sang  a  curious  feeling  crept  over  me.  All  his 
gloom  and  bitterness  were  gone.  He  sounded  so  humorous, 
so  kindly,  so  pleasant,  that  if  I  hadn't  already  met  him  I 
should  have  wanted  to  be  introduced  to  him.  I  have  felt 
just  the  same  when  listening  to  great  singers  and  actors.  I 
have  fallen  in  love  with  their  voices.  I  suppose  I  fell  in 
love  with  Geoffrey's.  I  looked  forward  to  the  interval 
when  I  should  be  able  to  shake  hands  with  him  and  com- 
pliment him  on  his  performance.  The  audience,  too, 
seemed  glad  when  the  interval  arrived,  for  they  could  enjoy 
a  real  good  gossip  over  the  buns  and  tea  which  were 
handed  round.  After  speaking  to  various  friends  I  went 
with  Olga  and  Winnie  behind  the  scenes. 

"  I  must  thank  you,  Mr.  Tillott,"  I  said,  gripping  his 
hand.    "  Your  songs  were  topping  and  just  suited  you." 

He  must  have  turned  cynical  again  since  he  had  stopped 
singing.  "It's  all  very  well  thanking  me.  Miss  Blake,"  he 
answered,  "  but  what  good  does  it  do  a  man  who  wanted 
to  be  a  real  Lord  Chancellor?  "  Then  I  heard  him  smack- 
ing Olga's  ribs.  "  Don't  take  too  much  notice  of  what  I 
say.  Miss  Blake,"  he  went  on.    "  I  suppose  everybody  has 
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to  grouse  sometimes.  I  do  thank  you  for  appreciating  my 
songs,  and  I'm  looking  forward  to  the  second  half" 

'SKeep  your  pecker  up,  Mr.  Tillott,"  I  counselled, 
groping  for  his  hand  and  gripping  it.  At  once  I  was 
startled  by  a  terrific  voice  in  my  ear.  "  Now  then,  now 
then,  now  then,"  thundered  the  voice.  "  What's  this  about 
peckers  ?  I'm  the  chap  what  ought  to  know  about  peckers, 
seeing  as  I've  thirty-seven  on  'em  meself " 

"  Let  me  introduce  you  to  a  neighbour  and  friend  of 
mine.  Miss  Blake,"  said  Geoffrey.  "  Mr.  Albert  Dempsey, 
who  brought  me  to  the  concert  as  Mother  didn't  feel  very 
well." 

Having  shaken  hands  with  Mr.  Dempsey  I  asked  after 
Mrs.  Tillott,  and  was  sorry  to  learn  that  she  occasionally 
had  what  she  called  "  bad  doos  ".  When  she  felt  well  she 
would  work  like  a  mad  woman,  scrubbing,  cleaning,  cook- 
ing, shopping,  all  at  a  great  pace  and  with  the  utmost 
enthusiasm.  The  next  day  she  would  feel  played  out,  fit 
for  nothing  but  to  he  down  and  rest  her  untrustworthy 
heart.  She  had  been  on  top  form  yesterday  so  she  had 
overtaxed  her  strength  as  usual.  To-day  she  was  paying 
the  penalty.  "  I  wish  she  would  be  careful,"  said  Geoflfrey 
in  a  worried  voice. 

Mr.  Dempsey  struck  me  as  a  bluff,  good-natured  in- 
dividual. He  shouted  frightfully  because  a  lifetime  of 
work  in  factories  and  machine  shops  had  caused  the  habit 
to  grow  on  him.  Nowadays  he  shouted  as  if  there  were  a 
dozen  roaring  machines  two  feet  away  from  him  wherever 
he  went. 

"  Mr.  Dempsey's  been  a  good  friend  to  me,"  remarked 
Geoffrey.  "  He  often  takes  me  out  at  night,  you 
know — — " 
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"  And  we  go  for  a  drink  of  milk !  "  bellowed  Mr. 
Dempsey.  "  A  drink  of  milk  at  the  Prince  of  Waleses, 
don't  we,  Geoffrey,  lad?"  We  chuckled  politely  at  his 
joke,  and  he  went  on  to  remind  Geoffrey  lad  of  the  happy 
summer  evenings  Geoffrey  lad  had  spent  reading  Braille 
books  in  Mr.  Dempsey's  poultry  run  "just  round  the 
comer     where  he  kept  his  thirty-seven  peckers. 

"  There's  a  large  section  of  waste  ground  just  beyond 
our  house,"  Geoffrey  explained.  "  It's  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  tanneries  and  factories,  and  nobody's  ever  built  on 
it.  Several  people  have  hired  plots  where  they  can  keep 
hens,  and  as  there  isn't  a  park  anywhere  near  it's  handy 
for  me  to  go  there  in  warm  weather  as  a  change  from  our 
stuffy  street." 

"  It's  just  beyond  your  street,  is  it?  "  I  said.  "  Then,  of 
course,  it  will  be  quite  handy  for  your  house." 

"  You  bet  it  is !  "  thundered  Mr.  Dempsey.  "  Many  a 
time  Geoffrey  goes  down  there  to  have  a  bit  o'  fresh  air 
and  a  quiet  read.  He  can  find  his  way  to  it  with  a  stick, 
can't  you,  Geoffrey  lad?  " 

The  second  half  of  the  concert  was  due  to  begin,  so  I 
had  to  leave  them.  But  all  through  that  second  half  there 
was  only  one  thought  in  my  mind.  If  this  waste  ground 
was  so  near  his  house  Geoffrey  would  be  able  to  keep  a 
guide-dog  on  it.  I  resolved  that  night  that  a  guide- 
dog  he  should  have,  if  I  could  wield  any  influence  in  the 
matter. 

On  the  following  Saturday  my  Alsatian  bitch  led  me  to 
Factory  Street  again.  This  time  I  had  no  need  to  ask  my 
way.  The  wise  spinster  companion  took  me  straight  to  Mrs. 
Tillott's  door.  It  was  opened  to  my  knock,  and  in  a  husky 
voice  I  inquired  if  Mrs.  Tillott  could  spare  me  a  few 
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minutes  as  I  had  brought  a  vacuum  cleaner  which  I  should 
like  to  demonstrate. 

"  You  can  demonstrate  with  pleasure  if  it'll  do  you  any 
good,"  came  Geoffrey's  voice  brusquely,  "  but  I  must 
impress  it  on  you  that  you  don't  stand  the  remotest  chance 
of  making  a  sale.  We've  no  money  at  this  house,  and 
that's  the  naked  truth.  Hello,  hello,  have  you  brought  a 
dog  with  you  ?  " 

Olga  had  thrust  forward  from  the  harness  handle  and  was 
pawing  his  knee.  In  half  a  second  he  had  passed  his  hands 
over  her  head  and  discovered  the  harness  and  the  deception. 

"  Do  come  in,  Miss  Blake,"  he  said  in  a  changed  voice. 
"  I'm  very  pleased  to  see  you,  even  though  you  have 
kidded  me  atrociously.  I  should  never  have  believed  any- 
one could  have  deceived  me.    I  was  quite  taken  in." 

Inside  the  house  Mrs.  Tillott  was  baking,  a  sure  sign 
that  she  felt  well.  Olga  led  me  to  the  rocking  chair  I  had 
sat  in  before,  and  I  perched  on  six  inches  of  it,  as  is  my 
custom.  I  have  a  way  of  sitting  bolt  upright  which,  they 
tell  me,  looks  very  uncomfortable  to  sighted  people 
although  it  is  the  easiest  position  for  me.  Uncle  Elwin 
once  said  that  I  resemble  a  South  American  idol  with  my 
black  hair,  impassive  brown  face,  and  rigid  attitude. 

"  Mr.  Tillott,"  I  began,  "  I  called  because  I  thought  you 
might  be  interested  to  hear  the  financial  result  of  our  con- 
cert. It  raised  forty  pounds  fifteen  and  ninepence !  Isn't 
that  topping?  " 

He  agreed  that  it  was  magnificent.  I  explained  that  it 
had  gone  far  towards  providing  a  guide-dog  for  some  blind 
man  or  woman,  because  the  cost  of  training  a  dog  and 
blind  partner  at  the  Roosebarrow  centre  worked  out  at 
sixty  pounds. 
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"  With  what  I've  collected  from  friends  during  the  past 
three  months,"  I  went  on,  "  I  shall  be  able  to  hand  fifty- 
three  pounds  over  to  the  school,  and  I  think  Daddy  will 
make  it  up  to  sixty,  so  that'll  mean  another  guide-dog  for 
somebody." 

"  That's  very  good  work,"  he  said  approvingly. 

"  Well,  I  was  wondering  the  other  day.  Why  shouldn't 
it  be  for  you  ?  " 

"  What?   You  mean  I  should  apply  for  a  guide-dog?  " 

"  If  I  recommend  you  I  think  I  can  promise  there' d  be 
no  difficulties  in  the  way." 

''Oh,  no,"  he  said  decidedly.  "Oh,  no!  Why  I 
couldn't  afford  to  feed  a  dog  even  if  I  got  one." 

"  Nowt  o'  t'sort !  "  cried  his  mother.  "  My  word,  I  wish 
our  Geoffrey  could  have  one  o'  them  dogs — it  ud  set  him 
up  for  life.  Now  Sylvia,  love,  never  mind  what  he  says. 
Get  him  a  guide-dog  and  we'll  feed  it  somehow." 

"  Oh,  that's  topping  of  you,  Mrs.  Tillott,"  I  said.  I 
explained  how  the  idea  had  come  to  me  on  my  learning 
of  the  waste  ground  near  his  house,  and  that  I  had  been 
somewhat  influenced  through  a  dream  in  which  he  had 
been  unable  to  sing  at  the  concert — I  withheld  certain  facts 
here — ^because  he  was  to  train  for  a  guide-dog.  I  knew 
dreams  were  said  to  go  by  opposites,  but  I  wanted  to  do  all 
in  my  power  to  make  this  one  come  true.  If  Mr.  Tillott 
would  apply  for  a  dog  I  would  see  that  a  plot  of  the  waste 
ground  was  hired  and  a  run  fenced  off  with  a  kennel 
inside. 

"  How?  "  asked  Mr.  Tillott  in  a  warlike  manner. 

"  Oh,"  I  responded  brightly,  "  Daddy  would  be  only  too 

pleased  to  " 

"  I  couldn't  permit  any  charity,"  he  said  pompously, 
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whereupon  his  mother  came  to  my  aid.  Soon  the  three  of 
us  were  engaged  in  a  hot  argument  while  Olga  squatted  at 
my  feet,  doubtless  philosophizing  over  the  pig-headed 
obstinacy  of  Mr.  Geoffrey  Tillott. 

"  It's  dead  against  my  nature  to  accept  charity,"  he 
said.  "  I  didn't  want  to  offend  you  when  I  sent  those 
cigars  back — I  knew  the  spirit  you'd  offered  them  in — but 
I  just  couldn't  accept  them,  though  I  might  have  done  if 
we'd  been  old  friends.  Well,  in  the  same  way  I  couldn't 
accept  a  guide-dog.  It's  different  from  being  given  a 
charitable  pound  a  week  by  the  Blind  Institution  because 
I  do  something  in  return  for  that,  but  this  other  would  be 
something  for  nothing,  pure  and  simple  " 

"  Just  Ksten  at  him !  "  his  mother  interrupted  with  a 
scandalized  shriek.  "  Anybody' d  think  he  didn't  believe  in 
getting  summat  for  nowt!  Why,  yer  aggravating  devil, 
what  is  it  you're  trying  to  get  when  you  and  Joe  fills  up 
them  football  pool  coupons  every  week?  " 

"  That's  different,"  he  answered  argumentatively.  "  We 
bet  on  our  ability  to  forecast  a  number  of  football  matches 
correctly  and  by  putting  down  our  sixpence  or  whatever  it 
is  we  buy  our  chance  of  a  fortune  along  with  millions  of 
other  people.  I  promise  you  this,  when  we  draw  the  first 
dividend  in  Sheerbottle's  Penny  Points  Pool  I'll  buy  a 
guide-dog  and  give  the  training  centre  a  handsome  donation 
besides." 

I  let  mother  and  son  argue  themselves  out,  and  then  I 
dragged  the  conversation  back  to  common-sense  lines. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Tillott,"  I  said.  "  You've  been  dependent 
on  other  people's  convenience  whenever  you  wanted  to  go 
out  of  doors.  Think  what  a  difference  it  would  make  to 
your  life,  both  mentally  and  physically,  if  you  had  a  faith- 
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ful  Alsatian  bitch  to  take  you  wherever  you  wanted  to  go. 
You've  been  saying  you  couldn't  let  my  father  stand  the 
expense  of  hiring  some  ground  and  building  a  kennel. 
Well,  through  no  fault  of  your  own,  you've  suffered  a 
frightful  disability.  Do  you  think  there's  any  discredit, 
after  that,  in  letting  somebody  who  can  well  afford  to  do 
so  try  to  make  things  easier  for  you?  And  when  these 
guide-dogs  are  given  specially  to  people  who  couldn't 
afford  to  buy  them,  people  all  over  England  like  yourself, 
do  you  think  everybody's  going  to  look  down  on  you  and 
say  you're  wanting  something  for  nothing?  " 

Surely  I  was  talking  sense?  Mrs.  Tillott  thought  so. 
But  Geoffrey,  manlike,  did  his  best  to  raise  difficulties.  The 
dog  would  cost  him  nothing.  Hiring  the  ground  and  put- 
ting up  a  fence  might  cost  my  wealthy  parent  about  two 
pounds.  Yet  Geoffrey  spoke  as  if  we  proposed  to  buy  him 
Buckingham  Palace.  The  only  real  difficulty  would  be  in 
feeding  the  dog,  and  his  mother  repeated  fifty  times  that 
that  would  be  all  right. 

I  decided  that  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  leave  Mrs. 
Tillott  to  talk  him  into  it.  In  the  meantime  I  intended  to 
communicate  with  Miss  Shaw,  founder  of  the  guide-dog 
training  centre. 

"  I've  been  thinking  of  that  motor  trip  we're  going  to 
take,"  I  said  next.  "  Suppose  Mr.  Tillott  can  be  persuaded 
to  apply  for  a  guide-dog,  would  you  like  to  run  down  to 
Roosebarrow  and  see  the  school  for  yourselves  ?  We  could 
have  a  splendid  day  out  " 

He  had  objections  to  offer  to  that,  too.  He  wasn't  going 
to  apply  for  a  guide-dog,  and  in  any  case  what  he  had 
done  he  had  done  without  any  thought  of  reward.  He 
didn't  want  a  motor  trip — it  would  savour  too  much  of  a 
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blind  man's  charity  outing.  He  was  no  more  willing  to 
accept  such  a  trip  than  he  had  been  to  accept  the  cigars. 

You  may  regard  Geoffrey  Tillott  as  stupid,  obstinate, 
ungracious,  what  you  will,  and  yet  I  could  understand  his 
feelings.  Most  of  us  blind  are  like  him.  We  would  much 
rather  do  than  be  done  for.  Independent  ? — we're  starchy ! 
Let  anyone  convey  the  impression  that  we're  at  a  disadvan- 
tage with  sighted  people,  or  are  fit  cases  for  charitable 
help,  and  we  are  snapping  like  a  bitch  with  puppies. 

Father  proved  quite  agreeable  to  my  proposal  that  he 
should  hire  some  ground  and  make  Geoffrey  a  run.  That 
sort  of  generosity  appealed  to  him.  He  probably  thought 
it  would  assure  the  propriety  of  my  visits  to  Factory  Street, 
which  no  doubt  struck  him  as  a  kind  of  district-visiting. 
Instead  of  taking  flannel  underwear  to  the  aged  pooi  I 
was  charitably  assisting  a  blind  person  to  get  a  guide-dog. 
This  attitude,  which  Father  as  a  philanthropic  Christian 
gentleman  would  never  have  dreamed  of  questioning,  is 
the  very  attitude  blind  people  resent.  I  felt  sure  that 
Geoffrey  Tillott  would  have  resented  it  if  he  could  have 
heard  my  father  talking. 

By  the  end  of  the  month  my  faith  in  Mrs.  Tillott's  in- 
fluence was  justified.  Geoffrey  sent  me  a  Braille  letter  to 
say  that  he  had  decided  to  apply  for  a  guide-dog,  and 
would  be  grateful  for  any  information  I  could  give  him. 

It  seemed  that  that  good  friend  of  his,  Mr.  Albert 
Dempsey,  had  volunteered  to  spare  him  the  indignity  of 
accepting  charity.  Mr.  Dempsey  was  going  to  fence  off  a 
few  square  yards  of  his  poultry  run  as  the  dog's  domain 
and  would  furthermore  "  knock  him  a  kennel  together  out 
of  some  old  soap  boxes,  being  a  miracle-worker  at  that 
kind  of  thing."   But  for  this  aid  I  doubt  if  Geoffrey  could 
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have  been  persuaded  to  apply  for  a  dog,  for  in  the  matter 
of  receiving  help  he  was  one  of  the  proudest,  stiffest- 
necked  individuals  I  ever  knew. 

Of  course,  he  had  got  an  absolutely  wrong  impression 
of  the  Guide-Dogs  for  the  Blind  Association's  motives. 

When  it  comes  to  possessing  a  guide-dog  the  richest  blind 
man  in  the  kingdom  is  only  on  a  par  with  the  poorest. 
Every  would-be  owner  has  to  prove  himself  capable  of 
working  with  one,  and  even  when  he  has  taken  it  home  it 
is  not  legally  his  property.  The  Association  can  recall  it  if 
ever  they  decide  to,  so  a  proud  ass  like  Geoffrey  could 
always  soothe  his  conscience  by  reflecting  that  he  had  not 
accepted  a  charitable  gift,  he  had  only  borrowed  a  dog  just 
as  he  would  have  borrowed  Braille  volumes  from  a  library 
for  the  blind. 

Feeling  certain  that  Geoffrey  would  eventually  see  day- 
light (with  all  my  heart  I  wished  he  could  have  seen  it  in 
actuality)  I  had  already  got  a  guide-dog  application  form 
from  the  training  centre,  while  Miss  Shaw  had  made  in- 
quiries at  the  Gornbury  Blind  Institution  and  learned  that 
Geoffrey  could  be  trusted  to  take  care  of  a  dog  if  granted 
one.  I  took  the  form  with  me  to  the  little  house  in  Fac- 
tory Street  and  helped  Mrs.  Tillott  to  fill  it  up. 

There  are  a  good  many  questions  to  be  answered  before 
a  blind  person  starts  training  with  a  guide-dog. 

"  Bless  my  life !  "  said  Mrs.  Tillott.  "  Look  at  the  things 
they  want  to  know.  Geoffrey's  height,  weight,  number  of 
rooms  in  house,  whether  he  takes  fits  or  has  had  a  serious 
illness  lately,  whether  he  can  see  shadows  or  tell  the  differ- 
ence between  light  and  dark  " 

"You  can  answer  that  by  saying  that  my  eyesight  is  as 
vanished  as  last  year's  snow,"  put  in  Geoffrey. 
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"  That  point  is  most  important,  Mrs.  Tillott,  for  with 
even  the  least  sight  one  couldn't  work  with  a  dog.  One 
would  be  too  nervous  and  for  ever  trying  to  see  where  one 
was  going  instead  of  leaving  everything  entirely  to  the 
dog." 

"  I  can  qualify  there  at  least,"  chuckled  Geoffrey,  who 
seemed  thoroughly  light-hearted  now  that  he  had  taken 
the  decisive  step.  "  The  nothingness  before  my  eyes  is  as 
blank  as  an  angel's  conscience." 

"  They  want  to  know  if  he's  ever  had  a  dog,  or  likes 
dogs  in  general,"  Mrs.  Tillott  went  on. 

"  Yes,  because  no  person  with  an  instinctive  fear  of  dogs 
could  work  with  one,  you  see.  Besides  that,  they  want  to 
make  certain  that  their  dogs  are  going  to  find  a  good 
home  with  somebody  who'll  feed  them  properly  and  keep 
them  well  groomed,  and  care  for  them  when  they're  off 
colour." 

"  Well,  I'll  see  Geoffrey's  gets  well  looked  after,  even  if 
I  have  to  groom  it  myself,"  Mrs.  Tillott  promised,  and  I 
felt  sure  she  would.  She  answered  the  questions  on  the 
form,  put  it  into  an  envelope,  and  I  posted  it  at  the 
General  Post  Office  box  before  catching  a  bus  to  West 
Park  Road. 

A  week  later  Geoffrey  wrote  to  tell  me  that  his  applica- 
tion had  been  granted,  and  that  he  was  to  enter  the  Roose- 
barrow  training  centre  in  a  few  days'  time.  He  was  fortu- 
nate. Most  students  have  a  longer  waiting  period  than 
that,  but  it  happened  that  the  school  had  been  lucky  in 
finding  trainable  dogs  and  had  a  few  on  hand.  A  course 
had  begun  but  there  was  room  for  another  student,  and 
my  letter  containing  a  cheque  for  the  concert  proceeds 
clinched  matters.    In  another  three  weeks,  granted  ordin- 
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ary  ability,  Geoffrey  Tillott  would  leave  the  school  as  a 
fully  qualified  guide-dog  owner. 

On  getting  his  letter  I  went  round  with  Olga  to  see  him 
again.  It  so  happened  that  Mrs.  Tillott  was  out  shopping 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  I  suppose  it  was  due  to  that 
that  Geoffrey  showed  me  a  gentler  side  of  his  character 
than  I  had  seen  before.  Perhaps  he  had  not  been  able  to 
express  his  real  feelings  while  another  person  was  present. 

"  It's  very  good  of  you  to  have  taken  all  this  trouble  for 
me.  Miss  Blake,"  he  said,  and  I  protested  that  it  wasn't  at 
all.  I  had  simply  thought  he  was  just  the  sort  of  man 
who  could  make  good  use  of  a  guide-dog  and  that  was 
why  I  had  interested  myself  in  the  matter. 

"  I'd  like  to  thank  you,"  he  said.  "  I  do  appreciate  it. 
I  shall  appreciate  it  even  if  it  turns  out  that  I  can't  work 
with  a  guide-dog  " 

"But  of  course  you'll  be  able  to  work  with  one,"  I 
interrupted. 

"You  may  have  thought  me  rather  a  rough,  uncultured 
brute,"  he  went  on  diffidently,  "  but  I'm  not  really.  Not 
underneath.  It's  only  that  I  live  in  a  general  atmosphere 
of  hopelessness  and  frustration.  It  makes  me  bitter  at 
times  because  I  know  my  life  might  otherwise  have  been  a 
success.  It  makes  me  wonder  why  ever  I  was  born,  and 
then  I  get  low-spirited  and  along  you  come  with  this  sug- 
gestion that  I  should  apply  for  a  guide-dog,  and  I  don't 
show  any  enthusiasm.  But  it's  not  because  I'm  ungrateful 
to  you,  it's  only  because  I'm  in  a  pessimistic  mood,  the  sort 
of  mood  when  you  say  '  What's  the  good  of  anything?  '  " 

"  When  you  say  it,"  I  corrected  him.  "  I  never  let  my- 
self get  so  low-down,  I  assure  you." 

"  You've  cheered  me  up  a  lot,  coming  here,"  he  went 
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on.  "  You've  done  me  good,  and  I'll  always  remember  it. 
I  wish  I  could  see  your  face  because  I'd  like  to  see  just 
who  it  is  who's  doing  these  good  turns  for  me."  He  paused, 
seeming  embarrassed.  Then  he  burst  out  as  if  grasping  at 
something  to  say,  "  I  wouldn't  have  refused  those  cigars  if 
I'd  known  you  were — ^well,  the  sort  of  girl  you  are.  I 
hope  you  weren't  offended." 

*'  Father  would  be  if  he  knew  about  it.  He's  a  great 
connoisseur  of  cigars.  I  think  I  was  most  offended  by 
your  letter.   It  was  on  the  pompous  side,  you  know." 

He  could  tell  by  my  voice  that  I  was  smiling,  and  when 
he  replied  I  knew  that  he  was  smiling  too. 

"  It  was  a  damnably  stiff  and  formal  letter,"  he  agreed. 
"  It  was  written  in  the  agony  of  a  proud  man  who  is  try- 
ing to  refuse  a  charitable  lady's  gift  without  hurting  her 
feelings.   I'm  sorry  I  wrote  it." 

"  Well,  you're  forgiven,  Mr.  Tillott,"  I  said.  "  P'raps 
if  you  get  time  while  you're  at  Roosebarrow  you'll  write 
me  a  really  informal  letter  telling  me  how  you're  getting 
along." 

In  a  burst  of  light-heartedness  he  promised  he  would, 
and  just  then  Mrs.  Tillott  came  back  from  her  shopping. 
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I DID  not  really  think  Geoffrey  would  keep  his  promise,  so 
I  was  immensely  thrilled  when  letters  began  to  arrive 
regularly  from  the  Guide-Dog  school.  I  had  hoped  he 
would  keep  me  in  touch  with  his  progress,  but  I  had  not 
expected  the  long  literary  reports  which  he  rapped  out  on 
Miss  Shaw's  typewriter  and  which  Father  read  to  me  at 
breakfast.  I  usually  answered  them  by  the  first  post  because 
I  looked  forward  to  getting  more.  Not  a  fact  could  he 
mention,  not  a  point  could  he  raise,  but  I  was  reminded 
of  my  own  training  and  longed  to  go  back  to  the  dear  old 
school. 

I  think  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  show  you  his  letters, 
or  at  any  rate  quote  parts  of  them,  so  that  you  can  see 
for  yourself  what  hfe  is  like'  at  the  Roosebarrow  guide- 
dog  training  centre. 

Here  are  some  extracts  from  the  first.  I  will  not  put 
them  in  quotation  marks,  as  Geoffrey  himself  introduces 
dialogue,  so  it  would  tend  to  complicate  matters,  I  think. 


.  .  .  You  know,  Miss  Blake,  I  was  glad  when  your  father 
could  not  run  me  to  Roosebarrow  in  his  car.  He  and  you 
have  done  quite  enough  for  me  as  it  is,  Fm  sure.  .  .  .  The 
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train  journey  was  not  too  dull,  as  I  had  a  good  Braille 
book  to  read.  .  .  . 

I  was  met  at  the  station  by  a  Mr.  Derek  Gaunt,  the  new 
assistant  trainer.  A  cheery  welcoming  young  chap,  he 
assured  me  that  I  was  "  in  for  a  jolly  time  "  as^there  were 
four  other  students  in  training  at  present,  and  "  My  stars ! 
How  they  tease  the  Ufe  out  of  each  other,  Mr.  Tillott,"  he 
chuckled. 

Bloated  plutocrat  that  you  are,  you  have  always  motored 
from  the  station  to  the  school,  so  my  description  of  our 
route  will  be  fresh  to  you.  Taking  my  suitcase  in  one 
hand,  Gaunt  offered  me  his  other  arm  and  led  me  by  way 
of  some  side  streets  to  a  promenade  and  sea  front.  I 
heard  the  incoming  tide,  and  felt  damp  brine  pricking  my 
face.  We  turned  left,  walked  a  hundred  yards  up  a  slope, 
and  then  turned  right.  A  few  steps  along  a  quiet  street  and 
Gaunt  was  saying,  "  The  school  gates  are  right  opposite 
you  now,  Mr.  Tillott.  I'll  be  glad  to  get  home.  This  suit- 
case is  just  about  breaking  my  arm." 

"  It's  a  case  containing  many  points  of  interest  for  the 
legal  mind,"  I  answered.  I  was  being  witty,  had  he  but 
known  it,  for  the  Braille  volume  inside  was  one  of  the  late 
Lord  Birkenhead's  books  on  Law.  Soon  we  were  trudging 
along  an  uneven  sandy  stretch  (that  bumpy,  bouldery  bit 
just  outside  the  gates— you  must  remember  it!),  and  then 
we  were  walking  up  a  drive  where  the  sand  was  so  thick 
that  we  sank  to  our  ankles  with  every  step. 

"  Hark !  "  Gaunt  exclaimed.  "  Do  you  hear  that?  That's 
my  wee  babies  calling  for  their  milk." 

From  somewhere  on  the  left  there  sounded  a  vigorous 
barking.  It  was  rude  music,  but  it  thrilled  me.  Perhaps 
even  now  I  was  listening  to  the  voice  of  one  who  was  to 
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become  my  guide  in  the  dark.  Exhilarated  I  said  that 
they  struck  me  as  exceptionally  grown-up  babies. 

"  They're  all  babies  to  me,  Mr.  Tillott.  Dogs  grow  on 
you  till  you  feel  like  their  mother  and  father.  You  ought 
to  see  the  Captain — my  chief,  you  know — especially  if 
anybody  treads  on  a  bitch's  foot.  Lord,  he  goes  bald! 
Makes  more  fuss  than  the  bitch,  I  can  tell  you." 

Having  crossed  the  desert  and  reached  the  oasis  that 
was  the  school  entrance  steps,  I  was  introduced  to  Miss 
Shaw.  A  small  hand  grasped  mine  and  a  businesslike  voice 
hoped  that  I  had  had  a  pleasant  journey.  Greetings  ex- 
changed, I  was  given  into  the  charge  of  Phoebe,  the  house- 
keeper, while  Gaunt  discussed  training  business  with 
Miss  Shaw. 

Phoebe  guided  me  down  a  flight  of  uncarpeted  stone 
steps  and  along  a  corridor,  and  our  footsteps  rang  on  the 
flags.  She  led  me  into  a  cold,  spacious  room  which  was  to 
be  my  bedroom  and  which  contained  nothing  but  a  bed,  a 
small  dressing-table,  and  two  wooden  chairs. 

When  she  had  gone  I  inspected  it  with  my  hands  and 
found  the  walls  bare  of  pictures  and  smelling  of  distemper. 
Bare  boards  creaked  beneath  my  feet.  I  found  two  wide 
grilled  windows,  the  panes  of  which  had  been  pushed  up, 
and  there  I  stood,  gripping  the  bars  and  sniffing  the  salty 
breeze.  Then  I  shivered  and  closed  the  windows,  for  the 
atmosphere  was  clammy. 

To  some  people  the  Guide-Dog  school  at  such  a  season 
would  have  been  depressing.  Obviously  it  could  not  afford 
carpets  or  fires  in  every  room.  A  new  student  might  have 
been  expected  to  feel  home-sick.  Yet  I  took  an  unsophisti- 
cated pleasure  in  my  surroundings  because  here  at  least 
was  something  unique  in  my  experience.  I  was  too  used  to 
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poverty  to  worry  about  discomfort ;  indeed,  I  do  not  mind 
discomfort  provided  human  relationships  are  satisfactory. 
I  am  the  sort  of  man  who  can  be  happy  in  the  traditional 
artist's  garret  so  long  as  he  has  a  trusty  friend  with  whom 
to  gossip  over  good  hot  tea  and  thick  beef  sandwiches. 

I  groped  my  way  to  the  men's  lavatory,  which  the  house- 
keeper had  told  me  was  the  second  room  on  my  left.  This 
had  originally  been  a  ceUar,  and  in  one  comer  stood  a 
wash-basin  and  tap.  Near  the  wash-basin  I  found  a  roUer- 
towel  hanging  on  a  door.  I  groped  my  way  out  to  the 
dining-room,  which  had  an  appreciably  warmer  atmos- 
phere. I  went  towards  a  brightly  burning  fire,  found  a 
comfortable  rocking-chair,  and  settled  down  to  enjoy  a 

Did  you  know  the  training  centre  was  once  the  residence 
of  a  retired  sea  captain  and  stood  empty  for  twenty  years 
before  Miss  Shaw  took  it  over? 

Mr.  Gaunt  described  it  to  me  as  a  two-storied  stone 
house,  and  took  me  round  the  grounds,  which  slope  on 
one  side  to  the  beach  and  are  fringed  on  the  opposite 
side  by  a  small  wood  and  an  orchard.  Gaunt  said  that 
they  were  once  famous  for  their  flower-beds,  but  most  of 
these  are  now  buried  under  sand  blown  from  the  beach, 
only  a  few  being  kept  in  order  by  the  lodgekeeper,  who 
is  also  a  market  gardener.  The  former  lawn  is  now  a  sandy 
grass-grown  bank  with  a  lily  pond,  whose  fountam  has 
long  ago  ceased  to  play. 

But  you  know  all  this.  I  am  merely  describing  it  to 
prove  to  you  that  I  got  a  good  idea  of  my  new  sur- 
roundings. 

I  had  not  been  smoking  my  pipe  long  before  two  stu- 
dents entered  and  asked  the  void  if  Mr.  Tillott  was  there. 
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It  seemed  that  they  had  been  told  I  was  to  arrive  that  day 
and  had  come  to  make  my  acquaintance.  We  chatted  and 
they  were  speedily  offering  me  cigarettes. 

Many  blind  men  enjoy  smoking.  If  it  be  true  that  half 
the  pleasure  comes  from  watching  the  smoke  ascend  I 
suppose  our  infirmity  robs  us  to  that  extent,  but  I  had 
not  lost  the  consolation  of  my  pipe,  while  these  two,  who 
had  been  blind  from  birth,  were  great  cigarette  smokers. 
One  of  them,  named  Harlqvist,  was  a  Swede,  who  had 
come  to  England  because  his  native  country  is  one  of  the 
few  in  Europe  where  a  training  centre  has  not  yet  been 
established.^  The  other,  a  Mr.  Morton,  was  the  son  of  a 
Franchester  lorry-driver. 

We  were  interrupted  by  the  head  trainer's  entrance,  and 
now  I  am  going  to  tell  you  what  I  have  already  discovered 
through  talking  to  him,  and  you  will  tell  me  in  return  if 
I  have  used  my  ears  and  tongue  to  the  best  advantage  in 
my  temporary  home. 

Captain  Grigor  Vassilivitch  Petroff  is  a  charming  man, 
exactly  the  sort  who  would  put  a  homesick  blind  student 
at  his  ease.  He  served  as  a  captain  of  cavalry  in  the 
Russian  Army  during  the  Great  War,  whence  his  military 
title  is  derived.  After  that,  in  Paris,  he  led  the  career  of 
your  true  Russian  exile  who  is  wanted  by  the  Bolsheviks. 
He  has  been  taxi-driver,  house  decorator,  artist's  model — 
there  are  apparently  few  callings  he  has  not  followed. 
So  far  as  a  blind  man  can  see,  his  true  profession 
is  undoubtedly  the  training  of  guide-dogs,  and  I  am 
not  surprised  that  he  is  reputed  the  best  trainer  in 
Europe. 

1  Since  this  was  written  a  guide-dog  school  has  been  started  in 
Sweden  for  the  blind  of  Sweden  and  Norway. 
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Drifting  by  the  customary  pure  chance  into  the  Swiss 
headquarters  of  the  movement,  "  L'Oeil  Qui  Voit "  at 
Lausanne,  he  soon  made  himself  a  valued  instructor,  and 
Miss  Shaw  was  delighted  when  "  L'OeH  Qui  Voit "  sent 
him  to  the  British  centre.  His  success  at  Roosebarrow  was 
never  in  doubt  from  the  first.  He  is  a  first-rate  teacher,^  an 
agreeable  companion  outside  training  hours,  and  gifted 
from  the  canine  point  of  view,  being  the  sort  of  man 
before  whom  dogs  grovel  in  ecstasy,  raising  clouds  of  dust 
with  their  thudding  tails. 

Miss  Shaw  strikes  me  as  thoroughly  efficient  and  quietly 
devoted  to  the  school  she  has  founded,  but  as  she  is  an 
unassuming  woman  and  I  have  had  little  to  do  with  her  so 
far  I  cannot  give  you  much  of  a  report  on  her.  Still,  my 
reporting  is  not  so  bad  for  a  blind  man  newly  arrived  on 
the  scene  I  hope  you'll  say. 

Let  me  continue  with  my  account  of  Captain  Petroff's 

entrance. 

"Good  morning,  good  morning!"  he  greeted  me 
warmly.  "  So!  It  is  Mr.  Tillott,  eh?  How  do  you  do?  " 

We  shook  hands,  and  I  guessed  from  the  position  of  hi^ 
hand  that  he  was  of  medium  height.  They  teU  me  that 
he  usually  wears  a  soft  leather  jacket  and  riding  breeches, 
in  which  he  makes  a  smart  figure,  being  of  good  physique. 
I  am  learning  to  know  him  as  a  man  of  determination 
tempered  with  common  sense  and  an  appreciation  of 
humour. 

He  encouraged  me  to  talk  at  our  first  meetmg,  as  con- 
versation enables  him  to  form  an  opinion  of  a  new 
student's  temperament  and  decide  with  what  type  of  dog 
to  try  him.  Not  every  dog's  temperament  is  suited  to  every 
student's.  The  Captain  told  me  later  that  as  I  struck  him 
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as  quick-witted  and  intelligent,  he  judged  I  should  be  best 
served  by  a  lively  partner. 

At  lunch  we  were  joined  by  Gaunt  and  two  students 
whom  I  had  not  met.  At  first  the  general  topic  was  their 
guide-dogs  and  difficulties  encountered  in  learning  to 
work  with  them.  After  that  they  drifted  into  an  argu- 
ment whether  the  blind  knew  when  they  were  being 
watched. 

Such  arguments  are  frequent  at  table,  I  find.  Every- 
one takes  part  in  them  good-temperedly,  so  that  without 
alarm  one  hears  Bromwich,  a  blind  man  from  Birmingham, 
and  the  Swede  Harlqvist  accusing  each  other  of  lack  of 
elementary  knowledge.  One  hears  the  Russian  captain, 
king  of  this  little  world,  warning  Miss  Gramrish,  the  fourth 
student,  that  if  she  does  not  tell  her  correspondents  to 
keep  their  letters  short  he  will  put  her  on  bread  and  water. 
Gaunt  supports  him  in  such  chaffing.  The  Captain  and 
he  read  the  students  their  correspondence  at  breakfast 
time,  so  they  don't  exactly  welcome  long  epistles  which 
delay  the  start  of  the  morning's  work. 


The  following  is  a  letter  sent  a  day  or  so  later : 

My  first  two  days  at  the  Guide-Dog  Temple  (as  I  think 
it  ought  to  be  re-christened)  were  spent  in  mastering 
theory.  I  listened  to  lectures  by  the  Captain  on  the  care 
and  feeding  of  the  guide-dog.  I  studied  a  relief  map  of 
the  training  district  which  he  had  made.  I  learnt  to  fix 
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the  harness  round  the  dog's  chest  and  shoulders,  after 
which  I  was  taken  into  the  streets  by  Miss  Shaw  or  Petroff 
and  instructed  in  the  method  of  giving  the  four  com- 
mands, "  Forward,"  "  Right,"  "  Left,"  and  "  Stop,"  on 
which  the  guide-dog  works.  I  learnt  to  do  my  turnings  by 
taking  the  harness  handle  in  my  left  hand  while  Miss 
Shaw  or  the  Captain  acted  the  dog's  part  for  the  time 
being. 

"  When  you  will  start  working  with  your  dog  you  are 
to  be  efficient  in  all  the  main  details,  thus  not  to  confuse 
her  when  she  takes  you  out  for  the  first  time,"  Petroff 
explained. 

On  my  first  afternoon  Gaunt  showed  me  the  Temple 
kennels  and  exercise  run.  Though  not  a  doggy  man  I  am 
inherently  fond  of  animals,  always  ready  to  stroke  a 
friendly  dog  or  cat,  and  so  I  was  gratified  by  the  welcome 
the  Alsatian  bitches  gave  me.  They  barked  with  excite- 
ment in  their  spacious  dens  of  wood  and  wire  as  Gaunt 
brought  their  visitor  along.  With  wagging  tails  they  stood 
almost  erect,  gripping  the  netting  with  their  foreclaws  and 
thrusting  their  wet  black  noses  through  the  apertures. 
"  Pfui !  "  bawled  Gaunt,  which  quietened  them,  but  the 
barking  began  again  as  he  stopped  to  fondle  the  muzzles 
of  the  first  pair  we  reached.  It  was  as  if  the  other  bitches 
were  jealous. 

The  uproar  increased  when  he  let  this  first  pair  out. 
They  pattered  up  and  down  the  path  in  front  of  the 
kennels,  stopping  to  exchange  licks  with  an  imprisoned 
neighbour,  after  which  they  scampered  back  to  us,  and  we 
seized  their  forepaws  as  they  rose  up  at  us.  Their  long 
tongues  shot  out  as  they  attempted  to  lick  our  faces.  It 
was  their  way  of  kissing. 
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Kennel  by  kennel  Gaunt  released  each  pair  to  be  intro- 
duced to  me.  I  wondered  if  there  were  no  danger  of  their 
fighting,  kennelled  two  together  as  they  were,  but  he  ex- 
plained that  the  Alsatian  was  not  the  bloodthirsty  breed 
most  English  people  thought  it.  If  properly  managed  and 
cared  for  there  was  no  better-tempered  dog.  "  Pfui, 
Greta !  "  he  startlingly  bawled  into  the  next  kennel,  tem- 
porarily stilling  a  persistent  scratching  and  yapping. 
"  That's  our  famous  golden-haired  retriever,  Mr.  Tillott," 
he  said.  "  I'll  let  her  out  in  a  minute.  You  never  saw  such 
a  jealous  little  bitch.  She  can't  bear  us  paying  any  atten- 
tion to  the  others." 

My  chief  impression  was  that  these  big  Alsatians  were 
beautifully  trained  to  obey.  I  smiled  as  in  imagination  I 
heard  palpitating  female  voices  calling  to  tiny  Fidos  trot- 
ting ever  farther  away  from  them  along  the  streets  of 
Cornbury  as  if  seeking  night  adventure  after  the  trans- 
action of  that  business  which  they  had  been  brought  out 
of  the  house  to  do. 

Greta  was  a  beautiful  bitch,  small  and  dainty  after  the 
big-boned  Alsatians.  Her  silky  coat  was  a  bronze-red 
rather  than  golden.  Gaunt  said,  and  her  velvety  ears 
flopped  back  from  a  long  intelligent  face.  She  was  com- 
pounded of  energy.  She  had  jumped  up  repeatedly  at  the 
netting  with  an  outcry  that  was  something  between  yelp- 
ing and  whining.  As  soon  as  Gaunt  let  her  out  she  scam- 
pered along  the  path,  stopping  drolly  to  leap  at  the 
wire-netting  of  each  kennel  and  bark  mischievously  at  its 
occupants,  after  which  she  scampered  back  as  if  she  had 
seen  a  rat. 

"  Pfui,  Greta !  "  cried  Gaunt.  "  Come  here,"  and  he 
slapped  his  knee.  Barking  she  raced  towards  him  and  I 
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heard  her  scrambling  up  his  body.  To  judge  by  his  com- 
ments she  was  an  electrically  driven  dog,  scrabbling  and 
digging  into  his  clothing  with  her  claws  while  her  tongue 
darted  out  perpetually  at  his  unwilling  lips.  He  must  have 
looked  as  if  a  bucket  of  golden-haired  retriever  had  been 
spilled  into  his  arms  and  he  was  taking  care  to  drop  none 
of  the  precious  substance. 

"  Take  hold  of  her,  Mr.  Tillott,"  he  said,  handing  over 
his  uneasy  armful.  With  much  pawing  and  tail-wagging 
the  transfer  was  effected  and  I  knew  a  thrilling  sensation 
as  my  hands  stroked  the  warm  sleek  coat.  I  was  flooded 
by  a  wave  of  tenderness  towards  the  lively  little  enthusiast 
in  my  arms,  the  warm  glossy  thing  that  was  nestling  against 
me  so  trustfully.  I  had  never  known  what  it  was  to  be 
devoted  to  a  dog.  I  despised  people  who  cared  more  for 
animals  than  for  human  beings.  Yet  now  came  the 
revelation  of  how  such  love  was  possible.  For  the  first 
time  in  my  Hfe  I  could  sympathize  with  their  feelings. 
My  heart  opened  and  I  took  Greta  in,  hugging  her  close 
to  me. 

But  the  idyll  was  spoiled.  Greta's  kennel  companion,  a 
grave,  elderly-spinster  type  of  Alsatian  who  would  prob- 
ably have  excelled  in  church  work  if  human  born,  had 
been  sedately  doing  the  round  of  the  kennels,  tittle-tattling 
with  her  friends  in  a  canine  afternoon-call  paying.  She 
trotted  up  to  Gaunt  to  receive  his  benison,  and  as  he 
stooped  to  fondle  her  the  observant  Greta  struggled  out 
of  my  arms  and  slithered  down  my  legs.  Her  limelight 
was  being  filched !  That  interfering  bitch  of  a  Lola  was 
making  up  to  one  of  her  menfolk,  and  to  the  well-beloved 
Master's  assistant,  of  all  people!  She  scuttered  up  to 
bustle  Lola  out  of  the  way. 
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"  My  stars,  she  is  a  jealous  dog,"  chuckled  Gaunt.  He 
thrust  Greta  aside  and  kept  her  off  while  giving  Lola 
the  expected  petting.  "  It  doesn't  do  to  make  too  much 
fuss  of  one  and  neglect  the  others,  Mr.  Tillott.  These 
bitches  are  as  sensitive  as  you  and  me.  They  know  when 
they're  getting  left  out  in  the  cold.  I  don't  mean  you've 
to  make  a  fool  of  a  guide-dog,  pampering  it  to  death, 
but  it  pays  to  give  them  a  bit  of  recognition.  It  goes  a 
long  way  when  you're  teaching  them  to  stop  at  every 
kerb." 

I  agreed  most  heartily  with  this,  just  as  if  I  had  been 
accustomed  to  training  guide-dogs  all  my  life  and  knew 
the  last  word  to  be  pronounced  upon  them.  The  more 
I  saw  of  guide-dogs,  indeed,  the  more  they  commanded 
my  enthusiasm.  I  said  as  much  to  Gaunt,  who  laughed 
and  said  I  was  certain  to  please  the  Captain. 

It  was  on  the  second  evening  of  my  stay  at  Roose- 
barrow  that  Captain  Petroff  decided  which  dog  to  give 
me. 

He  is  quick  at  judging  character,  and  increased  ac- 
quaintance had  strengthened  the  impressions  formed  at 
our  first  meeting.  He  entered  the  dining-room  and  took  a 
seat  beside  me  after  pausing  to  give  facetious  advice  to 
Miss  Cramrish  and  Harlqvist  who  were  playing  dominoes 
at  a  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 

After  testing  me  on  the  theory  I  had  acquired  the  Cap- 
tain remarked : 

"  Mr.  Gaunt  says  he  has  yesterday  taken  you  to  the 
kennels.  What  do  you  think  of  our  girlies,  eh?  " 

"  I  thought  the  little  golden-haired  retriever  was  charm- 
ing," I  answered,  and  added  that  she  had  felt  like  a  bit 
of  loveable  live  wire  as  she  attempted  to  snuggle  in  be- 
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tween  my  waistcoat  and  my  undervest.  That  made  the 
Captain  laugh. 

"You  like  her?  Now,  that  is  good.  I  have  asked  my- 
self, would  it  be  best  to  give  you  that  little  bitch,  to  try 
with  at  the  start,  at  least." 

"  I'd  be  awfully  pleased  if  you  would.  Captain  Petroif," 
I  answered  warmly,  and  my  face  shone  with  enthusiasm  if 
it  gave  any  indication  of  my  feelings. 

"  It  is  my  life  hope  that  you  make  a  success  with 
Greta,"  said  Captain  PetrofF  impressively.  I  could  almost 
see  him  laying  his  hand  upon  his  heart.  "  She  is  just  your 
type  of  dog — so  lively,  so  affectionate,  and  so  intelligent ! 
I  wish  that  you  make  a  success  with  her  because  she  is 
the  first  of  any  breed  but  the  Alsatian  to  be  trained  as 
a  guide-dog.  Only  one  in  every  five  Alsatians  makes  a 
guide-dog,  and  the  material  is  getting  hard  to  find.  Of  all 
other  breeds  only  this  retriever  has  shown  the  great  intel- 
ligence we  want.  If  we  can  prove,  through  you,  that  also 
retrievers  can  be  trusted  to  guide  the  blind,  then  we  shall 
have  the  assistance  of  another  breed  and  you  will  have 
done  good  work." 

I  could  not  help  suspecting  that  this  was  diplomacy  on 
the  Captain's  part.  Greta  had  gained  her  full  hundred  per 
cent  of  marks  under  his  teaching,  and  it  was  certain  that 
if  I  did  not  prove  successful  with  her  some  other  student 
would.  My  success  was  not  the  vital  matter  the  Captain 
made  it  appear,  yet  he  probably  thought  that  by  placing  a 
unique  responsibility  on  my  shoulders  he  was  flattering  my 
vanity  and  giving  me  an  incentive  to  hard  work.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  diplomacy  plays  a  great  part  in  the 
training  of  both  guide-dogs  and  students,  and  Captain 
Petroff  is  a  master  of  the  science.  That  is  why  he  has 
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never  had  to  turn  any  student  away  as  unteachable  in  all 
the  years  that  he  has  been  an  instructor  of  dogs  to  guide 
the  blind. 

Forgive  me  if  I  have  been  too  long-winded.  I  will  close 
at  once  with 

Yours  truly, 

G.  T. 
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THE  MAKING  OF  A  GUIDE-DOG 

★ 

ONE  thing  that  did  me  good  was  to  see  how  whole- 
heartedly Geoffrey  was  entering  into  his  training, 
how  enthusiastically  he  wrote  about  anything  that  had  to 
do  with  guide-dogs.  When  he  had  been  at  the  school  a 
week  I  received  a  letter  which  simply  shouted  enthusiasm 
in  every  line.  So  readable  was  it,  and  so  full  of  informa- 
tion for  even  a  person  like  me  who  might  think  she  knew 
everything  there  was  to  know  about  guide-dogs,  that  I  feel 
it  definitely  must  form  part  of  this  autobiography,  so  I  am 
giving  it  here,  practically  in  full. 


Dear  Miss  Blake, 

In  the  hope  that  I  shall  be  helping  you  to  live  your 
own  training  days  over  again  I  am  going  to  tell  you  how  I 
joined  forces  with  a  certain  gay-hearted  creature  who  will 
shortly  assist  me  in  giving  Factory  Street  the  surprise  of  its 
dirty  old  life. 

I  wooed  my  future  sweetheart  with  a  piece  of  raw  meat. 
Captain  Petroff  brought  her  to  me  in  the  dining-room  and 
sat  stroking  her  while  I  made  insinuating  noises,  holding 
up  the  juicy  flesh  as  a  promise  that  it  should  be  hers  if  she 
would  come  to  me.  She  pattered  over  and  I  let  her  take 
it  slowly,  stroking  her  head  all  the  time  and  calling  her 
"  good  girl Having  swallowed  the  meat  she  tried  at 
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first  to  return  to  PetrofF,  but  I  took  her  upon  my  knee  and 
hugged  her  with  a  warmth  that  induced  her  to  stay.  My 
affection  sank  into  her  brain  when,  a  little  later,  she 
scrambled  off  and  went  back  to  the  Captain,  who  repulsed 
her  with  a  decided  "  Pfui,  Greta !  "  and  walked  from  the 
room.  Bewildered,  for  this  was  the  first  unfriendliness  she 
had  known  from  him,  she  pattered  uncertainly  back  to  me, 
and  I  fondled  her  head  and  stroked  her  sleek  coat  in  the 
way  she  liked. 

But  she  was  not  at  ease.  She  felt  disquiet  when  the 
Captain  did  not  return,  but  instead,  I,  a  stranger,  leashed 
her  and  led  her  into  a  bedroom  instead  of  back  to  her 
kennel.  I  attached  the  leash  to  the  bed  foot,  and  attempted 
by  petting  to  still  her  anxious  whining.  Yet  she  was  too 
miserable  for  consolation.  She  wanted  her  good  master 
the  Captain,  and  her  kennel  with  its  familiar  sights  and 
smells. 

Only  once  was  she  cheered.  Captain  Petroff  peeped 
into  the  bedroom  late  in  the  evening. 

"  Pfui,  Greta !  "  he  cried  as  she  rose  up,  straining  from 
the  leash,  pulling  frantically  in  an  effort  to  struggle  to  him. 
"  That  is  the  way,  Mr.  Tillott.  Pet  her.  Stroke  her.  Do 
not  by  no  means  get  angry  with  her,  if  she  did  whine 
through  the  whole  night,  for  then  would  she  be  feared  of 
you  always.  Instead  it  is  your  chance  to  let  her  see  that 
you  are  the  real  friend  and  master.  Good  night,  and  I 
hope  you  sleep  well.   But  I  do  not  expect  it,  ha-ha !  " 

He  went  out  laughing.  He  had  not  paid  the  smallest 
attention  to  Greta.  O  rough  blow  to  canine  illusions !  She 
was  a  wretched  golden-haired  retriever  throughout  a  sleep- 
less night  in  spite  of  the  consolation  offered  by  the  strange 
human  being.    She  whined  endlessly,  ignoring  me,  but  I 
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refused  to  let  her  whimper  in  peace  and  kept  stroking  and 
cuddling  her,  telling  her  not  to  worry. 

She  was  little  less  wretched  after  hours  of  my  attempts 
to  win  her.  Yet  only  by  loving  attentions  could  the  dog's 
trust  be  gained.  Although  my  feelings  were  hurt  by  Greta's 
indifference,  I  contrived  to  be  patient.  The  day  would 
come  when  I  should  have  my  reward. 

In  the  morning  poor  Greta  found  the  same  dreadfully 
incomprehensible  state  of  affairs  maintained.  A  revolution 
had  taken  place  in  her  little  world.  It  was  the  stranger 
who  gave  her  the  food  dish,  and  it  was  the  stranger  who 
groomed  her.  The  Captain,  Derek  Gaunt,  Miss  Shaw, 
none  of  these  old  friends  would  pay  her  any  attention. 
She  was  not  put  into  the  kennel  after  her  morning  walk, 
but  taken  by  the  stranger  and  compelled  to  stay  with  him 
wherever  he  should  be.  She  had  already  worked  in  harness 
with  him  this  morning,  which  was  a  thing  unprecedented 
in  her  life,  the  Captain  always  having  taken  her  out  before, 
and  when  she  had  had  her  dinner  she  was  made  to  sit 
leashed  to  the  stranger's  chair.  She  could  not  understand 
it.  Like  every  guide-dog  before  her,  she  was  passing 
through  a  period  of  puzzlement  and  heart-sickness.  She 
was  ignored  by  a  beloved  master  and  obliged  to  suffer  the 
blandishments  of  a  man,  for  whom,  as  yet,  she  had  no 
great  liking. 

At  the  age  of  twelve  months  the  golden-haired  retriever 
had  been  sent  to  the  school,  on  trial,  by  a  breeder.  She 
had  quickly  come  to  regard  Captain  Petroff  as  her  sole 
master.  He  had  fed  and  groomed  her.  He  had  made  a 
fuss  of  her.  He  had  taken  her  on  the  leash  for  daily 
exercise  in  the  streets  of  the  town. 

These  walks  were  decidedly  unusual.    He  had  a  habit 
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which  made  her  fear  there  was  something  wrong  with  him. 
He  was  for  ever  stumbling  as  if  about  to  fall,  and  gradually 
she  noticed  that  this  occurred  at  every  street  corner  where 
the  walking-ground  ended  and  the  wheeled-things  ground 
began.  Every  time  he  did  it  he  would  stop  and  look  at 
her,  and  talk  in  the  human  language.  She  didn't  under- 
stand his  words,  but  she  gathered  from  his  tone  that  he  was 
disappointed  in  her. 

Midway  through  their  second  walk  the  retriever  acted 
to  prevent  this  stumbling.  As  these  kerbs  caused  him  so 
much  trouble  and  he  had  been  so  kind  to  her  she  was  eager 
to  warn  him  when  they  were  approaching  one.  (He  him- 
self never  leamed  by  experience.)  She  pulled  up  at  the 
next  and  thrust  her  head  against  his  knee.  His  gratitude 
was  quite  touching  and  made  her  wag  her  tail.  He  called 
her  "  Good  girl,  Greta,"  stroked  her  head,  patted  her  sides, 
and  his  voice  was  full  of  the  same  kindliness  as  when  he 
gave  her  things  to  eat. 

This  intelligence  of  Greta's  convinced  the  Captain  that 
she  would  make  a  guide-dog,  and  he  bought  her  on  behalf 
of  the  school.  She  was  the  first  golden-haired  retriever 
ever  to  answer  his  requirements. 

On  their  next  walk  she  stopped  him  at  every  kerb  in- 
stinctively because  she  liked  the  stroking  and  petting  with 
which  he  rewarded  her.  He  then  started  to  teach  her  a 
new  game  in  which,  to  get  his  petting,  she  had  to  lead  him 
across  the  wheeled-things  ground  without  being  run  over. 

This  was  the  most  incomprehensible  pastime  ever  in- 
vented to  puzzle  a  golden-haired  retriever.  At  first  when 
she  wanted  to  go  across  he  would  not  let  her  and  she  saw 
the  wheeled-things  whizzing  by  them.  But  after  that, 
while  she  stood  awaiting  new  orders,  he  stood  with  her, 
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apparently  undecided  what  to  do.  Captain  PetrofF  had 
reached  the  most  difficult  stage  of  the  guide-dog's  training. 
He  had  made  Greta  realize  that  while  on  the  pavement  she 
must  stop  him  at  every  street  comer  and  await  his  orders, 
"  Forward,"  "  Left,"  or  "  Right,"  but  he  was  now  trying  to 
teach  her  that  as  soon  as  she  stepped  on  to  the  road  she 
took  command  of  him  and  must  use  her  own  judgment. 
She  must  wait  for  the  traffic  and  move  only  when  the  way 
was  clear.   She  must  not  rely  upon  orders  from  him. 

The  pavement  training,  too,  was  far  from  being  finished. 
In  stopping  him  at  every  kerb  the  bitch  had  grasped  its 
fundamental  principle,  but  she  had  still  to  learn  to  guide 
him  past  pedestrians  or  inanimate  obstacles  such  as 
window-cleaners'  ladders,  buckets,  perambulators,  or  bi- 
cycles which  had  been  left  at  the  kerb  and  blown  over  by 
the  wind.  If  they  came,  as  the  Captain  saw  to  it  that  they 
did,  to  a  stretch  of  pavement  which  was  being  repaired 
she  had  to  take  him  on  to  the  road  and  return  to  the 
pavement  as  soon  as  possible.  And  there  were  such  re- 
quirements as  ignoring  amorous  males,  restraining  her 
natural  propensities  towards  cat-chasing,  and  keeping  her 
head  up  and  her  eyes  on  the  world  ahead  instead  of  snif- 
fing at  the  pavement. 

When  the  Captain  felt  confident  of  a  bitch's  ability  to 
lead  a  blind  man  he  put  a  bandage  over  his  eyes  and  gave 
her  practical  tests.  Usually  they  worked  well  together, 
although  she  was  puzzled  at  first  by  her  master's  new  ap- 
pearance. She  soon  grasped,  however,  that  it  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  his  reliance  on  her  and  thus  Captain 
Petroff's  patient  campaign  was  almost  over.  The  bitch  was 
ready  to  be  partnered  with  any  student  to  whose  tempera- 
ment she  should  prove  adaptable. 
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But  three  months  had  to  elapse  before  the  Captain  could 
award  any  dog  the  hundred  per  cent  of  good  marks  at 
which  he  aimed.  By  that  time  they  were  devoted  to  him, 
and  it  was  when  each  bitch  had  reached  her  highest  pitch 
of  fidelity  to  her  master  that  she  was  inexpHcably  repulsed 
by  him  and  commanded  by  a  stranger  whose  only  differ- 
ence from  other  strangers  was  that  he  usurped  the  master's 
function  of  feeding  and  grooming  her  and  playing  the 
game  of  starting  and  stopping  in  the  streets.  No  wonder, 
as  the  Captain  had  often  reflected,  no  wonder  the  poor 
beasts  v/ere  bewildered  and  woebegone  for  the  first  couple 
of  days.  After  that  they  grew  resigned  to  the  new  situa- 
tion, having  the  intelligence  to  realize  that  allegiance  to  the 
stranger  was  expected.  However  dimly,  they  glimpsed 
that  possession  had  been  transferred  from  an  old  master 
to  a  new. 

I  will  finish  with  Good  Night  and  God  Bless  You,  from 
yours  ever, 

G.T. 


I  have  only  one  more  quotation  to  make  from  Geoffrey's 
guide-dog  letters,  and  even  that  is  only  a  postscript.  It 
was  a  very  important  postscript,  all  the  same.  It  related 
to  one  of  the  most  exciting  and  harassing  happenings  in 
my  life,  one  that  I  should  not  like  to  think  was  ever  to  be 
repeated.  I  will  describe  it  in  the  next  chapter,  but,  to 
finish  this  one,  here  is  Geoffrey's  postscript : 

P.S. — I  have  just  time  for  another  line  before  the  post 
goes.  Your  telephone  call  has  worried  us,  I  don't  mind 
telling  you.  You  must  be  more  careful.  ,We  were  in  the 
middle  of  a  boisterous  game  when  the  housekeeper  burst 
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into  the  room.  '  Oh,  Captain  PetrofF !  '  she  exclaimed. 
*  Can  you  come  to  the  telephone  at  once?  Miss  Blake's 
just  rung  up  from  Combury.  She's  been  attacked  in  a 
dark  lane  and  her  dog  fought  the  man  and  she  thinks  it's 
injured.'  The  Captain  didn't  wait  for  more.  He  hurried 
from  the  room,  I  following  close  behind  him  and  travelling 
as  fast  as  he  did  in  spite  of  my  blindness.  .  .  .  I'm  sorry 
I  sounded  angry  over  the  'phone.  .  .  . 
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FATHER  had  been  in  a  specially  jovial  mood  at  lunch 
that  day.  The  previous  evening  the  announcer  of 
the  six  o'clock  news  had  regretted  to  report  the  death  of 
Mr.  Arthur  Marsden,  the  Labour  Member  of  Parliament 
for  North  Cornbury,  and  by  eleven  o'clock  next  morning 
the  Big  White  Chief  had  accepted  Sir  Henry  Cliffield's 
invitation  to  stand  as  Conservative  candidate  at  the  by- 
election. 

Sir  Henry  had  driven  over  to  his  office  to  ask  him  in 
person.  Cornbury  Conservatism  wanted  the  best  man  it 
could  get,  and  he  would  regard  it  as  tantamount  to  a 
favour  if  Blake  would  agree  to  stand. 

"  Don't  say  anything  to  anybody  yet,"  he  warned 
Father.  "  Officially  you  haven't  been  asked  to  stand — 
you've  merely  been  sounded.  The  matter  must  come 
before  the  executive  committee,  of  course.  Until  you  get 
the  official  invitation  you  know  nothing  about  it." 

"  I  understand,"  said  Father.   "  Oh,  quite— quite." 

Indeed,  he  did.  Sir  Henry  Cliffield  is  not  only  chairman 
of  the  local  Conservative  Association.  He  is  the  Associa- 
tion. For  twenty  years  no  Conservative  candidate,  muni- 
cipal or  parliamentary,  has  been  put  up  for  election  with- 
out Sir  Henry  knowing  all  about  him  and  approving.  If 
Sir  Henry  says,  "  I  should  like  So-and-so  nominated  for 
this  division,"  So-and-so's  election  address  is  as  good  as 
printed. 
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Before  I  had  heard  a  word  I  knew  the  Chief  was  in  a 
wonderful  humour  when  he  arrived  home  for  lunch.  He 
could  not  hide  his  exuberance  from  me.  He  pinched  my 
cheeks  and  hugged  me  with  one-armed  squeezes.  "  I 
wonder  what's  making  my  Big  White  Chief  so  jolly 
to-day,"  I  said.  "  You'd  better  come  out  with  it.  I  know 
something  nice  has  happened  this  morning  or  you  wouldn't 
be  throwing  your  arms  about  and  rolUcking  like  a  school- 
boy." 

"  Ho,  ho,  ho !  "  he  roared.  "  A  witch,  that's  what  she 
is.  A  witch.  She  always  knows  when  the  Big  White  Chief 
has  something  good  to  tell  her.  A  thought-reader,  that's 
what  she  is." 

He  coughed,  and  when  he  spoke  again  it  was  in  subdued 
tones.  Well,  then,  it  was  in  connection  with  that  sad 
affair  we  had  heard  on  the  wireless  last  night.  Poor  old 
Marsden,  poor  old  fellow.  He  was  deeply  sorry  for  the 
family,  profoundly  sorry.  Still,  the  poor  chap  had  gone, 
and  all  the  pity  in  the  world  would  not  bring  him  back  

"  Oh,  Daddy,  have  they  asked  you  to  contest  the  seat?  " 
I  interrupted  excitedly. 

I  had  spoiled  his  great  news.  Yes,  he  had  to  admit  I 
was  right,  but  I  mustn't  let  it  go  any  farther  because  of 
what  Sir  Henry  had  explained  to  him.  "  I  must  say  I  feel 
flattered  that  Sir  Henry  should  have  been  so  eager  for  me 
to  stand.  As  he  says,  they  need  a  popular  local  man  if 
North  Combury's  to  be  won  back  for  Conservatism. 
Labour  majority  at  the  last  election  was  five  thousand, 

and  "  He  paused,  realizing  what  that  implied.  "  Still, 

it  was  a  three-cornered  fight.  If  only  those  blessed  Liberals 
would  keep  out  this  time !  They  must  see  they  haven't  an 
earthly  chance." 
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At  half-past  seven  in  the  evening  I  harnessed  Olga  and 
we  set  out  to  visit  a  Mrs.  Hemingway,  a  married  friend  of 
mine  who  lives  in  the  more  countrified  part  of  West  Park 
Road,  farther  out  of  the  city.  An  extensive  building 
scheme  had  been  put  into  execution  not  very  far  from 
where  her  house  was  situated.  Villas  were  being  built  on 
new  estates.  Side  roads  and  streets  were  still  only  marked 
out,  not  paved.  Walking  was  difficult  in  the  newly  opened- 
up  areas,  but  that  did  not  deter  me.  I  welcome  bad 
ground  for  the  test  it  gives  Olga.  I  like  opportunities  of 
proving  her  skill  in  taking  me  over  the  best  bits  in  an 
awkward  terrain. 

Father  had  gone  in  the  car  to  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
Gornbury  Superoptimists,  of  whom  he  is  a  Knight  Com- 
mander, but  he  would  have  run  me  over  to  Mrs.  Heming- 
way's had  I  not  refused  his  offer.  "  Olga  and  I  can 
manage  to  get  there  by  ourselves,  thank  you,"  I  said. 
Father  wanted  to  be  off  before  I  was  ready,  and  as  Mrs. 
Hemingway's  was  only  ten  minutes'  walk  away,  the  lift 
would  not  be  worth  hurrying  for. 

As  events  proved  I  should  have  done  best  to  let  him 
take  me,  yet  I  could  hardly  be  blamed  for  not  being  afraid 
of  the  dark.  I  had  walked  to  Mrs.  Hemingway's  and 
other  houses  at  night  without  molestation.  I  had  heard  of 
other  guide-dog  owners  being  attacked  and  their  dogs 
saving  them,  but  it  was  a  rare  enough  occurrence. 

When  I  was  within  fifty  yards  of  Mrs.  Hemingway's 
front  gate  I  heard  footsteps  approaching,  and  then  a  gruff 
voice  asked  me  the  time. 

"  It's  twenty-five  minutes  to  eight,"  I  answered,  finger- 
ing my  Braille  wrist  watch. 

"  Gould  yer  give  us  a  copper  for  a  night's  doss.  Miss  ? 
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I've  walked  from  Carlisle  ter  gerra  job.  I  been  out  o' 
work  three  year,  Miss,  wi'  a  wife  an'  family  ter  keep.  A 
copper  ud  help  me  ter  gerra  bed,  Miss.  Give  us  summat 
to  help  me  on  me  way." 

I  did  not  think  twice  about  feeling  for  a  sixpence.  I 
opened  my  handbag,  keeping  it  close  to  my  side,  and 
dropped  the  harness  handle.  Immediately  the  man  snatched 
my  bag.  But  Olga  shot  forward  like  a  striking  cobra  and 
nipped  his  wrist  between  her  long  jaws.  She  would  not 
bite  him  then,  I  knew.  She  would  nip  him  as  a  warning 
to  drop  the  bag. 

Then  I  had  to  stand  helpless  while  a  battle  took  place.  I 
could  hear  the  bag-snatcher  cursing  and  Olga  jumping  up 
at  him.  I  heard  the  thud  of  blows,  then  a  high-pitched 
yelp  and  snarl,  her  war-cry,  from  my  Alsatian.  I  stood  in 
agonized  suspense,  terrified  of  harm  being  done  to  her,  un- 
able to  help,  praying  desperately  that  the  man  had  no 
weapon  but  his  fists.  From  the  scrape  of  his  feet  on  the 
pavement  I  judged  he  was  kicking  out  at  her,  yet  she  was 
snarling  like  a  maddened  wolf  and  time  after  time  I 
heard  him  shout  with  pain. 

I  heard  a  crunching  noise  and  a  yell  from  the  rough. 
I  shall  never  know  but  I  can  only  surmise  that  Olga  had 
bitten  through  a  bone,  perhaps  his  wrist.  The  crunch 
turned  me  sick.  I  thought  I  was  going  to  faint.  The  next 
thing  I  knew  was  that  the  rough  was  running  away  and 
Olga's  snarls  were  growing  fainter  in  the  distance. 

"  Olga!  "  I  cried.  "  Olga,  come!  " 

Olga's  first  duty  was  to  obey  her  blind  partner.  She 
came  to  me,  and  I  felt  a  damp  muzzle  thrust  something 
into  my  hand.  It  was  my  bag.  But  I  wasn't  concerned 
about  that.   I  flung  my  arms  round  her  neck,  then  felt 
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anxiously  over  her  body  and  flanks.  She  was  panting,  her 
tongue  lolhng  out,  and  she  yelped  when  I  touched  her 
ribs.  All  thought  of  visiting  Mrs.  Hemingway's  left  my 
head.  I  had  to  get  home  at  once  and  ask  Winnie  to 
examine  the  dog. 

Olga  guided  me  home  without  difficulty,  seeming  quite 
unhurt,  but  I  could  have  wept  when  Winnie  said  she  was 
bleeding  from  gums  and  muzzle,  that  she  limped  with  the 
left  hind  leg,  and  that  she  could  not  bear  her  ribs  being 
touched.  Rarely  have  I  felt  so  fearfully  helpless  in  my 
blindness  as  I  did  just  then,  unable  to  see  the  extent  of 
her  injuries  for  rnyself 

Winnie  telephoned  Olga's  doctor,  who  was  fortunately 
disengaged  and  drove  over  at  once.  He  said  that  two  of 
her  ribs  were  badly  bruised  and  that  she  had  other  minor 
bruises  and  scratches.  She  was  also  suffering  from  shock, 
a  serious  thing  in  a  guide-dog.  He  gave  her  a  powder  to 
soothe  her  nerves  and  I  telephoned  Captain  Petroff  im- 
mediately. 

"  You  had  better  bring  her  over  by  the  first  train  to- 
morrow," the  Captain  cried.  "  I  must  see  how  she  works. 
A  blow  on  her  head  could  have  injured  her  brain,  the 
Alsatian's  skull  is  so  fragile.  The  shock  may  ruin  her 
working  for  months,  too." 

"  But  Captain  Petroff !  "  I  interrupted.  "  Do  you  mean 
I  shan't  be  able  to  have  her  for  months?  Oh,  don't  say 
that.  She  means  such  a  lot  to  me." 

"  I  know,  I  know.  But  if  she  must  stay  in  hospital, 
well,  she  must  stay.  You  do  not  want  her  to  die  " 

I  interrupted  him  again  with  a  cry.  The  bare  idea  of 
Olga  dying  turned  me  faint. 

"  And  now  Mr.  Tillott  has  a  word  to  say  to  you,"  he 
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continued.  My  heart  bounded  because  I  had  not  been 
expecting  that.  I  was  so  miserable  and  I  knew  that  he 
was  a  friend  who  would  console  me. 

"  Hello,  hello!  "  I  exclaimed,  trying  to  be  cheerful.  "  Is 
that  the  Lord  Chancellor?  " 

"  No,  it's  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,"  came  Geof- 
frey's voice.  "  I  say.  Miss  Blake,  the  Captain's  told  me 
about  your  adventure,  and  I — I  feel  worried  about  you. 
You've  got  to  take  better  care  of  yourself  than  this,  you 
know.  You  mustn't  go  trapesing  about  dark  lanes  at  night. 
I  mean,  I — honestly  it  would  be  awful  if  anything  hap- 
pened to  you." 

"  But  something  has  happened  to  me — or  rather,  to 
Olga.  She's  the  one  we've  to  be  worried  about." 

"  Yes,  I  know.  She's  an  angel.  She  ought  to  be  pre- 
sented with  an  inscribed  dog  biscuit.  But  you  mustn't  ever 
give  her  the  chance  to  fight  for  you  again,  do  you  hear  ?  " 

"  You  sound  angry  with  me." 

"  I'm  not  angry.  Only  anxious." 

I  felt  I  could  almost  have  hugged  him.  It  was  sweet  to 
think  that  my  safety  mattered  so  much  to  a  young  man 
who  had  been  a  stranger  to  me  a  few  short  weeks  before. 
A  young  man  whom  I  liked  very  much  in  spite  of  a 
certain  roughness  of  character. 

"  I'll  think  over  what  you've  said,"  I  answered,  "  and 
thank  you  for  the  anxiety." 

I  went  to  bed  in  a  strange  state  of  mind  for  a  young 
woman  who  has  come  within  an  ace  of  being  robbed  and 
having  her  faithful  guide  in  the  darkness  injured.  Anxious 
though  I  was  on  Olga's  account,  I  could  not  help  looking 
eagerly  forward  to  the  morrow.  I  should  re-visit  the 
guide-dog  school,  I  should  be  among  those  wise  Alsatians 
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whose  barks  were  music,  from  whose  ranks  Olga  had  come 
to  give  me  the  next  best  thing  to  eyesight.  I  should  meet 
my  old  friends,  the  Captain  and  Miss  Shaw,  and  I  should 
also  be  very  glad  to  see  Geoffrey  Tillott  again  even  if  it 
encouraged  him  in  that  feeling  of  equality  which  the  Big 
White  Chief  didn't  like. 

I  heard  feet  running  up  the  stairs  and  my  bedroom  door 
was  flung  open.  "  Sylvia,  my  darling !  "  cried  Father. 
Winnie  had  telephoned  to  him.  "  Are  you  all  right  ?  My 
little  girl  " 

He  took  my  hands  in  his  and  begged  me  to  assure  him 
that  I  had  not  suffered  any  injuries.  He  was  so  good  that 
I  was  ashamed  of  my  perverse  thought  regarding  the 
reunion  with  Geoffrey.  The  Chief  might  be  obstinate  and 
snobbish  at  times,  but  he  was  a  dear  good  father,  and  in 
whatever  he  did  for  me  he  always  acted  for  what  he 
thought  were  my  best  interests.  He  raised  no  objection 
now  to  my  visiting  the  guide-dog  school.  He  was  only  too 
anxious  that  Olga  should  be  found  fit  to  continue  working. 
He  knew  what  a  blow  it  would  be  to  me  if  I  were  deprived 
of  her. 

"  God  bless  that  dog.  I  hope  she'll  be  all  right,"  he  said. 
"  Now  good-night,  my  dear,  and  God  bless  you  too." 
Deeply  grateful  to  him,  I  fell  asleep. 
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OLGA  CAUSES  CONSTERNATION 

★ 

BiRKENSHAW  Fushcd  Olga,  me,  and  a  mutual  friend  to 
Roosebarrow  on  his  magic  carpet  the  car,  and  we  were 
set  down  in  time  to  catch  Captain  PetrofF  caUing  Geoffrey 
Tillott  names  in  Russian. 

If  anything  could  make  the  Captain  lose  his  admirable 
temper  it  was  conduct  likely  to  injure  his  precious  bitches. 
Step  on  a  canine  paw  and  you  risked  becoming  his  enemy 
for  life.  Geoffrey  had  gone  out  with  Greta  this  morning, 
the  Captain  cycling  some  distance  behind  them,  and  at  the 
half-way  mark  he  had  said  he  would  let  Geoffrey  find  his 
way  home  alone.  He  himself  would  take  another  route 
so  that  Geoffrey  should  be  without  supervision.  The 
golden-haired  retriever  was  devoted  to  her  new  master 
now,  and  they  were  working  well  together.  Captain 
Petroff  watched  Geoffrey  turn  his  dog  and  give  her  the 
"  Forward  "  command,  and  then  he  cycled  back  to  the 
drive  gates.  He  wanted  to  see  how  soon  the  partners  could 
reach  home  on  their  own. 

Just  outside  the  gates  the  road  is  very  uneven.  For  the 
past  few  days  Geoffrey  had  been  tempted  to  cover  that  bit 
of  bumpiness  in  a  few  strides  to  prove  to  himself  how  well 
he  was  progressing  with  Greta.  Believing  his  instructor 
safely  out  of  the  way  this  morning  he  quickened  his  pace. 
The  eager  Greta  responded,  and  they  covered  the  ground 
at  a  brisk  trot. 

"  Gospodee!     Doomayet-lee    aytot    eediot    shto  on 
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dyelayet  ?  "  cried  a  terrible  voice,  and  he  was  astounded  to 
hear  the  Captain.  "  Mr.  Tillott,  drop  your  harness  at 
once!  "  Geoffrey  had  trifled  with  Russian  and  knew  that 
he  was  asking  the  heavens  what  that  idiot  (Mr.  Tillott) 
thought  he  was  doing.  The  Captain  was  greatly  annoyed, 
and  explained  that  one  should  never  run  with  a  guide-dog 
as  one  might  so  easily  kick  her  or  tread  on  her  paws  and 
injure  them. 

"  The  poor,  poor  dog,"  he  exclaimed  almost  tearfully, 
bending  over  the  retriever  and  stroking  her  with  devoted 
hands.  Geoffrey  told  me  that  in  his  manner  there  was  all 
the  anxiety  of  the  artist  who  sees  a  precious  creation 
endangered. 

"  I'll  never  do  it  again,  Captain,"  said  Geoffrey  peni- 
tently. 

"  I  should  think  not  so,  neither !  What  it  is  you  hope  to 
gain,  to  run  with  your  dog  so?  What  it  is,  that  word 
patience  ?  I  try  to  teach  you  patience  in  working  with  your 
dog,  but  now  you  try  to  undo  everything." 

At  that  moment  our  car  drew  up  beside  them.  Imme- 
diately the  Captain  forgot  his  erring  student.  He  almost 
forgot  his  manners,  too,  for  it  was  the  briefest  of  hand- 
shakes he  gave  my  friend  and  me,  speeding  up  the  intro- 
duction in  order  to  examine  Olga.  Meanwhile  my  friend 
went  to  Geoffrey  and  gave  him  a  smacking  kiss,  which 
made  him  positively  delirious.  He  cried  out  that  it  was 
a  happy  thought  of  mine  to  bring  his  mother  along.  He 
had  often  wished  she  could  see  him  working  at  his  new 
school.  He  thanked  me  for  giving  her  a  day  in  the  open 
air,  and  I  replied  that  he  was  making  a  great  deal  of  fuss 
about  nothing,  which  of  course  he  was. 

Captain  Petroff  did  not  hide  his  alarm  about  Olga. 
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Even  I  had  been  able  to  see  that  the  good  bitch  was  not 
herself.  He  wanted  Birkenshaw  to  drive  us  to  the  vet's  at 
once,  and  in  three  minutes  we  were  drawn  up  outside  the 
surgery,  (xeoffrey  and  his  mother  stayed  in  the  car,  but 
PetrofF  invited  me  to  be  present  to  hear  the  vet's  report. 

Captain  McICinnon,  official  veterinary  surgeon  to  the 
guide-dog  school,  had  a  wonderful  bedside  manner.  No 
dog  of  average  intelligence  could  fail  to  realize  that  what- 
ever he  did  was  done  for  the  best.  Olga  knew  him  of  old, 
but  even  had  he  been  a  stranger  she  would  have  abandoned 
herself  to  his  caressing  hand  and  endearing  voice.  With 
his  assistant's  help  he  lifted  her  lightly  on  to  his  examina- 
tion table  and  proceeded  to  talk  to  her  like  her  own 
father. 

"  Come  on,  little  woman.  Let's  have  a  look  at  you," 
he  said,  and  made  squeaking  noises  which  caused  Olga  to 
wag  her  bushy  tail.  "  Now  we're  going  to  take  your  tem- 
perature. Let  me  have  that  tail  a  moment.  That's  a  good 
girl." 

He  turned  to  me  and  announced  as  gravely  as  if  lectur- 
ing to  a  class,  "  I  insert  my  thermometer  gently,  ever  so 
gently,  into  Olga's  rectum  and  keep  it  there  a  moment, 
Miss  Blake."  He  always  gave  blind  owners  a  running 
commentary  on  how  he  was  examining  their  dogs.  "  Now, 
Olga,  just  keep  still,  little  woman.  We'll  let  you  have  a 
look  at  your  temperature.  There!  Want  to  read  it?" 
He  withdrew  the  thermometer  and  gravely  showed  it  to 
Olga.  This  had  the  effect  of  assuring  her  that  she 
wouldn't  be  hurt  in  future  proceedings. 

"  Temperature's  high,"  he  told  us,  washing  the  ther- 
mometer under  a  tap.  "  That's  only  to  be  expected.  She's 
suffering  a  little  from  shock,  as  you  can  see  by  the  way  her 
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nerves  twitch."  He  examined  her  further.  "  Left  ribs 
rather  bruised — she  flinches  when  I  touch  her  there,  you 
see.  Steady,  little  woman,  we're  not  going  to  hurt  you. 
Nothing  broken  apparently,  though.  That's  a  good  job." 

He  sounded  her  with  a  stethoscope  and  gently  pressed 
her  lower  abdomen  with  both  hands.  "  H'm,"  he  said,  and 
devoted  some  attention  to  that  part.  "  When  was  she  last 
in  season,  Miss  Blake  ?  " 

"  She  finished  a  month  ago,"  I  answered. 

"  Has  she  been  at  all  sick  lately?  " 

"  Now  you  mention  it,  she's  vomited  water  on  a  few 
mornings  but  she's  been  so  lively  and  always  had  such  a 
good  appetite  that  I  didn't  think  it  serious  enough  to  report 
to  the  school." 

"  H'm.  I  think  at  least  you  should  have  seen  your  local 
vet." 

"  Why,  is  it  something  serious?  "  I  was  in  agony  at 
once. 

"  Only  that  she's  more  than  a  month  with  whelp,"  he 
answered. 

Captain  Petroff  uttered  an  exclamation  in  Russian.  I 
was  too  dumbfounded  to  speak. 

"  But  it's  impossible,"  I  cried  at  last.  "  I  keep  the 
strictest  watch  on  her.  No  dog  could  have  got  into  her 
run  and  as  for  it  having  been  done  while  she  was  working, 
why,  I'm  always  hitting  out  with  my  cane  when  strange 
dogs  follow  us." 

Captain  McKinnon  could  only  answer  that  no  matter 
how  it  had  been  done,  the  fact  remained  that  Olga  was  in 
what  the  Victorian  novelists  would  have  called  "  an 
interesting  condition." 

"  This  is  a  very  serious  matter  indeed,"  said  Captain 
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PetrofE  "  Now  we  shall  have  to  keep  Olga  at  the  school 
until  near  the  pupping  time,  and  then  Captain  McKinnon 
must  take  care  of  her.  She  cannot  be  taken  from  her 
puppies  for  at  least  six  weeks." 

"  Then  how  long  shall  I  be  without  her?  "  I  panted. 

The  two  captains  computed.  I  should  have  to  manage 
without  her  for  three  months.  It  sounds  a  short  period, 
but  it  is  heart-breaking  to  one  who  has  been  dependent  on 
a  guide-dog  for  four  years.  There  was  no  such  remedy 
as  borrowing  another  dog  during  that  period,  because  the 
few  dogs  that  could  be  trained  were  wanted  for  new  blind 
students.  Even  had  there  been  plenty  to  spare  it  would 
be  harmful  to  a  dog  to  give  it  a  partner  for  that  length  of 
time  and  then  expect  it  to  start  training  again  with  another 
whose  temperament  might  be  entirely  different.  It  would 
distress  the  dog,  which  would  have  grown  used  to  the 
first  master  and  might  never  settle  down  again  with  a 
second. 

Geoffrey  and  Mrs.  Tillott  were  amazed  and  sympathetic 
when  we  told  them  the  drear  news.  Birkenshaw,  being  on 
duty,  kept  silent,  though  he  often  condoled  with  me  later 
when  we  were  cleaning  out  the  menagerie.  There  was  an 
atmosphere  of  funerals  about  our  drive  back  to  the  dog 
school.  We  were  no  more  eager  to  have  children  in  the 
family  than  a  young  married  couple  who  are  striving  to 
make  ends  meet. 

"  I  can  see  a  funny  side  to  it,  all  the  same,"  Geoffrey 
remarked  consolingly  after  lunch  as  we  were  sitting  digest- 
ing in  the  dining-room.  "  Olga  is  borne  in  state  to  the 
vet  as  a  heroine  scarred  with  honourable  wounds,  but  when 
she  comes  to  be  examined  we  find  she's  been  behaving 
improperly." 
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"  How  improperly?  "  asked  Captain  PetrofF,  who  could 
rarely  joke  where  dogs  were  concerned.  "  It  is  the  most 
proper  and  natural  conduct  for  a  bitch  to  respond  if  a  dog 
gets  to  her  when  in  season.  Olga  is  not  to  blame  for  obey- 
ing the  instincts  to  reproduce  herself" 

"  I  suppose  I'm  to  blame,"  I  said  despairingly,  "  and 
yet  I  haven't  the  slightest  idea  how  a  dog  could  have  got 
in."  For  the  twentieth  time  I  repeated  that  the  walls  of 
the  run  were  too  high  for  even  an  Alsatian  to  jump,  and 
that  Olga  spent  her  leisure  time  in  the  kennel  except  when 
let  out  for  food  and  exercise. 

"  It  is  no  use  discriminating,"  said  the  Captain — (I 
think  he  meant  "  recriminating "  or  something  in  that 
line).  "  The  mischief  has  been  done.  Now  we  shall  have 
to  take  every  care  of  Olga  to  show  that  we  do  not  bear 
her  malice.  I  think  she  already  feels  that  she  is  in  disgrace, 
as  if  she  understood  all  we  have  said  and  knows  that  she 
has  put  her  mistress  to  inconvenience." 

He  took  Olga's  head  in  his  hands  and  told  me  that  she 
kept  putting  a  paw  on  his  knee,  an  engaging  habit  of  hers. 
"  You  are  a  sweet  dog,"  he  said  thoughtfully.  "  One  of 
the  best  I  ever  trained." 

"  But  surely  not  as  good  as  my  little  Greta,"  chaffed 
Geoffrey. 

"  Oh,  yes,  Mr.  Tillott.  Just  as  good,  every  bit.  They 
are  two  good  guide-dogs,  though  not  at  all  alike.  Now 
Greta,  for  instance,  I  never  saw  a  more  jealous  bitch.  She 
is  too  possessive  of  her  blind  man,  but  time  will  cure  that 
fault.  Now  Olga,  she  is  not  at  all  jealous.  There  you  have 
a  difference  between  their  natures.  Some  people  who  don't 
know,  they  think  all  dogs  are  all  alike,  but  I  say  that  each 
one  is  as  different  as  a  human  being.  Even  guide-dogs. 
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who  are  supposed  to  have  alike  temperaments  for  the 
work,  they  have  their  Httle  fads  and  fancies.  Miss  Cram- 
rish's  Empress  is  quite  standoffish  and  dignified  Hke  a  great 
lady,  while  the  Swedish  gentleman's  who  has  now  returned 
home,  Mr.  Harlqvist,  she  was  fond  of  home  comforts, 
the  friendly  fireside,  and  cigar  smoke,  and  the  music  of 
Wagner.  Now  Mr.  Bromwich's  Lola  howls  at  the  sound 
of  a  barrel-organ  but  is  a  merry,  frisky  dog,  while  Mr. 
Morton's  Nita  is  very  quiet  and  polite  and  seems  too  tired 
to  do  anything,  until  you  throw  her  a  ball,  then  she  plays 
like  a  puppy.  I  must  study  all  these  differences  or  I  shall 
not  train  good  guide-dogs." 

"  He  is  a  dear  good  thing,"  I  thought,  worshipping. 

I  was  happy  to  be  back  in  my  second  home.  Geoffrey 
had  called  it  the  Guide-Dog  Temple  in  one  of  his  letters. 
It  was  a  good  name,  for  here  were  the  High  Priest  (Gap- 
tain  Petroff),  the  High  Priestess  (Miss  Shaw),  and  the 
acolyte  (Gaunt),  while  the  Alsatian  bitches  could  be  con- 
sidered the  goddesses  whose  praises  they  sang.  We  blind 
were  the  worshippers. 

"  I  think  that  is  a  bright  idea  of  Mr.  Tillott's  and  the 
way  you  explain  it,"  laughed  the  Gaptain  when  I  had 
voiced  my  thoughts.  "  Yes,  it  is  indeed  the  Guide-Dog 
Temple.   But  these  dogs,  they  are  not  goddesses,  since 

each  one  goes  to  serve  her  blind — her  blind   What 

it  is,  the  right  word — burden?  " 

"  Gharge,"  Geoffrey  suggested. 

"  Yes,  thank  you,  that  is  better.  Her  blind  charge. 
And  then  she  leaves  the  Temple  and  goes  to  devote  her 
life  to  him.  She  guards  and  guides  him.  So  she  not  really 
is  a  goddess  but  a — an  angel  to  guide.  What  it  is  in 
English?" 
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"  Why,  a  guardian  angel,  of  course,"  I  said. 

"  Yes,  a  guardian  angel.  These  bitches  are  guardian 
angels  in  harness." 

He  went  away,  taking  Olga  to  a  kennel.  He  was 
pleased  with  the  phrase.  We  heard  him  repeating  it  to  my 
grey  Alsatian.  "  A  good  angel  in  harness,  that  it  is  what 
you  are,"  we  heard  him  say,  and  I  feel  sure  Olga  wagged 
her  tail  at  the  extra  kindliness  in  his  voice. 

It  was  with  a  heavy  heart  that  I  left  the  school  that 
evening.  My  pleasure  at  seeing  Mr.  Tillott  was  rather 
overcast  by  this  calamity  which  meant  the  loss  of  Olga. 
Truly,  I  felt  that  my  heart  would  break  when  the  time  came 
to  say  good-bye,  because  she,  too,  looked  most  despondent. 
How  did  1  know?  Why,  when  I  put  my  arms  round  her 
she  snuggled  against  me,  whining  and  licking  my  nose.  No 
more  did  her  bushy  tail  wag  vigorously.  It  drooped,  a  sad 
tail  indeed.  She  must  have  guessed  that  something  un- 
pleasant was  about  to  happen.  It  needed  all  Mr.  Gaunt's 
strength  to  drag  her  back  on  the  leash  to  her  kennel,  and 
if  she  had  not  been  a  well-disciplined  dog  I  doubt  if  she 
would  have  gone.  Once  inside  she  burst  into  a  succession 
of  really  heart-breaking  howls. 

During  the  journey  home  I  was  thankful  for  Mrs. 
Tillott.  Without  actually  taking  me  into  her  arms  she 
managed  to  give  me  a  mother's  consolation.  I  was  tre- 
mendously cheered  by  her  kind  voice  and  her  optimistic 
outlook,  so  that  before  the  end  of  the  run  I  found  myself 
agreeing  that  matters  might  have  been  worse.  Olga  might 
have  been  poisoned,  or  run  over  by  a  car,  and  that  would 
have  been  the  end  of  her. 

Having  deposited  Mrs.  Tillott  at  her  door  and  politely 
refused  her  invitation  to  "  come  in  for  a  bit  of  something 
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to  eat,"  Birkenshaw  and  I  drove  quickly  home.  Hearing 
the  Big  White  Chief  talking  in  the  drawing-room  I  made 
straight  for  it,  undaunted  by  the  fact  that  his  voice 
sounded  angry.  Perhaps  he  was  only  bemoaning  the  state 
of  municipal  politics  with  a  neighbour  or  city  council 
friend,  in  which  case  I  felt  quite  justified  in  interrupting 
him. 

"  Hello,  are  you  back?  "  he  said  at  sight  of  me,  and  in 
my  impulsive  way  I  burst  out,  "  Chief,  what  d'you  think? 
Olga's  going  to  have  puppies,  and  will  have  to  stay  at 
Roosebarrow  for  three  months." 

I  told  him  everything  before  he  or  his  visitor  could 
make  any  reply.  When  I  had  got  rid  of  my  sensational 
information  a  couple  of  arms  slid  round  m^y  shoulders  and 
a  bristly  little  moustache  nestled  under  my  nose.  Thin  lips 
kissed  me  generously,  and  I  smelt  Turkish  cigarettes  plus 
whisky  fumes  mixed  with  peppermint  drops. 

There  was  only  one  moustache  in  the  world  which 
went  with  breath  like  that.  "  It  isn't  Uncle  El  win !  "  I 
cried. 

"Why  shouldn't  it  be?"  exclaimed  the  fumes,  and  I 
heard  a  thigh  being  slapped.  "  What  did  I  tell  you,  George 
Wilberforce,  eh  ?  '  I'll  keep  quite  quiet,'  I  said,  '  and  see 
if  young  Sylvia  will  recognize  me.  She's  sure  to,'  I  said, 
but  you  just  looked  glum  and  grunted  as  if  I'd  suggested 
borrowing  money  from  you.  Damn  it,  don't  scowl  at  me, 
George  Wilberforce  Blake.  I'm  your  brother,  when  all's 
said  and  done.  Your  child  here  welcomes  me,  don't 
you,  Sylvia,  my  sparrow?  She's  glad  to  see  her  Uncle 
Elwin,  all  the  way  from  Nicaragua,  aren't  you,  my 
dove  ?  " 

He  took  me  into  his  arms  and  I  responded  with  a. 
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vigorous  hug.  Yes,  I  was  glad  to  see  him  again.  Uncle 
Elwin  is  a  villain,  a  parasite,  a  man  who  would  sooner 
blackmail  a  fellow- creature  than  get  money  by  honest 
work.  I  have  tried  to  dislike  him  but  I  cannot.  There  is 
something  so  genuine  about  his  worthless  nature.  He 
knows  he  is  a  spendthrift,  ne'er-do-well,  and  prodigal 
brother  in  the  most  concentrated  form,  but  there  is  actually 
some  vanity  in  his  shameless  avowal  of  it.  He  says  it 
takes  all  sorts  to  make  a  world  and  so  he  has  his  place  in 
creation's  scheme.  When  Father  once  reminded  him  that 
the  same  could  be  said  of  fungus  on  a  tree  bole  he  retorted 
that  the  fungus's  existence  was  highly  important  to  the 
fungus,  and  that  as  God  had  created  it  thus  the  fungus 
could  not  be  blamed. 

"  So  Olga's  about  to  become  a  mother,  is  she  ?  "  he 
said.  "Now  that's  an  occasion  for  rejoicing,  surely!  Oh, 
never  mind  the  inconvenience  you'll  be  put  to.  Wait  till  the 
litter  grows  up.  You'll  find  the  pups'll  be  born  with  the 
guide-dog  instinct  ready  made.  The  day  may  come,  when 
Olga's  passed  away  " 

"  Oh,  don't !  "  I  cried. 

" — When  Olga's  passed  away,"  he  went  on  remorse- 
lessly, "  and  you  have  to  train  for  a  new  guide-dog,  that 
they'll  pair  you  off  with  one  of  her  daughters — or  even 
one  of  her  grand-daughters.  I  can  see  possibilities  in  this. 
I'm  surprised  they  haven't  tried  to  breed  guide-dogs  be- 
fore." 

I  explained  that  the  school's  resources  would  not 
permit  of  a  nursery  being  run.  Teachable  Alsatians  were 
so  few  that  all  available  dogs  were  needed  for  blind 
students. 

^''Then  why  don't  they  breed  from  old  bitches  out  of 
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harness?  "  he  asked.  "  It  might  lower  the  standard  of  the 
breed,  but  if  they  could  produce  pups  with  the  guide-dog 
instinct  " 

I  explained  that  as  the  Guide-Dog  Movement  is  only 
a  recent  thing  in  England  most  of  the  original  dogs  were 
still  working.  Those  "  out  of  harness,"  as  he  called  it,  had 
either  died  or  were  living  out  an  honourable  old  age  in 
well-fed  retirement.  Of  course  they  could  not  be  put  to 
use  as  mothers. 

"  Elwin,  as  usual,  is  dogmatizing  on  a  subject  about 
which  he  knows  nothing,"  said  Father  asperitively,  to  whicfi 
Elwin  replied  that  he  was  not,  he  was  only  making  help- 
ful suggestions.  However  it  might  be,  he  said,  he  was 
engrossed  by  the  Mystery  of  the  Wayward  Alsatian.  Here 
was  a  bitch  which  had  been  carefully  guarded  in  season 
and  out  of  season;  there  seemed  no  possibility  of  a  dog 
jumping  the  fence,  and  yet  she  was  enoeinte. 

"  Ten  to  one  you'll  find  that  Joxer's  at  the  bottom  of 
this,"  he  said  cheerily. 

"  What  the  deuce  do  you  mean?  "  cried  Father. 

"  Why,  he's  been  an  enforced  celibate  all  these  years, 
like  the  average  monk,  and  Olga's  been  deprived  of  Alsa- 
tian society.  Even  monks  have  their  temptations,  and  no 
doubt  he  took  advantage  of  his  circumstances." 

"  Are  you  insinuating  ?  "  began  Father. 

"  I  don't  see  why  a  cross  between  a  monkey  and  a  dog 
shouldn't  be  possible." 

"  Oh,  but  it's  too  foul!  "  I  burst  out.  "  I  don't  believe 
Olga  would  stoop  to  such  a  thing — it's  unnatural  and 
horrid." 

"  I  think  you  ought  to  be  more  careful  what  you  say 
before  Sylvia,"  said  the  Big  White  Chief  "  In  any  case, 
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it's  a  most  unpleasant  idea,  and  only  a  fellow  with  your 
type  of  vile  mind  could  think  of  it." 

"  I  don't  want  to  alarm  the  child,"  protested  Elwin. 
"  I  merely  make  the  suggestion  for  what  it's  worth.  And 
why  should  it  seem  horrid,  unnatural,  unpleasant?  When 
I  was  in  Rhodesia  a  farmer  showed  me  a  monster  there^ — 
it  was  the  result  of  crossing  a  dog  with  a  lioness.  The 
idea  was  to  produce  an  animal  which  would  obey  man  and 
at  the  same  time  be  capable  of  keeping  lions  away.  It 
wasn't  a  success,  though.  The  damn'  things  were  too  fierce, 
and  there  was  always  the  danger  that  if  it  came  to  a 
stand-up  scrap  they'd  join  the  lions." 

The  Big  White  Chief  insisted  on  changing  the  subject, 
but  the  seeds  of  anxiety  were  sown  in  my  mind.  The 
situation  would  be  bad  enough  if  Olga's  litter  turned  out 
to  be  mongrels.  What  sort  of  horror  would  it  be  if  she 
gave  birth  to  monsters?  Suppose  the  pain  of  such  an  un- 
natural labour  were  to  kill  her?  Or  even  if  she  were 
delivered  of  them  safely,  would  the  disgrace  not  be  more 
than  we  could  bear?  In  our  future  partnership,  granted 
that  she  was  not  ruined  for  ever  for  guide-dog  work,  would 
there  not  always  be  a  bogy  between  us — the  bogy  of  her 
sin  against  natural  laws?  I  should  try  to  ignore  it,  but 
Olga  would  always  feel  she  had  lost  caste  in  my  eyes  and 
in  those  of  the  other  human  friends  she  had.  And  what 
of  Joxer?  Well,  knowing  that  chimpanzee  as  I  did,  I  felt 
sure  that  he  would  not  lose  any  sleep  over  what  he  had 
done.  A  born  mischief-maker,  he  would  probably  preen 
himself  on  having  done  something  clever. 

Uncle  Elwin  voiced  this  very  conviction  when  we  went 
into  the  menagerie  to  see  Joxer  later.  He  had  arrived  from 
Liverpool  only  that  afternoon  and  had  been  too  busy  talk- 
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ing  to  Father  to  have  time  for  renewing  acquaintance  with 
the  chimp  who  had  saved  his  Hfe.  Joxer  greeted  him  with 
delight  and  vigorously  shook  his  hand. 

"  You  wicked  old  devil,"  said  Uncle  Elwin.  "  What  a 
lot  you  could  tell  us  if  you  would.  Of  course  we  don't 
expect  you  to  show  shame.  You're  thinking  you're  a  hell 
of  a  fellow,  aren't  you,  ruining  an  honest  woman  and 
filling  the  house  with  shame  and  grief  " 

"  I  wish  you'd  let  that  subject  drop,"  the  Big  White 
Chief  interrupted.  "  A  joke's  a  joke,  but  I  don't  consider 
this  a  fit  topic  for  joking." 

"  But  I'm  not  joking,  George.  I'm  upbraiding  this 
chimp  as  a  scandalous  libertine.  Depend  on  it,  he's  more 
to  blame  than  Olga.  He's  played  Tarquinius  to  her 
Lucretia  " 

He  went  on  in  this  Rabelaisian  way  until  Father  got 
angry,  and  as  he  had  reasons  for  wishing  to  keep  him 
sweet-tempered  Uncle  Elwin  desisted.  I  was  not  as 
shocked  by  his  frankness  as  many  a  girl  would  have  been 
in  my  place.  When  you  have  kept  hens,  dogs,  and  rabbits 
over  a  long  period  of  years  you  discuss  the  topic  of  repro- 
duction without  any  preparatory  blushes  and  coughs.  It 
seems  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world.  Indeed,  it  is 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world. 

Uncle  Elwin  had  come,  as  he  said,  all  the  way  from 
Nicaragua  where  he  had  an  interest  in  a  gold  mine.  He 
was  hoping  to  persuade  Father  to  buy  shares  in  it,  and 
Father  had  been  objecting  when  I  arrived.  He  was  very 
annoyed  because  Uncle  Elwin  had  come  back  to  plague 
him.  Elwin  had  last  been  given  money  to  go  to  Australia 
and  lose  his  memory.  He  must  have  lost  it  before  he  set 
out,  catching  the  boat  to  Central  America  instead.   As  the 
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Chief  remarked  to  me  later,  he  could  not  have  returned 
at  a  less  convenient  time.  Daddy's  election  battle  would 
soon  be  beginning,  and  disreputable  brothers  were  posi- 
tively the  last  relations  about  whom  he  wished  Conserva- 
tive committees  to  know. 
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THE   MONKEY  AND  THE  BIKE 

★ 

UNCLE  Elwin  had  come  to  stay.  He  frankly  informed 
Father  that  he  did  not  intend  to  leave  the  house  in 
under  three  months,  so  he,  George  Wilber force  Blake,  Esq., 
J.P.,  would  have  to  resign  himself  to  the  unwanted 
presence. 

Some  men  would  have  thrown  Uncle  Elwin  out  by  the 
front  door  and  dribbled  him  down  the  drive,  but  the  Big 
White  Chief  was  too  dignified  for  that,  especially  with  a 
domestic  in  the  house.  He  contented  himself  with  making 
uncomplimentary  remarks  about  Elwin  in  Elwin's  presence, 
he  insulted  him  in  a  quiet  way  whenever  he  could,  and 
if  he  told  him  once  that  he  was  a  disgrace  to  the  name  of 
Englishman  he  told  him  fifty  times.  Uncle  Elwin,  who  is 
the  thickest  skinned  of  God's  creatures,  not  excepting  the 
rhinoceros,  paid  simply  no  attention.  As  he  said  to  me,  no 
insults  of  Father's  could  hurt  him  half  so  much  as  being 
turned  out  of  a  good  home  and  compelled  to  work  for  his 
living.  The  most  damaging  reprisal  the  Big  White  Chief 
took  was  to  refuse  Elwin  financial  aid  in  his  latest  wild-cat 
adventure. 

Yet  the  Wicked  Uncle,  like  adversity,  was  not  without 
his  uses.  He  conducted  me  on  shopping  excursions.  He 
lent  me  his  arm  for  morning  walks  when  the  weather  was 
fine.  A  soldier  of  fortune  who  could  be  eloquent  over  his 
battles,  artistically  stretching  the  truth  when  necessary,  he 
spoke  to  me  of  antres  vast  and  deserts  idle,  of  the  Anthro- 
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pophagi  and  men  whose  heads  do  grow  beneath  their 
shoulders,  while  I  listened  entranced  like  a  blind  Des- 
demona. 

Uncle  Elwin  was  indeed  a  very  good-hearted  villain,  and 
did  his  best  to  divert  my  mind  from  the  absent  spinster 
companion.  On  my  morning  round  of  the  menagerie  he 
used  to  make  me  laugh  with  his  descriptions  of  Joxer,  and 
one  morning  when  we  approached  the  monkey  house  he 
told  me  that  my  mischievous  ape  was  outside,  trying  to 
pump  up  a  tyre  of  Birkenshaw's  bicycle.  Birkenshaw  rode 
from  home  on  his  bicycle  and  kept  it  in  the  run,  and  just 
then  he  was  cleaning  out  the  monkey  house  so  Joxer  was 
able  to  tinker  with  the  machine. 

So  efficient  was  Joxer's  pumping  that  Elwin  declared  he 
could  not  have  done  the  job  better  himself,  but  as  he 
did  not  want  to  see  Birkenshaw's  tyres  blown  off  their 
rims  he  took  the  pump  away. 

I  jokingly  suggested  that  he  should  teach  Joxer  to  ride 
the  bicycle,  and  my  uncle  seemed  quite  taken  with  the 
idea.  He  lifted  the  monkey  into  the  saddle,  telling  me  to 
hold  the  handle-bars,  but  Joxer,  with  hairy  legs  astride  and 
overcoat  tails  a-flapping,  was  indignant  and  protested  in 
heated  monkey  language  until  we  let  him  go.  He  retired 
to  his  house,  to  keep  a  hurt  and  dignified  silence. 

However,  Uncle  Elwin  said  he  had  not  finished  with 
him  yet.  "  Now  I'm  going  to  show  you  something  of 
simian  psychology,  Sylvia,  my  sparrow,"  he  promised  me, 
and  for  the  next  few  mornings  while  Birkenshaw  was 
cleaning  out  the  monkey  house  Uncle  Elwin  busied  him- 
self in  riding  round  and  round  the  run  on  the  bicycle. 
The  Big  White  Chief  caught  him  at  it  and  sulphurously 
asked  him  if  he  was  demented,  but  he  returned  an  enig- 
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matic  answer,  for  we  had  decided  to  keep  our  training 
project  a  secret. 

By  the  end  of  the  week  the  effect  of  Uncle's  cunning 
was  seen.  He  told  me  that  Joxer  had  got  into  the  habit  of 
watching  him  from  just  inside  the  monkey-house  door, 
though  if  Elwin  showed  that  he  had  noticed  it  his  head 
would  be  quickly  drawn  back  again.  Birkenshaw  was  in 
the  secret  and  was  as  interested  as  any  of  us  in  the  out- 
come of  the  experiment,  which  is  why  he  had  allowed  us 
to  use  his  bicycle,  especially  as  I  had  promised  to  make 
good  any  damage  it  might  sustain.  One  morning  when  he 
judged  the  time  was  ripe  my  uncle  told  the  chauffeur  to 
hurry  through  his  cleaning  work  and  the  three  of  us  left 
the  run,  to  take  up  observation  posts.  Elwin  had  propped 
the  bicycle  against  the  wall  quite  near  to  Joxer's  inquisitive 
eye. 

Very  soon  the  chimpanzee  stole  from  his  doorway,  gave 
a  glance  round  to  see  if  anyone  was  watching,  and  put  an 
interrogative  paw  upon  the  bicycle  handle-bars.  From  that 
it  was  but  a  short  step  to  swinging  his  leg  over  the  saddle 
as  he  had  seen  Uncle  Elwin  do,  and  then  followed  praise- 
worthy attempts  to  keep  his  balance  while  starting  off  from 
rest.  The  surprising  thing  is  that  Joxer  had  a  genuine 
knack  for  cycling,  for  after  a  few  essays  in  which  he 
wobbled  halfway  round  the  run  and  kept  falling  over  with 
the  bicycle  on  top  of  him  he  finally  began  to  go  triumph- 
antly round  and  round,  an  accomplished  cyclist  without 
ever  a  practical  lesson  from  a  human  being. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  next  week  my  sedulous  ape  was 
doing  so  well  that  we  drew  the  Big  White  Chief's  attention 
to  his  prowess  and  Father  rewarded  us  by  bursting  into 
roars  of  laughter.  He  was  as  wholehearted  in  his  mirth 
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as  any  schoolboy,  though  I  must  admit  he  toned  down  and 
got  rather  formal  when  he  heard  that  it  was  his  scapegrace 
brother  who  had  taught  the  monkey  to  ride.  Still,  he  so 
enjoyed  the  sight  of  Joxer  on  the  bicycle  that  he  told 
Birkenshaw  to  see  if  he  could  pick  up  a  second-hand 
machine  for  him,  which  Birkenshaw  did,  Father  willingly 
standing  the  pound  it  cost. 

From  that  time  on  Joxer  had  a  machine  of  his  own  and 
for  weeks  did  nothing  but  pedal  round  the  grounds,  clad 
in  his  overcoat  and  a  muffler.  Winnie  said  he  was  an 
excruciatingly  funny  sight,  especially  when  he  took  one 
hand  off  the  handle-bars  in  order  to  scratch  himself  Of 
course,  we  had  to  see  that  he  went  straight  into  the 
monkey-house  when  he  had  done  cycling,  because  other- 
wise he  might  have  caught  a  fatal  cold,  getting  all  heated 
and  then  cooling  off  in  the  wintry  air. 

In  connection  with  this  I  may  as  well  mention  here 
that  several  months  later,  when  I  had  my  guide-dog  back 
again,  I  was  greatly  surprised  one  morning  to  find  that  an 
ever-increasing  crowd  seemed  to  be  following  us  as  we  took 
our  morning  walk.  They  were  mainly  children,  if  I  might 
judge  from  their  voices,  while  I  also  heard  exclamations  of 
delight  and  wonderment  from  adult  passers-by. 

I  stopped  and  asked  one  of  these  what  was  happening 
behind  me,  and  he  laughed  and  said,  "  Why,  don't  you 
know.  Miss,  it's  a  monkey  on  a  bicycle."  As  I  stood  there 
the  wicked  Joxer  wheeled  slowly  up  to  me  (with  rather  a 
sheepish  air,  I  imagine),  and  we  were  the  centre  of  a  mob 
of  excited  children.  I  put  my  hand  out  and  Joxer  shook  it, 
to  the  rapture  of  all  present. 

I  was  feeling  terribly  embarrassed,  so  I  hurriedly  turned 
about  and  went  home,  Joxer  after  me  on  the  bicycle  and 
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the  children  following.  I  felt  like  the  Pied  Piper  of 
Hamelin.  Every  now  and  then  a  roar  of  laughter  would 
go  up  and  I  wondered  if  Joxer  had  taken  a  paw  off  the 
handle-bars  in  order  to  scratch  himself,  as  this  feat  was 
popular  with  all  who  had  the  luck  to  see  him  cycling.  The 
children  followed  us  to  the  drive  gates,  and  were  constantly 
joined  by  others  of  the  neighbourhood.  Olga  and  I  went 
through,  Joxer  a  little  way  behind  like  the  lame  boy  in 
the  poem,  but  there  the  similarity  ended,  for  it  was  he  who 
followed  us  into  the  cavern,  our  house,  while  it  was  the 
children  who  had  to  stay  outside. 

Broughton  and  the  vicinity  were  a  source  of  terrific 
interest  to  children  for  miles  round  after  that,  but  poor 
Joxer  never  rode  abroad  again.  The  noise  and  the  traffic 
had  frightened  him  (on  the  journey  back  he  rode  all  the 
way  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  road  and  not  only  risked 
colliding  with  motor  traffic  but  also  having  his  name  and 
address  taken  by  some  stem  policeman).  In  addition  to 
that  I  fancy  he  was  offended  by  the  universal  laughter,  for 
animals  are  just  as  sensitive  to  ridicule  as  you  and  I. 
Bitterly  wounded,  he  didn't  touch  his  bicycle  again  for 
weeks  and  although  he  returned  to  it,  as  a  child  to  a  well- 
loved  toy,  he  never  regained  his  old  cycling  zest.  A  chim- 
panzee remembers,  and  probably  the  sight  of  his  machine 
made  him  think  of  the  day  when  he,  the  hero  of  a  naval 
engagement,  appeared  in  public  as  a  general  laughing- 
stock. 
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Geoffrey's  second  pair  of  eyes 

★ 

AT  the  beginning  of  December  Geoffrey  and  Greta,  his 
golden-haired  retriever,  left  the  Roosebarrow  training 
centre  as  qualified  guide-dog  partners.  He  had  said  good- 
bye to  Miss  Shaw  and  the  Captain,  warmly  promising 
to  send  them  monthly  details  of  Greta's  progress,  having 
been  given  twelve  addressed  postcards  on  which  answers 
to  printed  questions  were  to  be  written.  For  a  year  after 
taking  his  dog  home  each  guide-dog  user  sends  monthly 
reports  thus. 

Mrs.  Tillott  and  I  were  waiting  for  him  at  the  station, 
and  I  was  thrilled  to  feel  that  he  was  really  pleased  to  find 
me  there.  I  was  anxious  to  hear  news  of  Olga,  for  the 
letters  I  had  had  from  the  school  had  been  reticent,  not 
going  beyond  a  formal  assurance  that  the  bitch  was  well. 
Birkenshaw  took  Geoffrey's  suitcase  from  him  and  we 
drove  to  Factory  Street. 

When  we  arrived  Mrs.  Tillott  insisted  on  getting  us  a 
meal  ready,  paying  particular  attention  to  some  hot  strong 
tea  for  Geoffrey.  We  sat  in  the  kitchen,  Birkenshaw  with 
us,  and  Geoffrey  told  me  that  Olga  seemed  to  be  missing 
me. 

"  She's  off  her  food,"  he  said.  "  She  won't  eat  and  she 
howls  at  night." 

"Do  you  think  it's  serious?"  I  cried,  all  concern.  "I 
don't  want  her  to  starve  to  death,  pining  for  me." 

He  assured  me  that  they  would  know  how  to  care  for 
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Olga  at  the  school.  They  must  have  had  many  a  similar 
case  of  a  guide-dog  parted  for  some  reason  from  its  master 
and  pining  for  him. 

The  presence  of  Mrs.  Tillott  and  Birkenshaw  made  us 
feel  restrained  so  I  was  unable  to  tell  Geoffrey  exactly  how 
pleased  I  was  that  he  had  come  home.  For  his  part  (as 
he  told  me  later)  he  felt  very  affectionately  towards  me, 
as  he  thought  I'd  done  so  much  for  him  without  making 
him  feel  as  if  accepting  charity.  To  give  his  own  words, 
he  was  as  far  in  love  with  me  as  a  blind  man  could  expect 
to  be  on  such  short  acquaintance,  and  hoped  that  my 
meeting  him  off  the  train  meant  at  least  that  I  wanted  to 
keep  up  our  friendship. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  I've  been  thinking,  Mr.  Tillott,"  I 
remarked  when  I  had  stroked  Greta's  silky  coat  and  said 
how  lucky  he  was  to  have  got  such  a  beautiful  guide-dog. 
"  Perhaps  we  can  arrange  some  joint  rambles  when  Olga 
comes  home.  She  often  takes  me  on  country  walks,  but  it 
would  be  better  if  I  had  someone  to  talk  to." 

"  But  don't  you  talk  to  Olga?  "  he  asked. 

"  Of  course,  only  I  don't  like  one-sided  conversations. 
Olga  just  rubs  her  head  against  my  knee,  and  I  don't  know 
what  she's  thinking.  She  never  disagrees  or  tells  me  some- 
thing I  didn't  know  before.  I'd  rather  like  to  hear  one  of 
your  famous  lectures  about  everything  under  the  sun." 

He  chuckled.  "  It's  grand  to  know  that  somebody  is 
anxious  to  hear  me  lecture  who  isn't  compelled  to.  You 
might  be  disappointed,  though.  I'd  be  awfully  pleased  to 
go  for  a  joint  ramble,  but  my  day  would  be  spoiled  if  I 
thought  I  was  boring  you." 

"  Oh,  I'm  willing  to  risk  that,"  I  answered  cheerily. 
"  And  I  say !  As  soon  as  you  think  you  can  find  the  way 
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with  Greta  you'd  better  look  me  up  some  afternoon.  I 
shan't  be  able  to  get  about  much  until  Olga  comes  back, 
so  visitors  will  be  welcome." 

He  explained  that  as  he  was  engaged  at  the  Blind  Insti- 
tution every  day  but  Saturday  he  would  have  to  come  in 
the  early  evening.  I  replied  that  he  would  be  welcome 
whenever  he  came,  so  he  thanked  me  and  his  mother  said 
that  in  return  I  might  drop  in  for  a  cup  of  tea  whenever 
I  found  myself  in  their  neighbourhood.  I  should  not  be 
sent  empty  away. 

Geoffrey  spent  the  next  few  days  in  learning  short  walks 
in  the  Factory  Street  vicinity  and  also  the  route  to  the 
Blind  Institution.  Many  people,  friends  and  strangers, 
stopped  him  on  seeing  him  out  with  Greta.  He  welcomed 
intelligent  inquiries,  finding  as  I  had  done  that  it  was  with 
a  positively  religious  enthusiasm  one  spread  the  gospel  of 
the  Guide-Dog  Movement.  Crusading  zeal  for  guide- 
doggery  grew  upon  him,  and  something  else  which  had 
been  bom  at  the  school,  a  new  zest  for  life,  a  feeling  that 
to  be  blind  might  not  be  so  terrible  after  all.  He  lost  much 
of  his  bitterness,  was  less  inclined  to  be  cynical.  He  had 
thought  he  was  knocked  out  of  the  world  but  he  now  saw 
that  his  dog  was  leading  him  back  into  it.  She  gave  him  a 
completely  new  interest,  being  something  to  love  and  care 
for,  something  to  help  him  in  the  solution  of  problems.  As 
he  said,  if  she  could  have  indicated  the  winning  line  in 
Sheerbottle's  Penny  Points  Pool  his  happiness  would  have 
been  complete,  but  by  some  oversight  Captain  Petroff  had 
not  trained  her  to  make  football  forecasts.  As  it  was,  she 
was  his  companion  and  child  in  one,  his  pilot,  his  helms- 
man, his  helpmate,  and  his  baby. 

Never  had  he  taken  such  care  of  any  possession  as  he 
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did  of  that  bitch.  He  kept  her  by  him  in  the  house  most 
of  the  time,  and  his  mother  told  the  neighbours  it  were  a 
fair  treat,  the  way  our  Geoffrey  had  brightened  up.  Before 
he  went  to  Roosebarrow  it  seemed  he  had  not  a  single 
interest  outside  of  reading  Braille.  Now  he  were  for  ever 
grooming  Greta,  playing  with  Greta,  feeding  Greta,  or 
thinking  about  the  next  meal  for  Greta.  You  had  only  to 
say  "  guide-dog  "  and  he  were  as  bad  as  that  blind  girl,  he 
would  give  you  enough  history  of  the  Guide-Dog  Move- 
ment to  fill  a  Bible.  Dogs,  dogs,  dogs,  she  were  getting 
fair  dogged  to  death. 

In  spite  of  what  I  called  his  stiff-necked  silly  pride  he 
was  pleased  with  the  run  which  the  Big  White  Chief  had 
fitted  up  for  him. 

It  had  come  as  a  great  surprise.  While  he  had  been 
away  at  Roosebarrow  I  had  visited  his  friend  Mr.  Dempsey 
and  decided  that  the  space  he  could  carve  out  of  his 
poultry  run  was  hopelessly  inadequate  for  a  lively  dog. 
Furthermore  I  did  not  approve  of  a  kennel  which  was  to 
be  "  knocked  together  out  of  some  old  soap-boxes,"  even 
if  Mr.  Dempsey  was  a  miracle  at  that  sort  of  thing.  I  had 
told  Mr.  Dempsey  what  I  intended  to  do,  begged  Mrs. 
Tillott  not  to  reveal  my  machinations  in  her  letters  to 
Geoffrey,  and  asked  the  Big  White  Chief  to  speed  up  the 
kennel-building.  When  he  arrived  home  he  found  Greta's 
demesne  and  manor-house  prepared,  whether  he  liked  it 
or  not. 

Of  course  he  had  to  give  in.  Now  that  it  was  done  he 
had  to  agree  that  it  had  been  well  done.  The  run  was 
about  as  long  as  a  cricket  pitch  and  three  times  the  width 
of  the  popping  crease  (that  was  how  he  fixed  its  size  in 
his  head).  It  was  surrounded  by  a  fence  of  staves  and 
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wire  netting  as  tall  as  a  policeman.  The  kennel  was  a 
spacious  hut,  also  of  wood  and  wire  netting,  and  could  be 
boarded  up  in  windy  weather,  after  the  style  of  the  Roose- 
barrow  kennels.  The  run  being  but  two  street-ends  from 
his  house  he  was  able  to  find  his  way  to  and  from  it  with 
a  walking  stick  and  as  there  were  no  busy  roads  to  cross  he 
went  for  Greta  in  the  morning  and  returned  from  her  at 
night  with  perfect  security. 

Like  every  other  pair  of  guide-dog  partners  working  in 
their  home  town,  they  were  often  hindered  by  a  well- 
meaning  public.  I  suppose  it  is  beyond  human  nature  to 
stand  unalarmed  while  a  blind  man  prepares  to  cross  a 
road  full  of  traffic.  He  often  felt  hands  laid  on  his  arm 
or  heard  warnings  shouted  into  his  ears  and  found  it  useless 
to  explain  that  his  dog  would  take  care  of  him.  Passers-by 
attempted  to  guide  them  across,  some  being  growled  at  by 
Greta  for  touching  the  harness,  because  that  is  sacrilege  to 
a  guide-dog  so  long  as  its  master  holds  the  handle.  Greta 
objected  to  interference,  suspecting  that  harm  was  meant 
to  her  master,  and  he  had  fearful  qualms  lest  she  should 
turn  and  bite  the  well-meaning  interrupters. 

After  initial  difficulties  they  worked  excellently.  The 
golden-haired  retriever  realized  that  her  partner  was  per- 
fectly confident  and  that  gave  her  every  confidence  too. 
He  knew  his  Cornbury  thoroughly,  and  so  they  were  able 
to  give  full  play  to  guide-dog  principles.  When  the  public 
would  leave  her  alone  Greta  enabled  him  to  walk  the 
streets  like  a  man  with  all  his  faculties. 

Would  he  ever  forget  those  first  few  weeks?  His  inde- 
pendence was  wonderful  to  feel.  For  the  first  time  in  five 
years  he  could  go  wherever  he  wished  without  needing  to 
consult  the  convenience  of  sighted  friends.    Every  morn- 
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ing  he  walked  to  the  Blind  Institute,  where  he  left  Greta 
in  the  kitchen  before  going  upstairs  to  his  work  of  teach- 
ing Braille  and  typing  correspondence  from  the  manager's 
dictation.  The  lively,  affectionate  retriever  soon  became  a 
favourite  at  the  Institution,  making  friends  on  all  sides 
once  she  had  got  accustomed  to  his  leaving  her,  and  lost 
much  of  the  possessiveness  which  had  made  her  snarl  at 
strangers  who  approached  him  too  closely. 


As  Christmas  drew  near  a  new  interest  filled  my  life, 
helping  me  to  forget  the  sadness  of  still  being  parted  from 
Olga.  Like  every  other  constituency  in  which  a  by-election 
is  pending,  North  Combury  had  been  pickabacked  into 
prominence.  The  national  Press  said,  "  All  eyes  are  on 
North  Cornbury."  The  division  would  give  a  lead  to  the 
country.  The  electors  would  have  an  opportunity  of 
striking  a  blow  for  Conservatism,  Liberalism,  or  Socialism, 
according  to  which  brand  of  newspaper  was  using  that 
time-honoured  phrase.  North  Cornbury,  previously  a  wall- 
flower among  six  hundred  and  fifteen  young  ladies  at  a 
ball,  had  just  had  a  death  in  the  family  and  become  an 
heiress,  so  now  all  the  ball  officials  wanted  to  dance  with 
her. 

I  was  ever  so  keen  for  Father  to  get  in.  Neither  he  nor 
I  really  doubted  that  the  voting  would  result  in  a  Conser- 
vative victory.  We  were  like  boxers  before  a  big  fight. 
Father's  election  agent,  a  Mr.  Percy  Lavering,  exuber- 
antly told  us  that  this  optimism  was  all  to  the  good.  "  No 
use  having  a  candidate  who's  beaten  before  they  start  poll- 
ing," he  chirruped.  "  Believe  me,  Mr.  Blake,  I  never  knew 
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a  candidate  who  was  more  honestly  convinced  he'd  win.  I 
mean  honestly  convinced,  not  just  shouting  about  his 
chances  to  keep  his  courage  up." 

Mr.  Lavering,  a  protege  of  Sir  Henry  Cliffield's,  was  a 
very  charming  young  man  who  had  probably  got  on  be- 
cause of  that  charm.  I  fancy  he  knew  how  to  make  himself 
liked  by  men  who  could  do  him  some  good.  He  was  always 
deferent  when  it  paid  to  be  deferent,  but  this  does  not  mean 
that  he  was  afraid  of  expressing  his  personal  opinions  to  the 
right  people.  For  instance,  he  always  talked  to  Father  and 
me  as  if  getting  into  Parliament  were  a  sacred  task  which 
only  saintly  men  (such  as  Father)  should  undertake.  The 
political  enlightenment  of  the  people  was  the  solemn  duty 
of  every  upright  Conservative.  Yet  I  once  overheard  him 
at  the  committee  rooms  talking  to  somebody  who  must 
have  been  a  close  friend  of  his.  I  was  sitting  a  little  way 
off  and  he  probably  underestimated  my  powers  of  hear- 
ing. 

"  Aw,  what's  the  use  of  giving  people  logic  in  a 
speech  ?  "  he  asked.  "  You  can't  teach  a  crowd  anything 
from  a  platform.  They  don't  like  you  if  you  try  to  make 
'em  think.  Best  way  is  to  tell  'em  what  they  like  to  hear, 
not  educate  'em.  Seems  to  me  the  majority  of  people 
grumble  no  matter  who  gets  in,  so  why  worry?  Do  your 
best  to  get  your  own  man  in  on  a  lot  of  general  state- 
ments, appealing  to  what  your  crowd  thinks  is  its  common 
sense,  and  only  promise  what  you  know  is  sure  to  happen 
anyway." 

There  was  something  about  Mr.  Lavering  that  reminded 
me  of  Uncle  Elwin,  although  you  had  to  look  below  the 
surface  to  find  it.  In  a  way  you  might  say  that  they 
both  got  their  living  and  sense  of  well-being  out  of  taking 
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advantage  of  simple  souls.  My  Uncle  Elwin  was  never  more 
content  with  existence  than  when  he  had  just  managed  to 
borrow  some  money,  while  Mr.  Lavering  reflected  that 
mood  after  a  successful  public  meeting.  I  suppose  they 
both  felt  at  such  times  that  they  were  ably  occupying  the 
station  to  which  it  had  pleased  God  to  call  them. 

In  accordance  with  his  promise  Geoffrey  Tillott  looked 
me  up  some  two  weeks  after  his  return  home.  He  could 
not  have  chosen  a  better  opportunity  for  an  informal  after- 
noon. Father  was  divided  between  his  office  and  the  com- 
mittee rooms,  while  Uncle  Elwin  had  gone  out. 

"  There's  a  young  gentleman  and  lady  friend  to  see  you. 
Miss  Sylvia,"  said  Winnie  in  a  mysterious  whisper  at  two 
o'clock  that  afternoon.  "  Very  good-looking  and  smart 
they  are,  both  of  them." 

"  Do  you  mean  Mr.  Tillott  and  his  guide-dog?  "  I  asked 
eagerly. 

"  You'd  better  wait  and  see,"  she  answered  with  a  pert- 
ness  which  would  have  driven  Mr.  Blake  frantic  if  she 
had  been  silly  enough  to  let  him  hear  her.  Father  has  often 
grumbled  at  me  for  being  too  familiar  with  Winnie. 
"  Show  them  in,  if  it  is,"  I  said,  "  and  if  it  isn't  you  can 
turf  them  out,"  to  which  Winnie  replied,  "  Very  good, 
milady." 

I  was  sitting  bolt  upright  before  the  drawing-room  fire, 
reading  the  tenth  Braille  volume  of  Sparkenbroke.  Ab- 
sorbing work  though  it  is,  Sparkenbroke  is  best  read  in 
snatches  of  an  hour  at  a  time,  and  so  I  had  no  objection 
to  being  interrupted  by  any  visitor  whom  I  wanted  to  see. 
I  heard  small  feet  padding  on  the  carpet  outside,  the 
hollow  thuds  of  a  canine  body  being  patted,  and  Mr. 
Tillott's  voice  saying,  "  Good  girl."  The  door  opened,  and 
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Winnie  announced  "  Mr.  Geoffrey  Tillott  and  Miss  Greta 
Guide-Dog,"  as  if  they  were  visitors  at  a  ducal  reception. 

"  Oh,  good  afternoon,"  I  exclaimed,  getting  up  to  greet 
them.  After  I  had  shaken  Geoffrey's  hand  and  Greta's 
paw,  we  sat  down  by  the  fire,  and  Geoffrey  told  me  that 
the  Blind  Institution  was  closed  for  the  funeral  of  Miss 
Baxter,  one  of  the  teachers.  It  had  taken  place  that  morn- 
ing and  he  had  attended  it  together  with  the  staff  and 
many  of  the  blind  pupils.  Having  the  afternoon  free  he 
had  resolved  to  see  if  he  could  find  my  house,  guided  only 
by  his  dog. 

"And  did  Greta  take  you  to  the  funeral?"  I  cried. 
"  How  sweet  she  must  have  looked !  " 

"  She  walked  in  procession  with  me  and  the  others,  a 
perfect  example  of  how  dogs  should  behave  when  they  go 
to  funerals.  They  tell  me  that  a  Press  photographer 
snapped  us.  I  expect  to  hear  of  our  photographs  in  to- 
morrow morning's  Chronicle 

Winnie  brought  tea  in  and  I  poured  out,  creaming  and 
sugaring  Geoffrey's  and  helping  him  to  egg  sandwiches 
and  hot  buttered  scones.  Influenced  by  memories  of  his 
deftness  at  making  tea  on  my  first  visit  to  Factory  Street  I 
rejoiced  at  doing  this,  for  I  should  have  hated  to  be  sur- 
passed at  working  in  the  dark  by  one  who  had  been  blind 
only  a  few  years. 

After  tea  I  suggested  with  some  trepidation  that  he 
might  allow  me  to  offer  him  one  of  the  Big  White  Chief's 
cigars.  He  laughed  shamefacedly  and  said  he  would  love 
one,  thanks.  The  cigar  drawing  well,  I  took  him  to  my 
study,  the  room  where  I  did  my  writing  and  stored  my 
voluminous  Braille  diary.  Wagging  her  tail,  Greta  padded 
up  the  staircase  behind  us. 
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Having  switched  on  the  radiator  I  led  Geoffrey  towards 
my  roll-topped  desk.  On  this  were  my  typewriter  and 
Braille  machine,  and  in  various  drawers  my  paper,  stamps, 
and  gum.  So  tidily  do  I  keep  my  desk  that  no  matter  what 
is  wanted  I  know  exactly  where  to  lay  my  fingers  on  it.  I 
introduced  Geoffrey  to  its  chief  ornament  and  glory, 
a  collection  of  canine  images,  each  of  which  strikes  an 
individual  attitude  on  the  flat  top.  Here  were  Alsatians, 
terriers,  Sealyhams,  Airedales,  bulldogs,  and  Pekes,  in  china, 
in  wood,  and  in  cotton  wool,  and  all  marvellously  lifelike, 
according  to  what  my  friends  say.  Over  my  variegated 
family  my  sensitive  fingers  passed  and  I  insisted  on 
Geoffrey's  doing  the  same  as  I  wished  him  to  see  what  it 
was  like  and  he  could  do  so  only  by  touch. 

Eight  feet  high  and  extending  along  fifteen  feet  of  wall 
my  bookcase  stood.  In  this  I  kept  the  Braille  account  of 
my  daily  Hfe.  I  had  started  the  diary  six  years  before  on 
being  presented  with  a  new  Braille  machine,  and  it  now 
ran  to  thirty  volumes  of  a  size  similar  to  those  I  borrow 
from  libraries  for  the  blind.  In  addition  the  bookcase  held 
volumes  of  my  favourite  books  which  Father  or  friends  had 
given  me  as  presents.  There  were  some  of  Geoffrey's  favour- 
ites among  them,  too,  and  I  promised  to  lend  him  any  he 
wanted. 

For  some  moments  he  had  been  absorbed  in  a  volume 
of  my  diary.  I  had  given  him  permission  to  read  the  entries 
and  he  was  so  appreciative  as  to  chuckle  over  them.  "  What 
a  colossal  diary!"  he  said.  "There  must  be  enough 
material  here  for  several  autobiographies,  and  it's  stuff  that 
people  would  like  to  read,  too." 

"  Oh,  nobody  would  be  interested  in  my  rubbish.  Do 
you  think  they  would  ?  " 
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"  It  seems  to  me  that  a  blind  girl's  diary  should  have  a 
good  sale,  especially  if  her  father  became  an  M.P." 

"  I'd  never  thought  of  publishing  it,"  I  said,  but  because 
he  suggested  it  I  decided  that  I  might  think  about  it  later. 

"  That  reminds  me,  Miss  Blake,"  he  went  on.  "  Has 
your  father  said  anything  to  you  about  an  offer  I  made  him 
to  speak  at  one  of  his  election  meetings?  " 

I  was  dumbfounded  by  this.  So  far  as  I  knew  Geoffrey 
had  not  yet  met  the  Big  White  Chief  When  I  expressed 
my  astonishment  he  told  me  that  he  had  called  at  Father's 
office  two  days  after  his  return  from  Roosebarrow  in  order 
to  thank  him  for  building  Greta's  accommodation. 

"  But  Daddy's  said  nothing  to  me,"  I  answered,  at  which 
it  was  Geoffrey's  turn  to  be  surprised. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  he  explained.  "  Naturally  I  went  to  thank 
him  as  soon  as  possible  and  suggested  that  it  might  be  some 
return  for  his  generosity  if  I  spoke  at  a  meeting  or  two. 
I  told  him  I  was  used  to  lecturing  and  could  be  relied  upon 
to  fill  a  gap  if  necessary.  I  should  like  to  speak  at  an  election 
meeting.  It  would  be  a  new  experience." 

I  was  asking  myself  why  Father  had  told  me  nothing  of 
Geoffrey's  visit.  "  What  did  he  say  when  you  offered  to 
speak  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth  he  didn't  seem  to  take  it 
really  seriously.  He  let  me  down  lightly  by  saying  that  as 
he  had  plenty  of  speakers  he  regretted  there  wasn't  Ukely  to 
be  any  need  of  my  services." 

"  Would  you  have  called  him  standoffish?  " 

"  Perhaps  he  was,  a  little." 

I  kept  quiet.  What  Geoffrey  had  told  me  was  highly  in- 
teresting. Yet  I  would  not  give  my  candid  opinion  of 
Father.  I  changed  the  subject  and  we  chatted  about  nothing 
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in  particular  until  Geoffrey  said  he  must  go  as  Greta's 
feeding  time  was  drawing  near.  As  if  she  knew  what  the 
words  meant  the  retriever  whined  and  moved  restlessly  at 
his  feet. 

"  You  must  come  to  dinner  one  evening,"  I  told  him  as 
I  was  leading  them  downstairs,  for  I  impishly  thought  it 
would  be  glorious  fun  to  force  the  haughty  Chief  to  lift 
this  young  man  to  the  same  level  of  equality  as  one  of  his 
stodgy  city  council  friends.  It  annoyed  me  that  he  should 
consider  Geoffrey  only  as  an  object  for  his  charity  and  not 
as  a  young  man  who  might  have  become  Lord  Chancellor 
if  he  had  not  been  the  victim  of  simply  terrible  luck.  It 
was  very  significant,  I  thought,  that  Father  had  kept  quiet 
about  Geoffrey's  courtesy  in  calling  to  thank  him.  Either 
he  felt  that  Geoffrey  was  a  nobody  whose  thanks  were  not 
worth  mentioning,  or  else  he  felt  that  I  was  getting  too  in- 
terested in  him  and  meant  to  do  nothing  to  encourage  me. 
I  am  sure  that  if  any  other  guide-dog  owner  had  called  on 
him  the  Chief  would  have  told  me  and  praised  his  skill  in 
finding  his  way  about. 

I  saw  nothing  of  Geoffrey  during  the  next  week.  A  letter 
from  Captain  Petroff  informed  me  that  Olga  was  still  pining 
but  seemed  to  be  getting  more  resigned.  This  news.  Father's 
electioneering  activities,  and  Uncle  Elwin's  unrespectable 
antics  were  the  main  features  in  my  Hfe  at  this  time.  I 
decided  not  to  ask  the  Big  White  Chief  why  he  had  kept 
Geoffrey's  visit  secret  from  me,  because  he  might  have 
spoken  slightingly  of  Geoffrey,  and  then  one  thing  would 
have  led  to  another.  I  felt  that  we  must  not  have  any 
domestic  upheavals  at  this  time  when  he  had  so  much  to 
contend  with  that  needed  calm  thought.  In  addition  to  his 
election  cares  Uncle  Elwin  was  threatening  to  cause  trouble 
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during  these  busy  but  delicate  weeks.  He  would  go  out  every 
day  after  lunch  and  drink  until  three  o'clock.  After  that, 
presumably,  he  went  round  trying  to  borrow  money  for  his 
gold  mine.  He  would  return  home  to  dinner  a  little  merry 
but  quite  ready  for  his  meal,  after  which  he  would  meander 
forth  once  more. 

He  must  have  had  some  success  in  his  borrowing  attempts 
or  he  would  not  have  come  home  frolicsome  and  fresh, 
smelling  of  beer  and  peppermint,  at  half-past  ten  every 
evening.  He  liked  peppermint  for  itself  and  also  because  it 
deadened  the  effect  of  the  beer  fumes,  and  it  began  to  be 
a  regular  thing  for  him  to  bring  home  a  box  of  peppermint 
creams  for  me. 

Elwin  said  that  in  a  lifetime's  travelling  all  over  the  globe 
he  had  never  struck  better  public-houses  than  Combury's, 
nor  more  sterling  friends  than  in  their  bar  parlours,  but 
when  he  told  Father  this  in  his  usual  good-temperedly  swag- 
gering fashion,  the  Chief  grew  worried.  As  he  himself  re- 
fused to  give  his  scapegrace  brother  any  money  Elwin  must 
have  found  kind  friends  elsewhere,  and  the  Chief  certainly 
did  not  want  it  noised  abroad  that  he,  a  prospective  Con- 
servative candidate,  had  a  brother  who  let  himself  be  treated 
on  the  grand  scale  in  public-houses. 

His  alarm  was  even  greater  when  one  evening  Uncle 
Elwin  vanished  into  thin  air  and  stayed  there.  It  was  one  of 
his  favourite  tricks  to  do  some  mischief  and  then  disappear, 
and  so,  as  the  Big  White  Chief  regretfully  remarked,  we  had 
no  ground  for  hoping  we  were  finally  rid  of  him.  His 
whereabouts  were  a  mystery,  but  wherever  he  was  it  seemed 
pretty  certain  that  he  would  be  taking  life  easily,  eating  good 
food  and  sleeping  in  a  warm  bed  every  night,  probably  at 
some  hard-working  person's  expense. 
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I STILL  wrote  a  letter  to  the  guide-dog  school  every 
week  as  I  was  anxious  about  Olga's  progress  towards 
motherhood.  Beyond  the  fact  that  the  bitch  was  in  good 
health  the  Captain  told  me  nothing,  so  I  gave  my  mind 
a  diversion  by  taking  increased  interest  in  the  Big  White 
Chiefs  election  campaign. 

The  fight  for  North  Cornbury  was  waged  with  great 
energy  by  the  three  contending  parties.  Candidates,  sup- 
porting speakers,  voluntary  workers,  all  were  enthusiastic, 
all  deserving  of  a  better  response  than  an  apathetic  public 
gave  them. 

For  the  public  was  apathetic.  The  local  papers  joined 
the  striving  politicians  in  deploring  the  fact.  Meetings  were 
held  with  a  decorum  very  like  that  observed  in  a  cathedral 
during  service.  Hecklers  were  few  and  almost  bashful  in 
their  interruptions.  Audiences  might  be  big  but  they  were 
composed  mainly  of  one's  own  supporters.  A  Cabinet 
Minister  came  to  speak  for  Father,  and  talked  blandly 
round  the  inevitable  posers  at  question-time,  after  airily 
waving  aside  during  his  speech  the  inevitable  outcries  of 
"  What  about  Russia?  "  or  allusions  to  Fascism  and  Social 
Credit.  He  was  never  in  any  danger  of  rough  handling, 
and  neither  were  the  national  figures  who  came  to  speak 
for  the  Liberal  and  Socialist  candidates.  For  a  division 
which  was  to  give  a  lead  to  the  electors  of  the  whole 
country  North  Cornbury  seemed  amazingly  unconcerned. 
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"  It  Strikes  me  everybody's  fed  up  with  politics,"  Mr. 
Layering  confidentially  remarked  to  me  after  a  day  of 
hard  canvassing.  "  Everywhere  we  go  we  get  the  same 
answer :  '  They're  all  alike  when  they  get  in.'  You  can't 
do  anything  against  such  apathy.  Only  talk  like  a  big 
brother  and  assure  them  that  your  man  isn't  like  the 
others." 

"But  my  father  isn't,  is  he?"  I  protested,  being  con- 
vinced that  he  was  not. 

"  Good  heavens,  of  course  not !  "  hastened  Mr.  Layer- 
ing, falling  over  himself  "  Most  certainly  not,  Miss  Blake. 
The  public's  so  used  to — er — to  the  average  sort  of  Parlia- 
mentary candidate  that  they  don't  know  a  good  man  when 
they  see  one.  That's  what  makes  them  so  apathetic." 

I  did  not  see  much  of  Geoffrey  until  the  opening  meet- 
ing. The  Big  White  Chief  wanted  me  by  him  all  the 
time,  as  Mr.  Layering  thought  my  blindness  might  win 
him  votes  out  of  sympathy.  I  always  went  canvassing  with 
him,  and  was  often  to  be  found  at  the  committee  rooms 
too,  making  small  talk  with  the  workers,  who  were  a  very 
cheery,  confident  lot — or  at  least  when  talking  to  me. 

One  thing  I  suspected,  and  this  was  that  the  Big  White 
Chief  was  monopolizing  me  to  take  my  mind  oflf  Geoffrey. 
This,  of  course,  only  had  the  effect  of  concentrating  it  on 
him.  I  liked  to  be  with  Geoffrey,  as  there  was  something 
very  soothing  about  his  presence.  He  had  happened  to 
mention  in  a  letter  that  he  would  rather  like  a  platform 
seat  at  one  of  Father's  meetings,  and  as  I  felt  that  if  he 
were  with  me  it  would  make  an  evening  of  election 
speeches  less  monotonous  I  resolved  that  a  platform  seat 
he  should  have.  But  the  Big  White  Chief  didn't  like  the 
idea  at  all. 
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"  It's  quite  difficult  enough  finding  front  places  for 
important  people,"  he  said.  "  I  can't  have  any  Tom,  Dick, 
or  Harry  appearing  on  my  platform,  especially  when  cele- 
brated speakers  are  present.  And  let  me  inform  you, 
Sylvia,  that  in  my  opinion  it's  unwise  of  you  to  let  your 
friendship  with  Mr.  Tillott  develop.  We've  fulfilled  all 
our  obligations  to  him — I  mean,  getting  him  a  guide-dog 
and  kennel  and  all  that — and  I  really  don't  see  that  there's 
any  need  for  you  to  continue  the  acquaintance." 

"  Now,  darling  Chief,"  I  said  prettily,  "  don't  be  an  old 
spoil-sport.  I  like  Mr.  Tillott,  but  that's  no  reason  why  you 
should  talk  as  if  we  were  planning  to  run  away  to  Gretna 
Green  next  Saturday  " 

"  I  should  hope  you're  not,"  he  put  in  pompously. 

"  Of  course  not.  Daddy.  I'm  not  getting  silly  about 
this  young  man,  if  that's  what  you  think.  I  just  happen 
to  like  him,  we  have  the  Guide-Dog  Movement  in  com- 
mon, and  so  he  makes  a  jolly  companion  as  a  change  from 
my  usual  friends.  I  know  he's  keen  to  sit  on  a  political 
platform  for  the  fun  of  the  thing,  and  he  doesn't  get  many 
treats,  so  why  shouldn't  we  give  him  this  one?  Now  I'm 
going  to  deliver  you  an  ultimatum,  Daddy.  If  you  don't 
let  Mr.  Tillott  sit  on  the  platform  with  me  I  won't  go  can- 
vassing with  you,  and,  in  fact,  I  won't  take  any  interest 
whatever  in  your  old  election.  Mr.  Lavering  won't  like 
that,  because  he  says  I'm  winning  you  a  lot  of  votes  by 
looking  pathetic." 

"  I  always  give  in  to  you,  Sylvie,  so  I  suppose  I  shall 
on  this  point  too,"  the  Big  White  Chief  replied. 

Father  may  have  thought  me  a  spoilt  child.  I  thought 
myself  a  grown  woman  with  the  right  to  choose  my 
friends.  Geoffrey  and  I  were  led  on  to  the  platform  by 
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committee  members  at  the  opening  meeting  and  kept  ex- 
changing comments  in  whispers  throughout  the  evening. 
We  were  as  fully  alive  to  our  surroundings  as  sighted 
people  could  have  been,  sitting  on  the  second  row  as  we 
were,  left  of  the  candidate  and  his  chairman.  I  had  told 
Mr.  Lavering  that  I  could  observe  the  audience  best  from 
that  position,  as  I  should  have  felt  embarrassed  in  the 
front  row,  being  too  conscious  of  the  crowd  watching  me. 
Mr.  Lavering  was  astonished  by  this.  "  It's  remarkable  to 
me  that  you  can  observe  anything.  Miss  Blake,"  he  said. 
"  You  know,  I  still  can't  get  used  to  your  way  of  talking. 
I  couldn't  observe  with  my  eyes  shut  if  you  presented  me 
with  a  king's  ransom." 

"  I  wish  they'd  let  me  have  a  go,"  Geoffrey  said  en- 
viously one  evening  towards  the  close  of  the  third  meet- 
ing. "  I  mayn't  know  much  about  Conservative  policy, 
but  I'd  back  myself  to  give  a  better  entertainment  than 
these  high  priests  of  true-blue  Toryism." 

"  You  conceited  calf,"  I  said.  "  I'll  offer  up  a  special 
prayer  that  you  get  your  wish." 

"  Sylvia,"  he  answered — we  had  started  to  use  each 
other's  Christian  names — "  if  you'll  do  that  I'll  stop  pray- 
ing for  Olga  to  give  birth  to  some  brand  of  new  and 
sensational  quadruped." 

"  Oh,  please  don't  joke  about  it,  Geoffrey,"  I  exclaimed, 
and  he  at  once  put  his  hand  on  mine. 

"  I  apologize  for  teasing  you,"  he  said.  "  If  evil  befall 
Olga,  let  the  gods  do  thus  unto  me,  and  more  also." 

At  my  invitation  Geoffrey  had  come  to  tea  on  the  past 
two  Saturday  afternoons.  We  were  drifting  into  a  really 
intimate  relationship.  I  thought  he  was  the  most  interest- 
ing friend  I  had  made  for  many  years.   He  was  both 
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entertaining  and  illuminating,  while  at  the  same  time  there 
was  something  soothing  about  his  presence.  Being  unable' 
to  see,  I  have  to  go  by  feelings.  The  best  way  of  describ- 
ing his  attraction  for  me  is  to  say  that  I  had  a  sense  of 
well-being  when  he  was  with  me. 

Now  that  I  knew  him  better  he  did  not  strike  me  as  truly 
conceited.  He  had  a  habit  of  alluding  resentfully  to  what 
might  have  been,  but  that  only  showed  his  confidence  in 
himself,  and  was  quite  permissible.  Even  in  a  bitter  mood 
he  softened  the  effect  by  a  comical  trick  of  putting  in  a 
foreign  word  or  fantastic  oath,  to  let  me  see  that  I  must 
not  take  him  too  seriously.  He  made  me  laugh  sometimes 
by  pronouncing  French  according  to  English  rules  of  pro- 
nunciation, and  he  could  also  do  a  very  good  imitation 
of  a  cat  party  on  the  tiles  at  midnight. 

One  of  his  chief  pleasures  when  visiting  me  was  to  go 
into  the  monkey-house  and  talk  to  Joxer.  The  chim- 
panzee had  taken  a  great  fancy  to  him,  because  the  second 
time  he  came  to  see  me  he  had  called  on  Joxer  and  put 
out  his  hand  with  the  words,  "  Good  afternoon,  brother." 
Of  course,  chimpanzees  can  understand  human  speech,  so 
Joxer  was  highly  flattered  and  told  Geoffrey  in  his  own 
tongue  that  he  might  look  in  any  time  and  he  would 
always  be  welcome.  Geoffrey  said  he  would  have  given 
anything  to  see  Joxer's  face,  but  he  felt  sure,  from  the 
tone  of  his  voice,  that  it  was  a  kind,  intelligent  one,  well 
befitting  a  natural  gentleman  who  had  saved  life  at  sea. 
This  pleased  Joxer  more  than  ever,  and  when  Geoffrey 
gave  him  a  banana  which  Mrs.  Tillott  had  sent  him  he 
positively  chirruped  with  gratitude. 

Though  born  and  bred  in  a  working-class  household 
Geoffrey  was  an  aristocrat  for  tact  and  delicacy.  The  way 
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he  said  the  graceful  thing  to  all  the  different  members  of 
my  menagerie  showed  what  a  figure  he  would  have  cut  in 
Society !  Though  he  could  not  see  them,  he  complimented, 
the  rabbits  on  their  handsome  appearance,  and  he  told  the 
aged  hens  Sally,  Miranda,  and  Betty  that  finer  fowls  never 
came  out  of  an  egg.  He  paid  a  glowing  tribute,  with  the 
appropriate  touch  of  melancholy,  to  the  absent  Olga  when 
we  came  to  her  kennel,  and  said  that  she  was  the  guide- 
dog  he  would  have  most  preferred  if  he  had  had  to  choose 
a  successor  to  Greta.  He  took  the  white  mice  in  his  hands; 
and  fondled  them  while  recalling  that  he  had  known  their 
parents.  He  said  he  was  sorry  they  could  not  be  here  to 
see  the  splendid  grandchildren  now  representing  their 
breed  in  Miss  Blake's  menagerie,  and  then  he  commiserated 
with  Father  Mouse  on  his  rheumatics  and  Mother  Mouse 
on  her  increasing  deafness.  The  way  he  talked  to  those 
animals  was  so  funny  that  I  went  into  fits  of  laughter. 

He  talked  in  just  the  same  way  to  the  budgerigars, 
David  and  Jonathan,  who,  of  course,  were  kept  in  the 
house.  As  they  got  used  to  him  they  were  quite  wilHng  to 
kiss  him  as  they  did  me,  but  Jonathan  had  a  habit  of 
perching  on  his  shoulder  and  pulling  out  the  hairs  of  his 
neck.  Geoffrey  said  it  felt  quite  vindictive  of  Jonathan, 
and  he  could  onJy  assume  it  was  because  the  male  budge 
resented  his  flirting  with  his  wife.  To  me  the  chirping  of 
those  little  birds  as  they  fluttered  about  the  room  kissing 
us  was  one  of  the  sweetest  sounds  imaginable,  and  I 
thought  perhaps  there  was  something  symbolic  about  it  all. 
They  were  a  contented  pair,  with  nothing  but  harmony 
between  them,  and  the  two  human  beings  talking  to  them 
were  the  same.  Perhaps  it  was  a  blessing  they  were  calling 
down  on  us  as  they  chattered  and  chirped,  and  perhaps  it 
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was  some  of  their  own  sweetness  they  were  giving  us  when 
they  put  their  beaks  to  our  Hps.  Perhaps  they  were  saying 
in  their  own  language,  "  Now  go,  you  two,  and  do  Hke- 
wise."  But  for  once  the  clever  Mr.  Tillott  failed  to  under- 
stand animal  speech,  and  it  would  have  been  forward  of 
me  to  give  him  my  interpretation  of  it. 
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GEOFFREY   SUPPORTS   THE  CANDIDATE 

★ 

ONE  evening  a  fortnight  before  polling-day  the  Big 
White  Chief  was  called  upon  to  address  a  meeting  in 
the  Billington  Street  Brotherhood  Hall.  This  is  in  a  working- 
class  district  where  Socialist  candidates  expect  to  get  a  lot 
of  votes.  It  was  the  place,  if  any  was,  where  an  audience 
could  be  relied  on  to  heckle  Conservative  orators.  Both 
Geoffrey  and  I  were  praying  that  my  dear  Big  White  Chief 
would  not  have  too  rough  a  passage. 

As  a  speaker  my  father  was  impressive.  His  hearty  voice 
resounded  in  a  big  hall,  and  he  had  all  the  polished  assur- 
ance of  a  Cabinet  Minister  at  question-time.  His  platform 
manner  was  simply  his  personal  one  magnified — breezy, 
affable,  the  comfortable  bearing  of  a  man  who  is  happy  to 
be  present.  Loving  him  as  I  did  I  thought  him  everything 
a  candidate  should  be,  and  Geoffrey  agreed.  "  He's  a  good 
safe  man,"  he  said.  "  He  doesn't  come  out  with  any  of  these 
new-fangled  ideas.  He  keeps  to  the  party  programme  and 
talks  in  a  strictly  constitutional  way  about  the  things  we  Con- 
servatives like  to  hear." 

"  Look  here,  Geoffrey  Tillott,"  I  said.  "  Are  you  being 
sarcastic?  " 

"  I've  never  been  sarcastic  in  my  life.  I'm  telling  you 
why  I  think  Mr.  Blake  a  good  candidate." 

The  Brotherhood  Hall  meeting  started  badly  with  the 
absence  of  Father's  chief  speaker,  one  of  the  Cornbury 
M.P.s,  who  was  travelling  from  London  by  road  but  had 
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not  been  seen  at  seven  o'clock,  half  an  hour  before  the  chair- 
man expected  to  open  the  proceedings.  We  heard  that  there 
had  been  fog  in  the  Midlands ;  it  was  probable  that  he  had 
been  delayed  but  would  arrive  in  time  to  play  his  part.  I 
was  inclined  to  treat  the  hitch  as  a  disaster  but  Geoffrey 
comforted  me  as  we  sat  in  our  favourite  second  row. 

"  I  should  think  it'll  be  all  right,"  he  said.  "  He'll^  turn 
up.  I'm  afraid  not  all  people  are  as  keen  on  punctuality  as 
Miss  Sylvia  Blake." 

"  Why,  do  you  think  I  am  punctual?  " 

"  You  give  me  that  impression,  anyway.  There's  some- 
thing so  downright  and  direct  about  you,  as  if  you  always 
know  what  you  want  and  go  the  right  way  to  get  it.  Now, 
people  who  know  what  they  want  usually  have  a  keen  sense 
of  punctuality.  It's  a  part  of  their  love  of  tidiness  and 
despatch  " 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  chairman,  who  in  his  turn  was 
very  quickly  interrupted  by  the  audience.  Major  Blythe  was 
not  an  attractive  speaker,  being  nervous  and  excitable.  I 
should  say  that  he  would  be  inaudible  to  the  last  twenty 
rows.  People  in  the  middle  of  the  hall  would  not  agree  with 
his  statement  that  the  present  government  was  forging 
steadily  ahead  to  prosperity,  and  challenged  it.  A  loud 
voice  averred  that  it  were  prosperity  for  t'Major,  not  for 
them  he  were  addressing.  One  man  shouted  the  advice  to 
"  gerrof  t'platform."  The  Major  hurried  to  his  peroration 
and  announced  that  he  would  now  call  upon  Mr.  Dessant. 

Mr.  Dessant  was  a  dapper  little  city  councillor  with  a 
brisk  manner.  He  was  a  dab  hand  at  telling  funny  stories. 
He  quickly  put  the  audience  in  a  good  humour  with  a 
harmless  joke  boosting  Cornbury  Rangers,  the  city's  foot- 
ball team,  but  spoilt  the  effect  with  another  joke  praising 
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Conservative  methods  of  running  the  country.  After  that 
he  kept  them  quiet  with  quite  a  sensible  argument,  using 
plenty  of  statistics.  One  listener  called  him  a  liar,  which 
Mr.  Dessant  did  not  mind  at  all.  He  brought  forth  strings 
of  figures  so  dapperly  that  the  audience  forgot  to  heckle 
until  the  end  when  more  cries  of  "  Liar !  "  were  heard. 
But  Mr.  Dessant  proceeded  complacently  to  other  topics. 
Hecklers  did  not  worry  him. 

But  now  the  platform  was  getting  restless.  Geoffrey  and 
I  could  feel  the  strain.  No  supporting  Member  for  Central 
Cornbury  had  arrived,  and  Mr.  Dessant  was  near  his  time- 
limit.  It  had  been  arranged  that  the  missing  M.P.  should 
speak  next,  at  greater  length  than  Mr.  Dessant.  Then  the 
candidate  would  fill  the  rest  of  the  evening  himself  But 
the  missing  M.P.  had  been  allotted  too  much  for  the 
candidate  to  take  over  in  addition  to  his  own  time  for 
speaking. 

"  I  wish  they'd  let  me  have  a  go,"  Geoffrey  whispered  to 
me. 

"  It  would  be  topping !  "  I  cried,  and  gripped  his  arm. 
"  But  wouldn't  you  be  nervous?  " 
He  only  laughed. 

Mr.  Dessant  had  been  asked  (we  were  informed  later)  to 
hold  the  fort  until  either  the  missing  speaker  arrived  or  a 
message  was  slipped  into  his  hands  informing  him  what 
other  arrangements  had  been  made  behind  him.  He  had 
now  reached  the  end  of  his  notes,  though  not  of  his  political 
knowledge,  and  was  not  doing  badly  in  filling  the  gap  until 
his  message  of  release  should  come. 

"What  about  t'candidate?  "  bawled  a  voice  when  he 
had  obviously  gone  on  too  long.  Coughs,  shuflaing,  and 
general  restiveness  told  us  more  plainly  than  the  interrupt- 
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ing  voice  that  enough  had  been  heard  from  Mr.  Dessant. 
"  We  want  to  hear  t'candidate." 

"  You  read  in  your  newspapers  only  the  other  day  that 
the  country  under  constitutional  government  has  progressed 
steadily  upwards  since  the  crisis  of  1931  "  barked  Mr. 
Dessant  imperturbably.  "And  what  does  that  prove? 
What  does  it  prove,  my  friends?    It  proves  " 

"  Shut  up,  and  let's  hear  t'candidate !  "  cried  the  middle 
and  back  rows. 

I  whispered  to  the  lady  on  my  left. 

"  Will  you  please  write  a  note  and  pass  it  along  to  my 
father?"  I  asked,  but  Geoffrey  seized  me  in  alarm. 
"  Here,  what  are  you  up  to?  "  he  gabbled.  "  You're  not 
going  to  offer  me  to  your  father  as  a  speaker !  "  But  I 
replied  calmly  that  that  was  just  what  I  was  going  to  do. 

"  But  what  the  deuce  am  I  to  talk  about  if  he  accepts?  " 

"  You  told  me  you  could  give  a  speech  that  would  be 
suitable  for  any  platform,  so  you  must  have  had  something 
in  your  mind." 

"  Well,  I  had,"  he  admitted. 

"  All  right,  you're  going  to  get  up  and  give  it,"  and  I 
told  the  lady  on  my  left  what  to  write.  Soon  the  note  was 
being  passed  from  hand  to  hand  in  the  candidate's  direc- 
tion. 

What  follows  now  had  to  be  pieced  together  later  when 
the  thunder  and  the  shouting  had  died.  It  seems  that 
while  Geoffrey  was  sitting  trembling,  and  while  I  was 
sitting  impishly  exultant,  and  while  the  Chief  was  reading 
the  note,  Percy  Lavering  slipped  through  the  platform  rows 
as  nimbly  as  a  ghost  to  whisper  to  the  chairman  that  the 
missing  speaker  had  been  injured  in  a  car  accident  caused 
by  the  fog.   A  telegram  had  just  come  through  announcing 
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that  he  was  not  seriously  hurt,  but  he  would  be  unable  to 
reach  them  in  time  to  play  his  part. 

"  Perhaps  Mr.  Grimshaw  would  oblige  us,"  whispered 
the  chairman,  glancing  at  one  of  Father's  committee  men 
a  few  chairs  away.  "  Or  it  might  be  a  change  to  have  a 
lady.  Mrs.  Hedges-Carter  could  give  a  good  sporting 
address." 

"...  always  endeavouring  to  promote  the  weal  of  the 
working  man,"  came  from  Mr.  Dessant,  now  driven  to 
relying  on  generalities. 

We  could  not,  of  course,  hear  all  this.  Mr.  Lavering 
gave  us  the  details  afterwards,  and  I  am  using  my  imagina- 
tion in  reconstructing  the  scene.  I  understand  that  there 
was  now  some  discussion  between  chairman  and  candidate 
whether  Miss  Blake's  suggestion  might  be  acted  upon.  Mr. 
Blake  was  distrustful,  but  surprisingly  enough  Major 
Blythe  and  Mr.  Lavering  were  for  the  affirmative. 

"  But  you  don't  seriously  mean  " 

"  Well — er — ahem !  "  Mr.  Lavering  was  deferent.  "  But 
the  audience  is  restive.  They  won't  listen  to  an  ordinary 
speaker  now.  They  want  to  hear  you,  but  it's  really  too 
early  for  you  yet.  Why  not  give  'em  a  blind  man?  Some- 
thing to  create  a  diversion.  I  think  it's  a  sound  idea,  Mr. 
Blake." 

"  But  what  on  earth  can  that  young  fellow  know  about 
making  a  speech  ?  " 

"  Well,  of  course  we  could  only  try  him.  Anyhow,  the 
crowd's  bound  to  keep  quiet  because  he's  blind." 

That  was  a  point  which  the  chairman  appreciated.  He 
got  more  and  more  enthusiastic  in  his  efforts  to  persuade 
the  candidate  to  give  Mr.  Tillott  a  chance.  Some  hecklers 
at  the  back  had  now  taken  up  a  chant  of  "  We  want  the 
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candidate^ — let's  hear  the  candidate."  Geoffrey  and  I  sat 
in  our  perpetual  nothingness  hoping  that  Father  would  just 
bring  a  little  imagination  to  bear  on  the  problem.  I  placed 
my  hand  on  Geoffrey's  and  scolded  him  because  it  was 
trembling. 

"  Surely  you  haven't  got  stage-fright?  " 

"  Dreadfully.   But  I'd  forget  it  if  they'd  let  me  speak." 

At  that  moment,  to  my  rapture,  I  heard  Mr.  Layering 
whispering  to  us  from  the  darkness.  Hurried  words  passed 
between  us,  and  'Mr.  Dessant  was  given  his  message  of 
release. 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  began  the  chairman.  "  I 
have  now  to  announce  an  alteration  in  the  evening's — er — 
programme.  Mr.  Horrocks,  whose  name  you  will  have 
seen  on  the  printed  bills  as  one  of  our  chief  speakers  " 

"  Sit  down !  "  cried  the  back  rows. 

"  Mr.  Horrocks  is  unfortunately  detained  owing  to  a 
motor  accident.    I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  asking  Mr. — 

er — Mr.  Geoffrey — er — Tillott  to  address  you  and  

Oh,  look  here !  "  he  bawled,  losing  his  patience  under  the 
interruptions.  "  You  chaps  have  jolly  well  got  to  shut  up 
and  give  Mr.  Tillott  a  hearing.  I'm  appealing  to  you  to 
show  a  bit  of  sportsmanship.  Mr.  Tillott's  blind — he  lost 
his  sight  playing  football.  He's  a  working  man  like  your- 
selves, and  knows  what  you  feel  about — er — working-class 
conditions.  Give  him  a  chance,  you  fellows,  and  just  listen 
to  what  he's  got  to  say." 

This  little  speech  sounded  a  lot  more  effective  than 
Major  Blythe's  cut-and-dried  chairman's  remarks.  This 
seemed  to  be  the  way  to  talk  to  the  audience,  for  a  murmur 
of  interest  arose.  Geoffrey  was  passed  forward  from  hand 
to  hand,  like  my  note,  and  stuck  in  front  of  the  chairman's 
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table,  his  back  to  the  platform.  He  waited  until  the  usual 
dropping  of  a  pin  could  have  been  heard  and  then  began, 
"  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies,  and  gentlemen,"  in  a  slow  stately 
voice. 

His  experience  from  singing  at  concerts  proved  a  great 
help.  His  voice  sounded  full,  sonorous,  and  clear.  If  he  was 
suffering  from  nervousness  nobody  would  have  guessed  it. 

"  Our  chairman  has  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that  I 
am  blind,"  he  began.  "You  are  no  doubt  asking  your- 
selves, *  What  can  a  blind  man  tell  us  about  the  way  to 
govern  this  country  ?  '  You  may  think  of  me  as  one  who 
has  been  put  out  of  the  fight.  I  am  here  to-night  to  tell 
you  that  a  blind  man  in  good  health  and  with  all  his  other 
faculties  is  no  more  out  of  the  fight  than  one  of  yourselves. 
Let  me  give  you  some  information  about  the  blind  which 
you  couldn't  get  elsewhere. 

"  I  hear  a  cough  ten  rows  from  the  platform  on  the  left 
side  of  the  hall.  I  know  that  the  cough  was  uttered  by  a 
man,  probably  middle-aged.  Nobody  could  deceive  me  by 
saying  that  it  came  from  the  back  of  the  hall,  or  was 
uttered  by  a  lady  member  of  the  audience,  or  even  by  a 
man  as  young  as  myself."  A  murmur  from  the  crowd  told 
me  that  he  must  be  right.  "  And  furthermore  I  should  say — 
but  I  admit  I  am  not  quite  certain — I  should  say  that  the 
gentleman  in  question  has  a  large  moustache." 

Some  laughter  and  clapping  greeted  this,  and  we  learnt 
afterwards  that  he  had  guessed  correctly.  The  cougher 
had  a  moustache,  a  walrus  moustache  at  that.  Of  course, 
as  he  confessed  to  me  afterwards,  that  remarkable  bit  of 
deduction  had  been  pure  bravado.  He  had  had  no  means 
of  knowing,  but  had  trusted  to  the  luck  of  his  good  begin- 
ning, and  it  had  held. 
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Knowing  that  so  long  as  he  kept  the  audience  interested 
he  might  speak  for  half  an  hour,  and  having  no  desire  to 
dole  out  Conservative  catchwords  and  party  slogans,  he 
made  a  few  observations  on  how  it  felt  to  be  blind.  He 
actually  regaled  the  meeting  with  a  short  history  of  the 
Guide-Dog  Movement,  and  spoke  of  the  independence 
which  Greta  had  brought  him !  He  described  their  train- 
ing and  subsequent  adventures  together.  He  assured  the 
audience  that  although  blind  he  was  as  active  as  any  of 
themselves  and  quite  as  capable  of  distinguishing  between 
bad  and  good.  Then  he  cunningly  led  up  to  his  real  point 
— a  eulogy  of  the  Conservative  candidate. 

"  Wherever  I've  gone  canvassing  for  Mr.  Blake,"  he  told 
them,  untruthfully,  "  I've  been  met  with  the  same  re- 
sponse, '  They're  all  alike  when  they  get  in.'  " 

"  They  are  an'  all !  "  shouted  a  voice  good-temperedly. 

"  I  may  tell  you  that  most  of  the  Socialists  in  Combury 
are  of  the  same  opinion,  and  frankly  I  can't  blame  them 
for  losing  faith.  When  I  had  my  sight  I  remember  read- 
ing at  the  time  the  first  Labour  Government  took  office 
that  it  was  the  best  Conservative  Government  there  had 
been  for  forty  years.  Now,  if  you  put  a  Socialist  into  Par- 
liament and  can't  trust  him  to  remain  a  Socialist  you  don't 
know  where  you  stand.  You  don't  know  whom  to  vote 
for." 

"  Vote  for  none  of  'em,"  came  a  voice  from  the  back. 

"  It  makes  you  say  that.  You  can't  help  but  say  that. 
Believe  me,  I'm  with  you  there.  Heart  and  soul  I'm  with 
you  there." 

The  candidate  and  his  chairman  must  have  wondered 
uneasily  where  all  this  was  leading,  but  I  felt  that  all  would 
come  right  in  the  end.    "  What  are  you  going  to  do  about 
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it?"  he  continued.  "You've  got  the  vote — you  may  as 
well  use  it.  There's  no  sense  in  going  to  the  ballot-box  and 
spoiling  your  paper.  You'd  better  vote  for  somebody. 
You'd  better  ask  yourselves  which  is  the  best  man,  as  a 
man,  and  vote  for  him.  Now  I  say  to  you,  out  of  my 
personal  experience  and  the  experience  of  all  who  know 
the  truth  about  public  affairs  in  this  city,  that  the  best  man 
in  this  by-election  is  Mr.  George  Blake,  and  I  don't  care 
what  his  politics  are." 

This  was  hotly  contested  by  the  unapathetic  Socialists 
present.  Excited,  they  forgot  to  be  sympathetic  to  the 
blind  man.   But  he  did  not  want  sympathy. 

"Just  a  minute  more.  Let  me  finish.  Fm  going  to 
prove  my  words."  He  described  how  he  had  been  able  to 
have  Greta.  "  Mr.  Blake  heard  of  my  case  and  wondered 
if  he  could  do  anything  in  the  matter.  He  had  nothing  to 
gain.  He  heard  of  me  by  accident.  He  felt  that  here  was 
a  case  in  which  he  could  do  a  good  turn  directly,  knowing 
that  his  money  would  benefit  the  man  it  was  intended  for. 
And  that  man  was  a  Gornbury  man,  a  working-man  like 
yourselves,  a  man  who  lives  in  the  industrial  quarters  of 
this  city.  You  can  see  for  yourselves  that  he  had  nothing 
to  gain;  nothing  but  the  consciousness  of  a  kind  action 
done,  of  a  generous  deed  accomplished." 

He  hammered  home  the  same  points  all  over  again,  in 
accordance  with  the  best  platform  tactics.  "  He  even  gave 
me  two  pounds  for  my  train  fare  to  Roosebarrow,"  he  lied 
enthusiastically.  "  He  hired  some  ground  and  built  my 
dog  a  run.  I  could  not  have  afforded  it.  But  for  Mr. 
Blake,  the  man  I  hope  to  see  elected  as  your  representative 
in  Parliament,  I  should  never  have  had  a  guide-dog  and 
my  new  independence." 
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He  next  painted  the  candidate  as  the  model  employer. 
"  He  runs  a  tobacco  factory.  He  goes  to  his  office  every 
day  and  works  there  for  eight  hours — unceasingly! — 
because  he  is  determined  that  none  of  his  employees  shall 
fall  out  of  work  through  slackness  of  trade  due  to  any 
negligence  on  his  part.  He  provides  jobs  for  hundreds  of 
Cornbury  workers.  He  provides  a  square  deal  for  every 
man  and  woman  of  those  workers.  I  defy  anyone  in  this 
hall  to  stand  and  contradict  me  when  I  say  that  not  one  of 
Mr.  Blake's  employees  has  ever  complained  of  unfair  treat- 
ment or  inadequate  wages.  And  why  is  that?  Why  is 
that,  my  friends?  Because  he  looks  after  his  employees' 
interests  as  he  would  look  after  his  own." 

There  was  some  dissent,  but  it  was  outweighed  by  the 
applause. 

"  So  I  say  to  you  that  a  man  who  will  look  after  his 
fellow-citizens  in  his  own  business  will  look  after  them  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  (Cries  of  "Hear,  hear"  and 
"  Sit  down.") 

"  Hasn't  Mr.  Blake  proved  his  worth  in  his  seven  years 
as  a  City  Councillor?  Look  at  his  municipal  record.  I 
defy  any  man  or  woman  in  this  hall  to  say  that  he  has  not 
stood  firm  for  the  workers.  Who  protested  most  against 
the  Means  Test  in  Cornbury?  The  Conservative  candi- 
date !  Who  made  it  his  business  to  see  that  only  Cornbury 
men  were  employed  when  the  Rangers'  new  football  stand 
was  built  ?  The  Conservative  candidate !  Who  was  chair- 
man of  the  Education  Committee  when  free  meals  for 
needy  school  children  became  a  reality  ?  The  Conservative 
candidate!  I  tell  you,  electors  of  North  Cornbury,  the 
man  who  stands  firm  for  Cornbury  workers  in  public  life 
and  in  private  life  as  George  Wilberforce  Blake  does  is  the 
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man  to  represent  you  in  Parliament,  and  you'll  be  serving 
your  own  interests  if  you  vote  for  him  on  polling-day." 

"  I  say !  "  I  exclaimed,  gripping  his  hand  when  he  was 
sitting  with  me  once  more.  "  You  were  simply  wonderful ! 
You  said  just  the  right  things  in  the  right  way.  You 
sounded  marvellous !  " 

"  Rubbish,"  he  said  bashfully. 

"  You've  won  the  election  for  Daddy.  I'm  sure  of  it." 
Indeed  I  felt  that  nothing  could  stop  Father  getting  in 
now. 

It  was  a  cheerful  candidate  who  addressed  an  almost 
amiable  crowd.  Geoffrey  had  put  them  in  the  mood  for 
giving  the  enemy  a  hearing.  I  knew  Father  was  enheartened 
by  the  new  atmosphere,  and  was  wisely  omitting  certain 
controversial  statements  which  I  had  felt,  when  he  was 

1^  reading  me  his  speech,  might  be  too  belligerent  for  the 
Brotherhood  Hall. 

Father  kept  up  the  personal  note  so  far  as  he  could.  He 
deprecated  the  kind  things  which  the  previous  speaker  had 
said  about  him,  and  went  on  to  explain  why  he  believed  in 

1^  giving  working-men  fair  treatment.  Inspired  by  Geoffrey's 
description  of  guide-dog  training,  he  took  his  listeners  into 
his  tobacco  factory  and  said  that  those  employers  who 
studied  alike  their  workers'  welfare  and  appreciation  of 
fair  dealing  were  bound  to  benefit  everyone  and  build  a 
happier  England.  He  read  little  of  his  speech,  and  what 
he  did  read  had  only  to  do  with  the  uncontroversially 
creditable  features  of  the  Government's  record.  There 
was  little  heckling.  He  was  almost  as  comfortable  as  if 
speaking  at  the  Conservative  Club. 
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"  It's  been  a  great  night/'  chirruped  Mr.  Layering 
afterwards.  "  Putting  Mr.  Tillott  on  was  a  brain-wave 
of  your  daughter's,  Mr.  Blake.  You've  gone  down 
with  'em  far  better  than  if  Mr.  Horrocks  had  got  here 
in  time." 

"Do  you  think  I  went  well?"  beamed  the  Big  White 
Chief,  eager  for  such  assurances. 

"  I  do  indeed,  Mr.  Blake.  You  couldn't  possibly  have 
gone  better.  You've  won  a  substantial  packet  of  votes 
to-night  if  I  know  anything,  and  I  doubt  if  you'd  have 
got  them  with  an  ordinary  election  address." 

"  Oh,  quite — quite,"  answered  Father.  "  Undoubtedly 
it  pays  to  study  one's  audience  and  adapt  one's  speech  to 
their  mentality.  I  think  I  may  take  it  that  I  struck  the 
right  note,  eh  ?  " 

I  am  sure  Mr.  Lavering  had  not  intended  Father  to  take 
all  the  credit  for  the  successful  evening.  I  am  sure  he  was 
also  thinking  of  the  true  orator's  part  Geoffrey  had  played. 
But  being  Mr.  Percy  Lavering  he  was  too  worldly-wise  to 
insist  on  Geoffrey's  share  in  Father's  success  being  recog- 
nized. He  let  the  Big  White  Chief  assume  sole  rights  and 
appurtenances  thereto,  and  boil  as  I  might  I  could  not 
protest  until  we  had  driven  Geoffrey  home  and  were  seated 
over  cocoa  and  biscuits  in  the  dining-room. 

"  Chief,"  I  began  then,  "  do  you  realize  that  I  regard 
you  as  a  stealer  of  other  people's  glory  ?  " 

He  was  taken  aback. 

"What's  that,  Sylvie?"  he  exclaimed.  "What's  my 
child  got  into  her  head  now?  " 

"  I  said  that  to  attract  your  attention,  dear.  I'm  now 
going  to  talk  to  you  seriously.  Don't  you  think  you're 
rather  overlooking  Mr.  Tillott's  part  in  your  success?  Ever 
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since  the  meeting  finished  you've  been  so  bucked  at  the 
fine  speech  you  gave,  you've  been  so  full  of  the  way  the 
hostile  crowd  settled  down  to  listen  to  you,  and  you're  so 
pleased  because  Mr.  Lavering  thinks  you've  won  a  lot  of 
votes,  that  you  seem  to  forget  who  paved  the  way  for  it 
aU." 

"  Oh,  if  you  mean  young  Tillott,  I  grant  you  he  pro- 
vided a  diversion  just  when  one  was  needed,  I'm  quite 
prepared  to  admit  that  " 

"  He  gave  a  jolly  fine  speech,"  I  answered  warmly, 
"  and  I  didn't  even  hear  you  thank  him  for  it." 

"  Oh,  but  my  dear,  you  can't  have  been  listening. 
Didn't  you  hear  me  say  *  Well  done,  young  fellow !  '  when 
the  meeting  was  over?  You  can't  expect  me  to  go  down 
on  my  knees  and  weep  tears  of  gratitude." 

"  No,  but — — "  I  groped  for  the  right  words.  "  I 
expected  you  to  be  less — less  patronizing  about  it.  Less 
condescending.  It  isn't  as  if  anybody  could  have  done 
what  he  did.  What  I  mean  is,  it  ought  to  have  given  you 
a  new  respect  for  him;  enough  to  put  you  above  calling 
him  just  young  Tillott  in  that  patronizing  way." 

A  silence  followed. 

"H'm!  "  said  the  Big  White  Chief  at  last,  "so  that's 
what's  wrong,  is  it?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  it  isn't.  Not  just  that.  I  don't  want  to  hurt 
your  feelings,  Chief,  but  I  think  it  was  hardly  fair  of  you, 
when  Mr.  Lavering  was  saying  how  successful  the  evening 
had  been,  to  bag  all  the  credit  for  yourself" 

"But  isn't  the  credit  due  to  me,  then?  My  chief 
speaker's  missing,  we  put  a  young  blind  chap  up  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  creating  a  diversion,  and  he  makes  a 
speech  which  couldn't  by  any  stretch  of  imagination  be 
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called  orthodox  election  utterance.  In  a  way  he  made  it 
rather  difficult  for  me  to  follow  him  because  I  couldn't 
very  well  go  on  the  lines  I'd  intended.  I  had  to  aban- 
don my  notes  and  say  more  or  less  what  came  into 
my  head.  If  I  carried  the  audience,  as  Layering  ap- 
pears to  think  I  did,  then  I  deserve  every  credit  for  turn- 
ing a  difficult  situation  into — er — into  an  advantageous 
one. 

"  Of  course  you  do,"  I  agreed.  "  I  think  you  spoke 
marvellously,  and  I'm  quite  sure  you'll  get  in  on  polling 
night.  I  only  thought,  well,  that  you  didn't  perhaps  realize 
what  a  big  help  Mr.  Tillott  had  been." 

"  Mr.  Tillott  was  very  useful  in  his  way.  Nobody 
recognizes  the  fact  more  clearly  than  I  do,"  he  answered 
magnanimously.  "  I  wonder  where  he  got  his  facts  about 
my  municipal  record." 

"  I  asked  him  while  you  were  speaking,  Chief  He  got 
most  of  them  from  the  Combury  City  Year  Book — they 
have  one  at  the  Blind  Institution — and  he  more  or  less 
guessed  the  others — about  protesting  against  the  Means 
Test,  and  being  kind  to  employees,  I  mean." 

"  H'm !  I  hope  he  didn't  mean  to  insinuate  that  I'm 
not  a  decent  employer,  anyway.  And  as  for  the  Means 
Test,  a  fine  row  there'd  have  been  if  anyone  had  got  up 
and  challenged  his  statements.  I  never  particularly  ap- 
proved of  the  Means  Test,  but  I  certainly  didn't  make  the 
outcry  against  it  he  said  I  did." 

I  sighed.  The  Big  White  Chief  had  just  revealed  a 
point  of  view  which  I  would  not  have  believed  even  he, 
with  all  his  prejudices,  could  take  up.  Much  as  I  loved 
him,  I  could  not  help  but  feel  that  he  was  simply  being 
"  contrary ",  as  we  say  in  Frankshire.    I  knew  from 
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experience  that  if  he  was  growing  a  prejudice  against 
Geoffrey  the  less  I  said  just  now  the  better. 

In  the  morning  I  received  a  letter  from  the  guide-dog 
school  to  tell  me  that  my  beloved  Olga  had  been  delivered 
of  three  sons  and  a  daughter,  and  that  mother  and  chil- 
dren were  doing  well. 
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OH,  wasn't  I  thankful  to  get  that  message  and  know 
that  my  Olga  was  safe ! 
Captain  PetrofT's  letter  made  me  weep  happy  tears  be- 
cause I  felt  the  dear  good  bitch  could  not  have  suffered 
more  than  canine  mothers  do  when  brought  to  bed,  and 
maternity  pains  are  not  great  in  animals.  I  was  delighted 
that  she  had  come  through  her  ordeal  safely,  and  I  was 
delighted  because  I  should  soon  have  her  with  me  again. 
Soon  I  should  be  hearing  the  well-remembered  bark  and 
the  pattering  scurry  of  paws  and  claws.  Soon  I  should 
be  feeling  the  eager  thrust  of  muzzle  and  tongue.  Soon  I 
should  be  putting  my  arm  round  her  body,  smacking  her 
sides  with  great  hollow-sounding  thuds,  and  having  her 
brisk  tail  brush  me  as  I  strapped  the  harness  upon  her. 

When  I  had  done  rejoicing  my  mind  flew  back  to  a 
problem  I  had  been  losing  sight  of.  The  great,  the  sensa- 
tional mystery  still  remained:  If  the  father  wasn't  Joxer 
but  some  indubitably  genuine  dog,  how  had  he  managed 
to  break  into  Olga's  run? 

"  ril  tell  you  what  Fve  been  thinking.  Miss  Sylvia," 
said  Winnie  when  I  had  discussed  the  matter  with  her. 
"  There's  a  big  Alsatian  dog  at  the  Willows  farther  down 
the  road,  and  Fve  noticed  him  sniffing  round  the  fence 

when  Olga's  been  in  season  " 

"  I  know  the  gentleman,"  I  interrupted.  "  When  we've 
gone  walking  he's  sometimes  followed  us  as  much  as  a 
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mile  although  I've  kept  hitting  out  at  him  with  my  cane. 
He's  distracted  Olga  so  much  that  she's  turned  me  round 
and  round  till  I've  lost  all  sense  of  direction  and  had  to 
ask  the  way." 

"  Well,  suppose  he  managed  to  get  in  while  the  run 
door  was  open,  p'raps  while  you  were  feeding  Joxer  " 

"  But  I  always  shut  the  run  door  after  me.  I  never  let 
Olga  out  of  her  kennel  until  I've  made  certain  of  that." 

"  Then  could  he  have  jumped  the  fence  while  Olga  was 
out  of  the  kennel  for  exercise,  and  nobody  with  her  ?  " 

"  Now,  Winnie,  you  know  he  couldn't.  Even  an 
Alsatian  couldn't  jump  that  fence,  it's  much  too  high." 

"  It's  making  my  head  ache,"  said  Winnie  after  a  pause 
for  thought,  and  I  answered  that  it  was  making  mine  ache 
too.  "  Hang  the  mystery,"  I  said.  "  Mother  and  children 
are  doing  well.  The  only  thing  I  want  to  know  is:  Does 
Mr.  Alsatian  from  the  Willows  look  a  fine,  healthy,  hand- 
some husband  ?  "  and  she  assured  me  that  he  did.  "  Then 
it's  to  be  hoped,"  I  concluded,  "  that  however  he  got  in 
it  really  was  he  who  got  in  and  not  some  stray  gentleman 
without  a  pedigree." 

I  had  been  so  taken  up  with  the  good  news  from  Roose- 
barrow  that  I  had  completely  forgotten  the  morning 
papers.  The  Big  White  Chief  rather  grudgingly  told  me 
that  they  had  given  quite  a  lot  of  space  to  Geoffrey  and 
his  wonderful  speech.  At  my  urgent  request  he  read  me 
the  report.  As  Geoffrey  put  it  later,  the  reporters  had 
probably  expected  an  evening  of  what  they  called  "  the 
usual  tripe  "  but  had  been  given  good  copy  instead.  He 
cynically  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  Press  was  much 
less  concerned  with  the  substance  of  his  speech  than  with 
the  fact  that  he  was  blind.    He  said  he  felt  sick  at  the 
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sentimentality  with  which  his  "  courageous  bearing  under 
difficulties  "  was  described.  It  appeared  that  his  "  gallant 
triumph  over  disability  "  had  right  manfully  "  plucked  the 
heart-strings  of  a  previously  hostile  audience."  One  sub- 
editor headlined  him  as  "  Cornbury's  Sightless  Cicero," 
which  tickled  Mr.  Percy  Lavering.  I  suppose  Geoffrey's 
exploit  was  a  welcome  diversion  in  the  dreary  dispatches 
of  speeches,  speeches,  speeches  sent  in  from  the  Cornbury 
battle  front. 

By  this  time,  as  you  may  have  guessed,  I  had  stopped 
hiding  from  myself  that  I  was  in  love  with  Geoffrey.  In 
my  opinion  he  had  done  something  wonderful,  though 
something  only  to  be  expected  from  my  Geoffrey.  I  did 
not  know  if  I  was  doing  wisely  to  give  in  to  my  feelings, 
but  I  had  to  be  honest  and  recognize  that  I  cared  morel 
for  him  than  for  any  other  man  I  had  ever  met,  except 
Father ;  but  my  feeling  for  the  Chief  was  something  alto- 
gether different.  I  loved  the  Chief  because  he  had  always 
looked  well  after  me  and  was  my  father.  I  loved  Geoffrey 
because  he  was  a  voice  and  presence  with  qualities  which 
the  average  voice  and  presence  did  not  have.  I  suppose 
there  is  no  concrete  reason  why  he  should  have  appealed 
to  me  more  than  any  other  young  man,  but  then  there  is 
no  concrete  reason  why  a  handsome  face  should  compel 
a  sighted  woman  to  fall  in  love  with  it.  He  had  first  im- 
pressed me  through  the  only  channel  possible — my  hear- 
ing— and  if  his  voice  had  not  been  good  to  listen  to,  and 
his  personality  attractive,  I  might  have  dropped  him  from 
my  mind  after  the  concert. 

Many  little  factors  had  cropped  up  to  strengthen  that 
first  attraction.  I  both  pitied  and  admired  him.  I  pitied 
him  for  being  born  into  poverty  and  prevented  by  his 
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blindness  from  ever  climbing  out  of  it.  I  admired  him 
because  in  spite  of  being  bitter  occasionally  he  was  really 
most  cheerful  and  uncomplaining.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
his  talent  was  being  lost  to  .the  world,  his  life  was  being 
wasted  through  lack  of  means  and  opportunity.  I  longed 
to  put  my  arms  round  his  neck  and  tell  him  that  he 
should  never  need  to  worry  about  his  poverty  any  more. 

Naturally  I  had  to  keep  all  this  secret,  and  I  did  not 
see  exactly  how  I  was  ever  to  let  him  know  what  I  felt. 
So  far  he  had  shown  only  friendliness  to  me,  and  from 
what  I  had  read  in  novels  it  was  not  the  thing  for  young 
ladies  to  tell  young  gentlemen  frankly  that  they  loved 
them.  If  Geoffrey  ever  made  any  advances  I  knew  1 
should  welcome  them  without  any  false  coyness,  but  until 
that  happy  occasion  I  should  have  to  be  simply  friendly 
towards  him,  nothing  more. 

But  let  us  get  back  to  the  election.  Mr.  Lavering  told 
me  that  vitality  had  at  last  been  infused  into  this  cam- 
paign, my  dear  Miss  Blake.  Whether  it  was  in  large  halls 
or  small  Sunday  school  rooms,  the  Conservative  meetings 
were  attended  by  bigger,  more  interested  audiences  hoping 
to  hear  the  blind  man  speak.  Geoffrey's  success  on  later 
occasions  was  not  so  pronounced  as  on  the  first,  the 
elem.ent  of  surprise  being  missing,  but  he  talked  sense  and 
managed  to  praise  the  Big  White  Chief  convincingly  even 
with  that  bit  about  the  Means  Test  cut  out. 

As  polling-day  drew  near  he  developed  into  a  really 
powerful  weapon.  Even  the  Chief  admitted  it  in  an  un- 
guarded moment.  The  oftener  Geoffrey  spoke,  of  course, 
it  got  so  that  he  had  to  put  up  with  heckling,  so  Mr. 
Lavering  was  able  to  issue  handbills  appealing  for  free 
speech  for  the  blind  man  and  casting  discredit  on  oppo- 
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nents  who  interrupted  him.  The  SociaHst  candidate  made 
an  awful  blunder  when  he  alluded  to  Geoffrey  as  "a 
case  of  the  blind  leading  the  blind,"  for  Geoffrey  made 
devastating  use  of  it.  He  dragged  it  into  every  speech 
where  Liberal  and  Socialist  adherents  were  present,  and 
asked  them  if  they  enjoyed  being  described  as  bHnd.  It 
was  suggested,  he  thundered,  that  they  could  not  see  for 
themselves;  that  they  could  not  think  for  themselves.  Mr. 
Lavering  chuckled  at  his  vigour  in  punching  the  air  and 
smiting  his  palm  with  a  clenched  fist  as  he  hammered  his 
points  home.  Blind  man  or  no  blind  man,  he  told  me, 
Cicero  Tillott  was  having  a  great  time  if  Percy  Lavering 
knew  anything.  And  Percy  Lavering  knew  a  tremendous 
lot. 

"  Cicero's  winning  us  a  lot  of  Liberal  votes,"  he  told 
Father.  "  I  mean  the  waverers  who  think  their  man 
hasn't  a  chance.  You  see,  when  a  voter  doesn't  know  who 
to  vote  for  he's  bound  to  be  impressed  by  a  young  blind 
chap  who  gets  up  and  shouts  for  Blake  as  enthusiastically 
as  Cicero  Tillott  does.  The  fellow  puts  his  heart  into  it, 
he  speaks  well,  and  he's  got  everybody's  sympathy  through 
being  bUnd.  He's  your  best  recommendation  to  the 
waverers.  '  Dash  it,'  they  think,  '  our  man  won't  get  in 
and  Blake's  a  better  man  than  t'other  fellow,  we'll  vote 
for  Blake !  '  " 

"  I  always  felt  I  should  get  in,"  beamed  Father  as  if  he 
were  in  already.   "  I'm  more  certain  than  ever  now." 

"  Still,  we've  a  5000-majority  to  cut  down.  It's  going 
to  be  no  joke,  even  with  young  Tillott  doing  his  Cicero 
stuff" 

"  I've  perfect  confidence,  my  dear  fellow.  We  shall  win. 
I  refuse  to  think  of  failure." 
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He  kept  that  up  until  polling-day,  the  busiest  and  most 
exciting  day  of  the  campaign,  which  fell  suddenly  flat  at 
nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  with  the  closing  of  the  booths. 
Then  he  became  a  tortured  candidate,  and  so  did  his  real 
rival,  the  Socialist  Mr.  McNab.  Both  were  afflicted  with  a 
St.  Vitus'  dance  which  prevented  them  from  staying  long 
in  any  place  or  attitude,  both  refused  food  but  drank 
large  quantities  of  coffee,  tea,  and  other  beverages  ac- 
cording to  their  fancy.  Before  eleven  o'clock  they  were 
prowling  restlessly  about  the  counting  room  in  Cornbury 
town  hall,  election  agents  and  trusty  supporters  buoying 
them  up. 

Geoffrey  and  I  were  installed  in  chairs  near  a  window, 
listening  to  the  gathering  crowd  outside  and  the  numerous 
activities  going  on  around  us  in  the  counting  room. 
Occasionally  Mr.  Lavering  would  approach  and  tell  us  the 
state  of  the  voting,  which  could  be  guessed  from  the  grow- 
ing piles  of  ballot  papers,  tied  in  bundles  of  fifty,  in  the 
shelves  behind  the  tables  where  busy  men  were  counting 
the  votes.  A  section  of  shelves  was  set  apart  for  each 
candidate  and  sometimes  the  Chief's  pile  grew  fastest, 
sometimes  Mr.  McNab's.  The  Liberal  pile  grew  scarcely 
at  all. 

The  three  candidates  mooned  about  like  unhappy  tigers. 
Early  in  the  counting  they  had  shaken  hands  and  agreed 
that  the  fight  had  been  clean.  They  occasionally  paused 
to  exchange  further  words,  and  once  Mr.  McNab  joked 
bravely,  saying  that  if  he  could  not  get  in  he  hoped  to  see 
either  Mr.  Blake  or  Mr.  Maltravers  elected.  "  Oh,  quite 
— quite !  "  chuckled  Father,  but  I  am  sure  he  felt  chilly 
inside  his  stomach. 

At  times  he  would  sit  uneasily  with  me,  gripping  my 
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hand  and  trying  to  talk  about  the  Guide-Dog  Movement. 
I  always  knew  how  the  piles  of  bundles  were  growing  be- 
cause when  he  was  leading  he  was  jerky  and  facetious; 
when  he  was  behind  he  sat  silent  and  I  had  to  repeat 
everything  I  said.  "What  was  that?  Oh,  yes,  yes  my 
love,"  he  would  exclaim.  "  Quite  true — quite."  Geoffrey 
sat  placid,  seemingly  untouched  by  the  excitement  though 
hoping  for  success  for  our  sakes. 

Towards  midnight  the  Big  White  Chief  became  con- 
sistently jovial  and  jerky.  Oh,  yes,  he  was  winning  now, 
my  dear — there  was  no  doubt  about  it  whatever.  He  had 
suddenly  jumped  into  a  good  lead  and  was  holding  it. 
There  were  not  many  papers  to  be  counted  now,  my  love 
— he  didn't  see  how  he  could  possibly  be  overhauled.  And 
how  was  the  Liberal  ?  Oh,  well  out  of  the  fight  long  ago. 
The  issue  was  between  him  and  Mr.  McNab,  and  if  the 

last  two  ballot-boxes  weren't  full  of  Socialist  votes  

But  one  mustn't  count  one's  chickens,  must  one? 

I  agreed,  I  was  afraid  of  those  last  two  ballot-boxes. 

I  did  right  to  be  afraid.  The  Conservative  lead  was  cut 
down  at  a  simply  alarming  rate,  and  Father  got  so  nervous 
that  he  could  not  tell  me  the  state  of  the  voting.  The 
suspense  was  terrible  and  even  Geoffrey,  who  had  nothing 
to  win  or  lose,  was  anxious  for  our  sakes.  I  could  tell 
that  by  the  tremor  in  his  voice  and  the  way  his  hand 
trembled  when  he  felt  for  mine  to  pat  encouragingly. 
Mine  trembled  too  when  he  did  that. 

"  Courage,  camarade,^^  he  quoted.  "  The  diable  will 
soon  be  mort.^^ 

The  diable,  if  he  was  relabelling  the  Socialist  candidate, 
was  mort  at  midnight  when  the  result  was  declared.  Mr. 
George  Wilberforce  Blake  was  declared  elected  by  a 
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majority  of  six  hundred  and  forty-six  votes  and  the 
Liberal  forfeited  his  deposit. 

Geoffrey  and  I  jumped  out  of  our  chairs.  Father 
came  up  and  shouted  something  delirious  in  my  ear,  gave 
me  a  tremendous  hug,  then  stepped  out  on  to  the  balcony 
to  address  the  crowd.  I  turned  instinctively  to  Geoffrey 
who  was  feeling  for  my  hand,  and  in  the  excitement  of 
the  moment  we  were  in  each  other's  arms.  I  don't  re- 
member much  of  what  happened  after  that,  except  that 
we  swirled  round  in  an  eddy  of  swarming  people,  com- 
mittee workers,  Percy  Lavering,  and  a  reporter  who 
wanted  "  a  blind  woman's  angle  "  on  her  father's  victory. 
It  was  a  wonderful  midnight,  the  happiest  and  most  ex- 
citing of  my  life,  and  when  we  were  going  to  bed  after 
victory  speeches  at  the  Conservative  Club  the  Big  White 
Chief  said  he  had  never  seen  me  looking  so  radiant. 

"  It  proves  how  much  you  love  your  father,"  he 
chuckled,  kissing  me  good  night,  "  when  his  getting  into 
Parliament  can  work  such  a  transformation  in  you,"  and, 
to  a  certain  extent,  he  was  right. 
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HOW  difficult  it  is  to  set  down  on  cold  paper  one's  love 
for  a  woman !  When  Mr.  Blake's  triumphal  car  had 
taken  me  to  Factory  Street,  and  I  had  shaken  hands  with 
Sylvia  and  her  father,  I  went  indoors  filled  with  an  unique 
exaltation.  I  had  never  known  anything  like  it.  Until  I 
was  actually  in  Sylvia's  arms  I  had  had  no  intention  of 
kissing  her,  and  when  it  happened  it  was  so  wonderful 
that  I  seemed  to  be  holding  her  for  a  century.  Then  we 
separated  and  I  asked  myself  if  it  had  really  happened. 
I  was  still  asking  myself  that  when  I  got  to  the  blessed 
privacy  of  my  bedroom  and  sat  on  the  bed,  hating  to  lose 
touch  with  this  wonderful  night  by  going  to  sleep.  It 
would  be  next  morning  when  I  awoke;  all  the  glorious 
exhilaration  would  be  gone  for  ever. 

I  loved  her  and  she  loved  me.  There  could  be  no  doubt- 
ing that  any  longer.  Though  a  blind  man,  I  am  a  blind 
man  who  could  once  see,  and  so  I  adopted  a  sighted  man's 
attitude  to  the  problem.  For  weeks  I  had  told  myself  that 
this  Miss  Blake's  interest  in  me  must  be  a  purely  charitable 
one  because  it  seemed  incredible  that  a  blind  woman 
could  have  a  deeper  interest  in  a  young  man  whom  she 
had  met  only  a  few  times.  As  she  could  not  "  see  "  any- 
thing I  quite  failed  to  understand  what  she  could  "  see  " 
in  me;  that  is,  how  she  could  find  qualities  which  singled 
me  out  as  superior  to  any  of  the  scores  of  other  young 
men  she  must  have  met. 
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Of  course,  I  had  had  to  admit  that  purely  charitable 
persons  do  not  usually  offer  their  companionship  to  the 
objects  of  their  charity  in  the  lavish  way  that  Miss  Blake 
had  offered  me  hers.  Yet  I  had  thought  that  perhaps  that 
was  due  to  her  free,  open  nature.  She  might  have  had  few 
sighted  friends  in  whom  she  could  confide,  and  as  I  was 
blind  too  she  might  have  felt  less  at  a  disadvantage  with 
me.  ,We  had  our  blindness  and  our  guide-dogs  in  com- 
mon, so  there  seemed  plenty  of  ground  for  a  platonic 
friendship.  Knowing  that  I  had  simply  nothing  to  offer 
any  girl — I  mean  a  home,  position,  and  the  ability  to  earn 
our  joint  livings — I  should  have  regarded  it  as  presump- 
tuous to  imagine  that  she  saw  me  as  a  possible  husband. 
This  may  strike  you  as  cynical,  but  I  think  it  is  only  com- 
mon sense.  The  average  girl  naturally  expects  her  husband 
to  keep  her,  and  the  average  man  naturally  expects  to  do 
so. 

But  although  I  could  not  answer  for  Miss  Blake's  affec- 
tionate inclinations  I  knew  that  I  was  in  love  with  her. 
She  had  been  so  good  to  me  and  had  quite  disregarded 
the  difference  in  our  situations.  She  was  rich  and  I  was 
poor,  she  was  middle-class  and  I  was  working-class,  and 
yet  she  had  always  treated  me  with  as  much  respect 
and  friendliness  as  if  I  were  the  rising  young  lawyer  I 
had  once  hoped  to  become.  It  was  that  absence  of 
patronage  which  had  created  my  first  feelings  of  affection 
towards  her;  I  was  grateful  for  what  she  had  done,  but 
it  would  not  have  made  me  love  her  had  she  done  it 
differently. 

The  warmth  of  her  response  when  I  hugged  her  after 
her  father's  victory  convinced  me  not  only  that  she  loved 
me  but  that  I  was  simply  beating  about  the  bush  by  pre- 
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tending  that  I  had  better  not  love  her.  You  see,  that 
warm  response  made  such  a  difference  to  me.  It  made  me 
feel  somehow  godlike ;  that  a  moment  of  such  exhilara- 
tion was  ample  compensation  for  the  blindness  that  had 
brought  us  together.  I  had  meant  to  shake  her  hand  and 
congratulate  her  on  the  Big  White  Chiefs  victory.  I 
had  missed  her  hand  and  found  her  shoulders  within  my 
arms  and  her  lips  against  mine.  I  knew  then  that  no 
matter  how  the  miracle  had  happened  the  truth  shone  out 
that  she  loved  me.  Instinct  shouted  it,  drowning  the  voice 
of  modesty  and  logic.  Oh,  I  felt  a  wonderful  fellow  at 
the  thought  that  Sylvia  loved  me. 

In  the  morning  I  tapped  my  way  along  the  kerb  with 
my  stick  and  went  into  the  run  to  tell  my  guide-dog.  As 
if  she  could  see  that  I  had  good  news  little  Greta  smote 
the  walls  of  the  kennel  with  her  stern  and  thrust  herself 
out  as  I  unfastened  the  catch.  She  sprang  up  at  my  face, 
licking  frantically;  she  attempted  to  tie  herself  round  my 
legs;  when  I  had  calmed  her  down  and  was  grooming  her 
she  kept  interrupting  the  operation  by  giving  me  her  paw 
to  hold. 

"  Ah,  my  Gretchen,"  I  said,  "  am  I  a  conceited  dreamer, 
or  does  Sylvia  really  and  truly  love  me?  Did  she  kiss  me 
purely  in  a  moment  of  exhilaration,  not  knowing  what  she 
was  doing,  or  was  there  something  loath  to  let  go  in  the 
way  she  held  your  master?  " 

"  I  don't  know  anything  about  that,"  answered  Greta 
in  that  silent  way  dogs  have  of  talking,  "  but  I  do  know 
that  Greta  loves  you.  Go  on,  talk  on,  say  what  you  like, 
only  hold  my  paw  and  trust  in  me.  I'm  listening  to  all 
you  say,  and  whether  there's  any  sense  in  it  or  not  I'mj 
glad  because  you're  glad." 
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I  thought  this  a  good  answer  for  a  reputedly  jealous 
golden-haired  retriever,  but  perhaps  Greta's  jealousy  did 
not  extend  to  human  beings.  I  asked  her  and  she  said 
I  could  go  on  loving  Sylvia  Blake  to  all  eternity  so  far  as 
she  was  concerned.  I  think  she  meant  it,  too.  She  had 
always  got  on  well  with  Sylvia. 

I  did  not  see  Sylvia  that  day,  but  I  had  a  Braille  letter 
from  her  a  few  days  later.  The  Big  White  Chief  was  to 
take  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  she  intended 
to  listen-in  to  the  account  of  it  in  the  six  o'clock  news.  If 
I  could  manage  to  get  away  from  the  Blind  Institution  in 
time  to  have  tea  with  her  she  would  be  pleased  as  she 
wanted  the  two  of  us  to  listen-in  together.  I  telephoned 
her  to  say  that  the  Blind  Institution  should  go  up  in 
flames  before  I  would  deprive  myself  of  such  a  treat,  and 
she  answered  that  I  must  not  set  the  place  on  fire.  Rather 
than  have  that  happen  she  would  interview  the  manager 
herself  and  ask  him  to  release  me.  Need  I  say  that  these 
words  made  my  heart  beat  faster?  She  was  so  eager  to  have 
me  with  her. 

I  usually  finished  work  at  the  Blind  Institution  by  half- 
past  five.  Mr.  Plinth  raised  no  objection  to  my  leaving 
half  an  hour  earher,  so  Greta  led  me  sedately  to  Central 
Square,  where  I  caught  a  West  Park  bus.  Within  ten 
minutes  we  were  walking  up  the  Blakes'  drive.  Greta  had 
now  taken  me  there  so  often  that  she  had  no  difficulty  in 
finding  the  right  house.  I  rang  the  bell,  and  Winnie,  the 
housekeeper,  led  me  into  the  drawing-room  where  Sylvia 
was  sitting.  She  announced  me  and  departed.  I  heard  the 
door  shut  behind  me. 

"  I'm  glad  you've  come,"  said  Sylvia,  coming  forward, 
and  I  felt  for  her  hand.  Instead  I  found  her  body  against 
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mine,  her  face  so  near  that  I  could  feel  the  warmth  of  her 
cheek  and  her  sweet  breath.   I  hesitated. 

"  There's  nobody  else  in  the  room,"  she  said.  "  Winnie's 
gone,"  so  I  took  her  in  my  arms.  The  miracle  of  election 
night  had  evidently  been  no  dream.  "  You  are  sweet  to 
me,"  I  murmured,  when  she  would  let  my  lips  go. 

"You're  sweet  to  me,  too,"  she  cried,  and  gave  me  a 
sudden,  passionate,  volcanic  upheaval  of  a  hug  that 
squeezed  the  breath  out  of  my  lungs.  "  You've  killed 
me,"  I  panted,  and  she  let  me  relax  but  would  not  let 
me  go  from  her  arms.  Greta  kept  putting  up  a  paw 
and  asking  for  a  share  as  we  stood  there  holding  each 
other. 

"  You  did  mean  it  when  you — when  you  kissed  me  the 
other  night,  didn't  you?  "  said  Sylvia.  "  It  wasn't  simply 
because  Father  had  won?  " 

"  I'd  been  wanting  to  do  it  for  a  long  time,  my  dear, 
only  I  hadn't  dared." 

"  Oh !  "  she  answered,  pleased.  "  I'd  been  wanting  you 
to  do  it  for  a  long  time,  too,  but  I  could  scarcely  tell  you, 
could  I  ?  " 

She  was  just  a  sweet  naive  child  in  the  way  she  said  that. 
I  kissed  her  again.  "  I  love  you,  dear,"  I  said.  "  I'm  glad 
I've  been  able  to  tell  you." 

"  It's  so  difficult  for  Wind  people,"  she  laughed.  "  We 
fall  in  love  with  a  person  but  we  can't  tell  if  the  person's 
falling  in  love  with  us.  I  mean,  faces  are  very  expressive, 
aren't  they  ?  They  tell  me  you  can  convey  such  a  lot  with 
a  look  " 

"  Whereas  a  nod's  just  as  bad  as  a  wink  to  a  guide-dog 
owner,"  I  cut  in.  "  And  if  you  couldn't  tell  from  my  face 
what  I  was  thinking  about  you,  well,  I  was  in  the  same 
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position  with  regard  to  yours.  I'm  glad  the  election 
victory  found  us  a  way  out." 

Greta  was  still  demanding  attention.  We  fondled  her, 
then  walked  arm  in  arm  to  the  fireside  where  I  found  a 
chair  while  Sylvia  tuned  the  wireless  in.  Now  that  we  had 
declared  our  feelings  we  felt  a  certain  constraint.  She  did 
not  come  to  sit  on  the  arm  of  my  chair  as  I  had  expected 
but  found  a  chair  for  herself  We  had  still  a  long  time  to 
wait  for  the  news  so  she  turned  the  volume  low  and  we 
talked.  She  asked  me  why  I  had  not  called  to  see  her  the 
day  after  the  polling,  and  hoped  I  had  not  thought  her 
"  forward  "  or  "  unwomanly  "  for  inviting  me  to-day.  At 
the  mere  idea  of  that  good  sweet  woman  being  unwomanly 
I  had  to  laugh  and  told  her  why.  As  for  my  not  calling 
on  her,  I  said,  well,  I  had  feared  to  butt  in,  especially  as 
I  couldn't  believe,  even  after  that  kiss,  that  I  was  lucky 
enough  to  be  loved  by  her. 

"  You  silly  boy,"  she  answered.  Later  she  asked  the 
question  all  women  ask  of  their  lovers,  "  When  did  you 
first  begin  to  love  me?  "  I  said  that  if  she  must  have  it 
exactly  I  thought  it  was  the  day  she  came  to  suggest  my 
applying  for  a  guide-dog  because  she  managed  to  do  it 
without  patronizing  me.  She  asked  me  what  I  meant, 
whereupon  I  spoke  almost  uninterruptedly  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  giving  her  all  the  reasons  I  had  for  thinking 
her  grand  and  fine.  She  was  pleased  and  called  me  a  silly 
boy  again. 

By  this  time  six  o'clock  had  arrived,  and  we  were  soon 
listening  in  an  eager  silence  to  the  announcer's  account  of 
the  "  enthusiastic  reception  accorded  to  the  new  Member 
for  North  Cornbury."  We  wished  that  part  of  the  news 
bulletin  had  been  prolonged,  for  all  too  quickly  the  deus 
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ex  microphona  was  regaling  us  with  excerpts  from  a  de- 
bate on  Japanese  lead  pencils.  Or  perhaps  it  was  slate 
pencils.  We  talked  right  through  it,  and  he  had  reached 
the  price  of  fat  cows,  all  weights,  long  before  we  had  said 
our  last  word  on  the  victor  of  North  Gornbury. 

At  half-past  six  the  indefatigable  Winnie  brought  a  tele- 
gram in. 

"  I  don't  know  how  people  can  send  such  rubbish 
through  the  post,"  she  said  in  a  disdainful  voice  which 
showed  how  privileged  she  was.  "  And  they  haven't  even 
taken  the  trouble  to  sign  their  name,  whoever  they  are." 

"  Now  you  know  whom  it's  from,"  laughed  Sylvia,  "  and 
you  know  what  it  means,  so  don't  pretend  to  be  so  inno- 
cent. What  does  he  say  ?  " 

She  read  it  out  to  us.  It  was  indubitably  a  cryptic  tele- 
gram. "  Pipes  and  pigs  progressing,"  she  read. 

"  Perhaps  it's  a  code  tip  for  a  big  race,"  I  suggested. 

"Oh  no,  it  isn't,"  said  Sylvia.  "It's  from  the  Big 
White  Chief,  and  it  means  he's  met  the  Prime  Minister, 
and  the  Prime  Minister  was  decent  to  him." 

"  You  must  have  a  clairvoyant  mind  to  read  all  that 
into  it." 

"  Daddy  promised  last  night  to  send  me  a  telegram  after 
he'd  been  introduced  to  the  Prime  Minister.  If  the  P.M. 
seemed  pleased  to  see  him,  we  said,  it  must  mean  that  his 
pipes  were  drawing  well  and  everything  was  all  right  on 
that  pig  farm  of  his  we  keep  reading  about.  "  ^ 

"  But  suppose  the  Prime  Minister,  being  in  a  disgruntled 
humour,  had  flown  at  the  new  Member  and  chewed  a 
piece  out  of  his  ear  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Geoffrey,  you  are  preposterous !  If  the  P.M.  was 

1  Mr.  Baldwin  (now  Earl  Baldwin)  was  Prime  Minister  at  the  time. 
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just  formally  polite,  with  no  real  warmth  about  him,  the 
telegram  was  to  read  '  Porkers  promising  poorly.'  " 
What  a  couple  of  kids  you  must  be,"  I  laughed. 
"  I  suppose  we  are.  Still,  you  could  scarcely  expect  a 
grave  and  dignified  new  Member  to  rush  out  and  send  a 
telegram  saying  '  Hurrah,  love,  I've  shaken  hands  with 
him!  "' 

This  was  a  side  of  Mr.  Blake  which  had  previously 
been  kept  hidden  from  me.  I  thought  the  better  of  him 
for  showing  that  he  could  relax  from  his  pomposity  now 
and  again.  If  only  for  Sylvia's  sake  I  was  anxious  to  like 
him,  and  although  he  had  given  me  no  encouragement  I 
did  not  see  why  he  should  not  like  me  when  he  had  come 
to  know  me  better. 

Winnie  left  us  and  we  settled  our  chairs  closer.  "  Isn't 
it  grand  to  be  on  our  own,  just  the  two  of  us?"  said 
Sylvia  happily.  "  Give  us  your  paw.  Lord  Chancellor, 
and  then  I  can  feel  that  you're  really  there."  I  groped 
for  her  hand,  she  took  mine  in  both  of  hers  and  held  it 
on  her  lap.  Greta  lay  curled  up  on  the  hearthrug  watching 
for  traffic  in  her  dreams.  The  clock  ticked  on  the  mantle- 
shelf 

"  Now  I'm  in  heaven,"  said  Sylvia  matter-of-factly. 
"Aren't  you?"  Well,  how  could  I  have  been  anywhere 
else? 

"  There's  one  thing  worrying  me,"  I  said  when  I  had 
pulled  her  on  to  my  knees  and  was  nursing  her  as  if  she 
were  a  child.  "Don't  you  think  the  Big  White  Chief 
would  be  annoyed  if  he  knew  we  were  doing  this  ?  " 

"  He  might  be." 

"  I  wonder  if  he's  ever  thought  you  might  fall  in  love." 
"  I  don't  think  he  has.  I  believe  he's  sort  of  shelved  the 
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problem  as  something  too  remote  to  worry  about.  Any- 
way, he'll  jolly  well  have  to  see  reason.  I'm  old  enough 
to  know  whom  I  want  to  marry,  aren't  I  ?  " 

My  heart  beat  faster  at  the  same  moment  as  I  told 
myself  that  she  was  talking  foolishness.  "  Sylvia,  child," 
I  cried.  "  Well-brought-up  young  ladies  don't  talk  about 
marrying  a  man  merely  because  he's  kissed  them." 

"  Perhaps  they  think  about  it  if  they  like  him  enough. 
Why  shouldn't  one  be  honest?  I'd  like  to  marry  you. 
Wouldn't  you  like  to  marry  me  ?  " 

"  Heavens !  "  I  exclaimed,  turning  it  off  "  You  can't 
tell  a  man  you  want  to  marry  him,  just  like  that." 

"  Why  not  ?  I  love  you,  and  you've  said  you  love  me." 

"  Well,  I  do.  I  don't  know  whether  I  sound  sincere  or 
not,  but  I  can't  say  it  more  earnestly  than  that.  I  do 
love  you." 

"Then  why  are  we  arguing?" 

"  Oh,  but  our  getting  married — it's  an  impossible 
dream." 

"  But  I  want  to  make  the  dream  come  true.  Why  on 
earth  shouldn't  we  be  married  ?  " 

"  Even  so          Oh,  you're  such  a  child.  You  don't  seem 

to  have  any  qualms  about  your  husband  living  on  you." 

"  It  does  sound  sweet  to  hear  you  say  *  your  husband.' 
You  know,  secretly  I've  always  wanted  to  be  married.  I've 
been  awfully  scared  of  it,  too.  I  mean  the  physical  side. 
But  I  think  you'd  be  very  gentle.  I've  always  hated  to 
think  I  should  die  an  old  maid — I'd  have  given  anything 
to  be  a  Mrs.  and — and  jolly  well  show  certain  friends  of 
mine  who've  married  that  they  weren't  the  only  ones  men 
liked." 

Now  the  Eternal  Feminine  is  showing  itself." 
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"  Well,  let  it.  You  don't  know  what  it's  like,  to  know 
that  your  friends  are  thinking  '  Poor  girl,  it's  a  good  job 
her  father  has  plenty  of  money  and  can  keep  her,  because 
no  man  would  ever  marry  her." 

"  But  surely  they  don't  say  such  things  where  you  can 
hear  them?  " 

"  I  know  what  people  think.  It's  easy  to  guess  when 
well-meaning  visitors  drop  things  accidentally." 

"  Can  you  tell  me  what  I'm  thinking  now?  " 

"  I  hope  you're  thinking  you'd  like  to  marry  me." 

There  was  no  getting  her  away  from  that.  "  Suppose," 
I  said,  not  meaning  it,  "  suppose  I  don't  stand  out  against 
you.  When  would  you  propose  to  drag  me  to  the  altar  ?  " 

"  Oh,  as  soon  as  possible.  I  don't  believe  in  long  engage- 
ments. Why  should  we  wait  when  we  want  to  live  to- 
gether? " 

"  Then  six  months  from  now  you  may  easily  be  Mrs. 
Tillott?" 

"  Quite  easily,"  said  Sylvia. 
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CHAPTER  XV 


THINGS   SEEN  ARE  TEMPORAL,  THINGS 
FELT  ARE  ETERNAL 

★ 

JUST  at  present  life  seemed  too  rapturous  and  romantic 
to  be  true,  and  yet  the  rapture  and  romance  were  real. 
Geoffrey  really  lived.  I  was  not  dreaming.  We  resolved 
that  we  would  keep  our  love  a  secret  at  present,  partly 
because  it  was  too  precious  to  speak  lightly  of  to  a  third 
person,  and  partly  because  Geoffrey  said  the  Big  White 
Chief  would  bar  him  out  of  the  house  if  he  got  to  know. 
He  also  said  that  I  must  not  be  in  such  a  hurry  to  marry 
him.  Neither  of  us  had  reached  the  thirties  yet,  we  had  a 
big  slice  of  eternity  before  us,  and  he  did  want  to  be  in  a 
position  to  keep  me  in  the  style  I  had  been  accustomed  to 
on  the  day  he  went  to  ask  my  father  for  my  hand.  To  this 
end  he  was  constantly  trying  to  win  the  first  prize  in  Sheer- 
bottle's  Penny  Points  Football  Pool,  that  being  the  only 
money-making  activity  open  to  him. 

Geoffrey  never  took  our  marrying  really  seriously.  When- 
ever we  discussed  it  and  I  got  too  enthusiastic  he  would 
beg  me  to  be  prepared  for  disappointment. 

"  After  all,  Sylvia  my  child,  we  are  doing  very  well  as 
we  are,  seeing  a  lot  of  each  other  and  making  love  in  the 
luxurious  solitudes  of  a  rich  man's  castle.  One  whisper  of 
that  and  the  Big  White  Chief  would  order  Birkenshaw  to 
sweep  me  down  the  drive  with  the  year's  dead  leaves  while 
you  would  be  packed  off  to  a  French  nunnery." 

Now  I  look  back,  it  was  very  lucky  for  us  that  Father 
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had  got  elected  to  Parliament.  It  meant  that  I  could  have 
Geoffrey  at  the  house  several  times  a  week  while  the  Chief 
was  legislating  at  the  other  House.  I  blessed  the  North 
Combury  electorate  for  smoothing  true  love's  path.  Father 
came  home  for  week-ends,  and  I  assure  you  I  was  glad  to 
have  him,  as  we  had  never  been  parted  before  and  I  missed 
him,  but  it  is  no  use  pretending  that  I  regretted  his  absence 
on  evenings  when  Geoffrey  had  arranged  to  call. 

A  few  weeks  following  the  great  election  victory  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  guide-dog  school  asking  me  to 
return  and  brush  up  my  working  with  Olga.  The  Chief 
had  driven  me  over  occasionally  on  a  Sunday  to  see  how 
my  dear  bitch  was  going  on.  I  had  been  overjoyed  to 
stroke  the  puppies,  darling  little  things  that  they  were,  but 
I  had  been  more  than  overjoyed  by  the  welcome  my  sweet 
Olga  gave  me.  Even  with  the  cares  of  motherhood  on 
her  shoulders  she  had  not  forgotten  her  mistress.  When 
the  vet  led  me  to  the  kennel  her  great  tail  thudded  vigor- 
ously against  the  wooden  walls  and  as  soon  as  he  opened 
the  door  she  rushed  out  and  stood  on  her  hind  legs,  reach- 
ing for  my  shoulders  with  her  forepaws  and  frantically 
licking  my  face.  She  did  not  mind  my  touching  the 
puppies,  although  Captain  McKinnon,  the  vet,  said  that 
usually  only  he  dare  approach  them.  Every  time  they  led 
her  back  to  the  kennel  her  tail  drooped,  and  I  could  hear 
her  howling  as  I  turned  away  on  the  Captain's  arm.  These 
partings  were  so  affecting  on  both  sides  that  I  had  not 
visited  the  school  as  often  as  I  should  have  liked.  Indeed, 
I  only  went  at  all  because  I  could  not  bear  a  fortnight  to 
pass  without  at  least  one  stroke  of  the  devoted  head  and 
one  feel  of  the  eager  thrusting  paw. 

Still,  all  that  sadness  would  soon  be  over.    The  next 
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time  I  left  the  school  I  should  have  my  spinster  companion 
(for  she  still  was  not  officially  married)  with  me.  Captain 
PetrofF  had  asked  me  to  stay  a  few  days  because  when  a 
guide-dog  has  been  off  work  he  believes  in  training  it  up 
again  to  one-hundred-per-cent  efficiency  and  insists  on  see- 
ing it  working  with  its  master  before  he  will  let  it  go  home. 
This,  of  course,  shows  how  conscientious  he  is  and  how 
thorough  are  his  methods.  So  far  as  is  humanly  possible 
Captain  PetrofF  leaves  nothing  to  chance. 

It  was  with  mingled  feeHngs  that  I  went  to  Roosebarrow. 
On  the  one  hand  I  was  excited  by  the  thought  of  reunion 
with  my  guide-dog,  but  against  that  I  should  have  to  part 
from  Geoffrey  for  at  least  a  week.  If  a  cord  was  pulling 
me  in  the  direction  of  Roosebarrow  a  powerful  magnetic 
influence  was  holding  me  back. 

When  I  got  out  at  Roosebarrow  station  I  had  a  lovely 
surprise.  Mr.  Gaunt  had  brought  Olga  to  meet  me.  I 
have  never  known  that  bitch  so  pleased  and  excited  as  on 
this  occasion.  It  must  have  been  because  she  knew  that 
this  time  there  was  to  be  no  parting,  her  mistress  had 
definitely  come  to  take  her  away.  After  five  minutes  of 
unashamed  puppyish  rejoicing  she  led  the  way  to  the 
ticket  barrier  and  out  into  the  streets.  Though  she  was  not 
in  harness  and  I  only  held  her  on  the  leash,  my  other  hand 
on  Mr.  Gaunt's  arm,  Olga  thought  she  still  had  to  do  her 
duty  and  so  she  paused  at  every  kerb  as  if  we  were  work- 
ing. She  thrust  her  body  in  front  of  me  whenever  Mr. 
Gaunt  seemed  to  be  leading  me  too  near  some  obstacle, 
and  acted  all  the  time  with  just  the  same  conscientiousness 
she  showed  when  I  was  really  dependent  on  her. 

On  the  way  to  the  school  Mr.  Gaunt  told  me  that  her 
three  dog  puppies  had  been  sold,  but  Miss  Shaw  was  keep- 
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ing  the  bitch  so  that  when  it  was  old  enough — ^say  a  year — 
the  Captain  could  test  it  for  inherited  guide-dog  tendencies. 
My  joy  was  terrific  when  I  heard  this,  because,  you  see,  no 
other  guide-dog  had  been  honoured  in  that  way  before.  It 
would  be  a  proud  moment  for  both  of  us  if  ever  we  could 
say  that  Olga  had  a  daughter  working  in  the  Guide-Dog 
Movement.  Perhaps  as  a  compliment  to  Olga  and  also  as 
a  happy  auspice  for  the  future  Miss  Shaw  had  christened 
the  puppy  Olga  II. 

In  the  next  few  days  I  found  that  my  darling  worked 
splendidly.  She  had  lost  none  of  her  ability,  and  within 
a  week  we  were  able  to  return  to  Cornbury  with  the  Cap- 
tain's benediction.  Geoffrey  met  me  at  the  station  and  we 
spent  a  lively  few  minutes  in  keeping  our  dogs  apart,  for, 
although  my  grey  Alsatian  was  three  times  the  size  of  that 
Httle  golden-haired  retriever,  Greta  refused  to  be  afraid  of 
her.  She  kept  barking  insults  to  which  Olga  suitably  re- 
plied, and  it  was  only  by  jerking  our  leashes  vigorously  and 
crying  "  Pfui !  "  that  we  quietened  them. 

Greta  had  been  jealous  of  Olga  from  the  first  because 
Geoffrey  had  often  made  a  fuss  of  her  to  please  me.  Olga 
had  not  liked  to  see  me  pawing  Greta  (to  please  Geoffrey), 
but  I  think  she  would  have  tolerated  it  if  only  Greta  had 
been  tactful.  But  when  you  are  a  devoted  dog  and  your 
mistress's  friend's  dog  is  always  telling  you  what  a  rotten 
guide-dog  you  are  and  what  a  conceited,  bullying,  quarrel- 
some breed  the  Alsatian  is,  well,  if  you  are  half  a  dog  it 
rouses  your  warlike  passions.  Olga  wanted  to  fly  at  Greta 
and  chew  up  her  ears.  If  we  had  not  kept  unremitting 
watch  I  am  afraid  she  would  have  killed  her. 

Geoffrey  and  I  had  often  discussed  going  on  a  country 
ramble  together.    We  had  said  we  would  choose  some 
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walk  which  one  of  us  knew  fairly  well  so  that  there  was 
less  likelihood  of  our  getting  lost. 

We  soon  settled  the  details.  We  would  walk  from  Corn- 
bury  to  Heatherley  Spa,  keeping  to  the  main  road  as  the 
moors  would  be  boggy  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  we 
would  do  it  on  Saturday,  Geoffrey  not  having  to  be  at  the 
Blind  Institution  on  that  day. 

When  the  Big  White  Chief  arrived  home  on  Friday 
night  and  heard  what  we  proposed  to  do  he  at  once  put 
forward  all  the  objections  he  could  find.  He  did  think,  my 
dear,  that  as  I  didn't  see  much  of  him  nowadays  I  might 
have  kept  the  week-ends  free.  He  was  not  at  all  sure  that 
it  was  advisable,  my  going  such  a  long  way  without  a 
sighted  person  in  attendance.  I  should  probably  overtax 
my  strength.  I  should  probably  lose  my  way.  Oh  yes,  it 
was  all  very  well  to  say  that  Mr.  Tillott  had  done  the 
walk  often  enough  in  his  sighted  days,  but  he  might  have 
forgotten  it  now.  He  had  never  heard  of  such  a 
thing,  for  two  blind  people  to  walk  twelve  miles  with- 
out a  guide  other  than  a  dog  and  in  moorland  country  at 
that! 

"  But,  Daddy,  we  shall  be  on  the  main  road  all  the 
time." 

"  And  risk  being  run  over,"  he  barked. 

"  I  should  think  you  know  Olga  better  than  that,"  I  said. 

"  I  don't  like  the  idea  at  all,"  he  flew  off  at  a  tangent, 
"  and  I  don't  see  why  you  can't  let  Birkenshaw  drive  you 
over."  I  replied  that  he  was  wilfully  ignoring  the  spirit  of 
the  thing,  and  was  being  naughty  and  provoking. 

I  believe  we  should  have  had  a  quarrel  if  I  had  not 
kept  my  head,  which  I  did  by  being  childlike  and  begging 
him  to  be  a  sweet  darHng.    I  could  have  many  a  row  with 
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my  father  if  I  cared  to  argue  with  him,  for  like  most  men 
he  loves  to  raise  objections  and  be  difficult. 

Of  course,  we  went  our  ramble.  It  was  on  one  of  those 
beautiful  sunny  mornings  that  often  give  us  a  surprise  in 
February  and  March.  I  met  Geoffrey  in  Central  Square 
at  the  appointed  bus  stop,  and  by  the  way  Olga  pulled  me 
I  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  him.  She  lunged  forward, 
there  was  a  snarl  and  an  outburst  of  barking,  and  then 
we  were  holding  our  guide-dogs  back  as  usual.  We  ex- 
changed good-mornings,  "  pfuied "  our  dogs,  and  were 
helped  into  the  Boulden  bus  by  willing  hands  when  it  drew 
up.  In  the  confined  space  of  the  bus  Olga  and  Greta 
behaved  themselves,  Olga  insinuating  her  big  body  under 
the  seat  while  Greta  sat  in  Geoffrey's  lap.  During  the 
journey  she  kept  giving  me  her  paw — I  was  glad  Olga 
couldn't  see  her — and  Geoffrey  talked  rather  gloomily 
about  his  mother,  whose  heart  seemed  to  be  getting  worse. 
Her  bad  spells  were  more  frequent,  and  she  would  not  take 
care  of  herself  on  the  days  when  she  felt  well.  I  told  him 
how  terribly  sorry  I  was  and  how  he  must  let  me  give  him 
a  bottle  of  the  Big  White  Chief's  whisky. 

"  I'm  afraid  whisky  can't  do  any  real  good  in  her  case," 
he  answered. 

"  Darling,  don't  say  that.  How  horribly  morbid  you 
sound." 

"  I'm  sorry.  I've  no  right  to  bring  my  troubles  on 
hoHday.  We've  got  to  forget  them  and  be  happy 
to-day." 

I  reminded  him  that  no  one  had  a  better  right  to  bring 
his  troubles  to  me,  but  what  I  had  meant  was  that  he  must 
not  take  such  a  gloomy  view  of  the  situation.  His  mother 
was  getting  old  and  was  bound  to  suffer  from  poor  health 
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occasionally,  but  that  gave  him  no  reason  for  believing  she 
was  going  to  die. 

"You're  perfectly  right,"  he  said  in  a  heartier  voice. 
"  I'll  try  to  look  on  the  bright  side,"  and  he  patted  my 
shoulders.  "The  subject  is  dropped  forthwith.  Now 
we're  going  round  the  corner  at  the  top  of  the  hill — can 
you  hear  the  engine  groaning?  Time  to  gather  Olga 
together." 

He  had  judged  the  bus's  progress  to  a  nicety.  We 
travelled  only  a  few  more  yards  and  then  we  drew  up  at 
the  Boulden  terminus.  From  there  a  few  minutes'  walk 
up  a  hilly  street  brought  us  to  the  moors  above  the 
village. 

The  road,  which  had  been  modernized  for  motor  traffic, 
kept  good  all  the  way  to  Heatherley,  and  we  knew  we 
should  have  no  difficulty  in  following  it,  provided  we 
managed  to  branch  off  correctly  whenever  we  came  to  a 
cross-roads.  As  there  was  Httle  traffic  we  were  able  to 
walk  side  by  side,  and  whenever  a  car  approached  Olga 
would  take  me  in  towards  the  ditch  behind  Geoffrey  and 
Greta.  The  air  was  sharp  and  fresh,  and  there  was  a 
lovely  smell  of  peat  and  old  bracken.  Our  dogs  kept 
sniffing  at  the  grass  verge,  doubtless  longing  to  be  off  on 
the  trail  of  a  rabbit  or  a  grouse,  and  although  we  kept 
correcting  them  by  jerking  at  the  leash  it  was  little  use. 
Guide-dogs  should  not  sniff,  just  as  children  should  always 
use  a  handkerchief,  but  Olga  and  Greta  were  having  a  day 
out  and  had  resolved  to  take  liberties. 

We  found  it  quite  easy  to  carry  on  a  conversation  even 
though  several  feet  apart.  The  time  simply  flew  by,  and 
I  was  amazed  when  Geoffrey  told  me  it  was  twelve  o'clock. 
By  that  time  we  had  negotiated  three  cross-roads  and  had 
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reached  a  little  rustic  bridge  across  a  moorland  stream  on 
the  hillside  perhaps  two  miles  from  Heatherley. 

We  both  knew  this  bridge  well.  Father  and  I  had  often 
picnicked  near  it.  Geoffrey  had  stood  upon  it  during  his 
sighted  days,  or  been  led  to  it  since  by  friends.  Now  we 
went  on  it  together  and  stood  side  by  side,  Geoffrey  with 
his  arm  round  my  shoulders  as  we  leaned  on  the  rail  and 
gazed  down  upon  the  gurgling  water.  I  say  "  gazed  "  for 
it  is  a  fact  that  we  could  picture  that  water  babbhng  over 
the  pebbles  under  the  February  sun.  High  above  us  a  lark 
trilled  in  a  sky  whose  blueness  we  were  aware  of  because 
of  the  sun's  constant  warmth.  Yes,  it  trilled  the  hopeful 
message  that  the  first  lark  always  brings.  It  sang  a  promise 
of  spring,  and  with  it,  I  felt  sure,  was  also  the  promise  of 
fulfilment  of  happiness  for  Geoffrey  and  me. 

He  drew  my  head  to  his  hps  and  kissed  me.  Words 
were  not  necessary  to  express  our  emotions.  Somehow 
each  knew  what  the  other  was  feeling.  Blindness  was  not 
the  slightest  impediment  to  our  understanding.  Things 
seen  with  the  eye  are  only  temporal,  but  things  felt  are 
eternal.  We  knew  that  our  very  souls  were  mated,  and 
not  a  word  was  needed  to  express  that  union. 

We  were  brought  back  to  the  everyday  world  by  a 
mournful  bleat.  A  sheep  must  have  wandered  near  us, 
and  if  I  know  sheep  it  was  now  watching  us  with  a  sus- 
picious stare,  no  doubt  thinking  we  had  come  to  the  bridge 
to  plot  against  the  woolly  flocks  of  Heatherley  Moor.  Our 
dogs  strained  at  their  leashes,  barking  excitedly,  and  we 
judged  it  time  to  go  on. 

We  finished  our  journey  with  the  same  ease  as  we  had 
begun  it.  We  found  the  main  street  of  Heatherley  dense 
with  tradesmen's  vans  and  the  cars  of  rich  shoppers.  We 
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heard  no  workmen  about  as  there  would  have  been  in 
Cornbury  at  one  o'clock  of  a  Saturday  afternoon.  Our 
dogs  took  us  to  one  of  the  robot  crossings  and  halted  us 
until  the  green  light  allowed  us  to  cross  with  other  pedes- 
trians, after  which  I  led  the  way  to  a  cafe  which  I  had 
often  visited  with  the  Big  White  Chief  Olga,  knowing 
from  previous  experience,  led  us  upstairs  into  a  crowded 
room.  She  managed  to  find  us  an  empty  table  and  we 
were  soon  sitting  together  and  discussing  the  menu  with 
the  waitress  who  usually  attended  to  Father  and  me. 

This  ramble  was  the  first  of  many.  We  had  managed 
so  successfully  without  human  guidance  and  had  so  enjoyed 
being  on  our  own,  free  to  talk  and  do  as  we  wanted,  that 
we  decided  to  go  rambling  every  Saturday  so  long  as  the 
weather  kept  fine.  We  were  favoured  in  this,  and  the 
result  was  a  succession  of  Saturday  rambles  until  a  rainy 
week-end  arrived  in  May. 

We  usually  wandered  into  the  Heatherley  district,  as  we 
liked  the  moorland  atmosphere  best,  but  wherever  we  went 
the  arrangement  was  that  I  should  buy  the  meals  while 
Geoffrey  paid  our  bus  fares  home.  I  had  insisted  on  this 
because  it  meant  that  he  got  much  the  better  of  the  bar- 
gain if  we  took  a  roundabout  route  and  finished  at  one  of 
the  Cornbury  tram  termini.  He  did  not  like  the  idea,  and 
I  could  agree  with  his  point  of  view,  but  the  fact  re- 
mained that  he  had  not  a  rich  father  and  I  had.  I  men- 
tion these  financial  difficulties  because  they  are  not  the 
sort  that  usually  trouble  courting  couples  and  caused 
more  disagreement  between  us  than  everything  else  put 
together. 

Of  course,  in  order  to  restore  the  balance  as  much  as 
possible  we  used  to  finish  the  day  at  Geofifrey's  house, 
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where  Mrs.  Tillott  would  give  us  a  great  welcome  and  a 
beautifully  cooked  supper  of  home-fried  fish  and  chips. 
I  have  never  tasted  those  you  get  out  of  shops,  but  these 
were  dehcious,  eaten  with  home-baked  bread  and  butter. 
Mrs.  Tillot  usually  bought  her  bread  for  convenience,  but 
when  she  knew  I  was  coming  she  always  "  had  a  baking  " 
as  "  it  were  a  fair  pleasure  to  see  Sylvia  eat."  Geoffrey 
said  he  wished  I  came  every  day. 

But  it  seemed  we  could  not  go  on  our  rambles  without 
gossip  raising  its  many-tongued  head.  It  had  simply  never 
occurred  to  me  that  my  friendship  with  Geoffrey  might  be 
talked  about,  though  I  ought  to  have  been  prepared.  ^  It 
came  as  a  shock  when  a  neighbour,  Mrs.  Gates,  a  sophisti- 
cated young  woman  who  sometimes  had  afternoon  tea  with 
me,  remarked  over  the  cups  that  she  had  noticed  I  had  not 
much  time  for  feminine  society  nowadays. 

"  But  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  I  answered.  "  I'm 
sure  I  call  on  my  friends  as  much  as  ever  I  did." 

"  Oh,  do  you?  I  rather  thought  West  Park  Road's  loss 
was  Factory  Street's  gain." 

I  thought  that  remark  best  left  unanswered. 

"  Do  you  think  it's  quite  wise,  my  dear?  "  she  persisted. 
"  I  mean  to  be  seen  outside  quite  so  much  with  that  young 
man?  People  are  talking.  It  rather  excites  comment, 
after  all,  don't  you  think?  " 

"  I'm  not  in  the  habit  of  worrying  about  what  people 
are  saying.   I've  too  much  business  of  my  own  to  mind." 

"And  yet  you  seem  to  have  plenty  of  time  on  your 
hands,  in  spite  of  that."  She  dropped  her  flippant  tone. 
"  Forgive  me  if  I've  been  catty,  Sylvia  darUng,  but  I  think 
you  should  realize  just  how  that  sort  of  thing  appeals  to 
the  sort  of  people  we  know.  You  see  you're  not  quite  like 
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Other  people — you  can't  look  at  things  quite  from  their 
point  of  view  " 

"  I  suppose  you  mean  that  as  I'm  bHnd  I  can't  be  trusted 
to  judge  for  myself.  You  think  I've  only  a  child's  mind 
because  I  can't  see  " 

"  Oh,  I  didn't  mean  that  exactly,"  she  protested.  "  Don't 
misunderstand  me  " 

"Don't  you  think  it  would  be  best  if  we  didn't  talk 
about  it  any  more  ?  People  have  no  right  to  object  to  my 
choosing  any  friend  I  like,  and  what  they  say  doesn't  make 
an  atom  of  difference,  anyway." 

I  cut  her  short  with  that  and  heard  nothing  further  for 
a  few  days.  Then  a  girl  who  had  been  a  good  friend  of 
mine  before  her  marriage  came  across  me  in  one  of  the 
shopping  streets  of  Gornbury  while  I  was  out  with  Olga. 

"  Good  afternoon,  Sylvia  darling.  This  is  Dora,"  I 
heard  a  voice  in  my  ear,  and  felt  a  hand  on  my  arm.  Dora 
kissed  me,  and  when  we  had  exchanged  the  usual  greetings 
she  burst  out,  "  Do  tell  me,  dear,  is  it  true  what  people  are 
saying,  that  you've  acquired  a  male?  " 

She  went  on  roguishly  to  say  that  she  had  never 
associated  me  with  the  idea  of  a  male,  apart  from  family 
or  social  friends,  and  if  I  was  getting  really  serious  about 
one  she  must  be  told  all  the  details  at  once,  she  must  not 
be  kept  in  suspense  a  minute  longer.  She  impishly  begged 
me  to  let  her  know  as  soon  as  it  was  time  to  buy  her  outfit 
as  matron  of  honour.  I  shooed  her  off,  protesting  that 
Geoffrey  was  only  a  guide-dog  acquaintance,  and  from 
there  it  was  an  easy  step  to  giving  her  the  latest  details 
about  the  Guide-Dog  Movement's  progress  in  Great 
Britain.  The  guide-dog  topic  had  never  been  more  useful 
to  me  than  it  was  just  then. 
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The  next  disturber  of  my  peace  was  Miss  James 
of  the  West  Park  Family  News  Exchange,  as  the  grocer's 
shop  and  branch  post  office  in  her  charge  ought  to 
be  re-named.  Believe  me,  you  never  heard  tell  of  a 
woman  who  was  keener  to  learn  all  about  other  people's 
secret  business  and  broadcast  it  to  the  world  at  large. 
Keeping  a  shop  as  she  did  she  was  given  wonderful  oppor- 
tunities. Often  have  I  entered  her  shop  and  heard  her 
whispering  earnestly  over  the  counter.  It  has  been  much 
more  the  rule  than  the  exception. 

I  had  gone  in  one  afternoon  to  buy  some  stamps  when 
I  was  struck  by  the  sudden  hush  that  fell  on  my  entry. 
There  was  more  than  one  person  in  the  shop,  and  I  had 
heard  them  talking  as  I  opened  the  door  so  their  silence 
seemed  significant.  Determined  to  see  if  my  suspicions 
were  correct  I  went  out,  having  made  my  purchase,  and 
closed  the  shop  door  behind  me.  Then  I  stood  on  the  top 
step  to  do  a  little  eavesdropping.  I  could  hear  the  voices 
quite  plainly. 

"  You  know,"  Miss  James  took  up  the  tale  from  where 
it  had  stopped,  "  that  guide-dog  of  hers  had  to  go  away 
because  it  was  having  pups  and  she  was  without  it  all  that 
time.  It  would  be  a  bad  job  for  her  if  she  got  into  the 
cart  herself  You'd  think  they'd  both  have  to  be  extra 
careful  of  that  sort  of  thing,  seeing  they're  both  blind, 
wouldn't  you  ?  " 

"  Nay,"  said  a  customer,  "  that's  a  game  played  best  in 
t'dark.  Blind  'uns  is  as  good  at  it  as  them  what  can  see," 
and  there  was  an  uproar  of  cackling  laughter. 

Of  course  all  this  gossip  was  bound  to  reach  the  Big 
White  Chief,  and  he  taxed  me  with  being  indiscreet  when 
he  came  home  one  week-end.    He  said  it  was  hardly 
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seemly  that  my  name  should  be  coupled  with  that  of  a 
young  fellow  out  of  the  slums  in  the  way  our  friends  were 
coupling  it.  He  very  largely  repeated  what  he  had  said 
before  on  the  subject  and  begged  me  to  drop  Geoffrey,  as 
our  friendship  was  causing  everyone  to  talk.  He  obviously 
had  no  suspicion  of  how  deep  my  feeling  for  Geoffrey 
went,  and  at  this  stage  I  thought  it  best  not  to  tell  him  we 
were  determined  to  get  married  one  day.  I  contented 
myself  by  replying  that  as  I  liked  Geoffrey  Tillott  I  did 
not  intend  to  drop  him  to  please  a  lot  of  gossiping  old  hags 
whose  only  trouble  was  that  they  had  not  enough  work  to 
do. 

One  result  of  this  was  an  attack  from  quite  an  un- 
expected quarter. 

My  godmother,  a  Mrs.  Dunlap-Cotter,  had  removed  to 
Gloucestershire  and  had  not  paid  us  a  visit  for  at  least  five 
years.  She  had  been  a  friend  of  my  poor  mother's  and  a 
bridesmaid  at  her  wedding.  She  arranged  by  letter  to  call 
on  me,  pretending  that  she  was  visiting  old  friends  in 
Cornbury,  but  I  noticed  that  she  quite  willingly  spent 
the  better  part  of  two  hours  talking  to  me  on  the  subject 
of  Geoffrey. 

Mrs.  Dunlap-Cotter  was  a  motherly  woman,  the  soul  of 
good  nature  so  far  as  her  conventional  upbringing  would 
let  her  be.  She  was  full  of  wisdom  of  the  worldly  kind, 
and  in  spite  of  her  fifty  years  she  had  quite  a  sym- 
pathetic understanding  of  young  people's  troubles.  After 
half  an  hour's  conversation  on  trivial  matters  she  broached 
the  subject  which  she  had  really  come  about.  She  made 
no  secret  of  the  fact  that  Father  had  asked  her  to  inter- 
vene, and  although  at  first  she  had  not  wished  to,  he  had 
been  so  persistent  that  she  had  said  she  would. 
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"  You  see,  dear,  as  your  father  said,  so  long  as  he 
thought  it  was  only  your  guide-dog  interest  in  common 
which  held  you  together  he  had  no  objection  to  the 
acquaintance.  But  from  what  people  are  saying,  the 
friendship  seems  to  have  gone  deeper  than  that.  Now  it's 
very  sweet  of  the  two  of  you,  working  together  for  the 
Guide-Dog  Movement,  but  it'll  be  a  grave  mistake  if  you 
let  it  go  farther  than  that.  If  you'd  accept  my  advice  you 
wouldn't  invite  that  young  man  to  the  house  quite  so  often 
and  you'd  certainly  never  go  rambling  alone  with  him  or 
pay  visits  to  his  house  in  Factory  Street.  You  know,  my 
dear,  you're  only  young  yet  and  you've  never  mixed  with 
young  men.  In  a  matter  like  this  you  ought  to  ask  your 
father  for  his  advice  and  be  absolutely  guided  by  him  in 
everything.  Whatever  he  says,  it's  meant  for  your  good, 
and  surely  you  can  trust  a  man  of  the  world  with  his 
experience  to  know  what's  best." 

"  But  don't  you  understand?  Can't  any  of  you  under- 
stand? I've  fallen  in  love  with  this  young  man  and 
nothing  anyone  can  say  will  make  any  difference."  I 
should  not  have  been  so  frank  but  for  her  kindly  tone  and 
apparent  sympathy.  "  I've  never  been  one  to  worry  about 
the  size  of  a  man's  bank  balance  or  whether  he  has  a 
safe  job.  When  you're  blind  those  things  don't  seem  to 
have  any  value.  You  like  or  dislike  people  for  what 
they  are,  not  for  what  they  possess.  It's  as  if  their 
qualities  were  filtered  through  to  you  without  any  dis- 
tractions, and  although  you  can't  actually  see  with  eyes, 
you  see  their  souls  better  than  a  sighted  person  would. 
I'm  never  wrong  in  my  appreciation  of  character.  You 
ask  Father." 

"  That's  all  very  well,  dear,"  she  answered  patiently, 
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"  and  I  don't  doubt  you  can  form  a  very  good  idea  of 
people's  natures  for  yourself,  but  you  must  admit  that  a 
quite  nice  person  may  not  be  a  fit  one  for  you  to  marry,  or 
even  be  on  very  friendly  terms  with.  I  suppose  it  sounds 
snobbish,  perhaps  it  is  snobbish,  but  it's  playing  the  game 
according  to  rules  which  were  made  long  before  we  were 
born.  If  you  go  against  those  rules  you'll  have  people 
talking,  and  if  you  defy  them  they  may  make  life  very 
unpleasant  for  you.  It's  a  great  mistake  to  suppose,  as 
young  people  do,  that  two  can  live  for  themselves  alone 
and  ignore  the  rest  of  humanity." 

I  did  my  best  to  keep  patient.  "  Really,  I  think  you're 
taking  it  much  too  seriously,"  I  said.  "After  all,  what's 
the  trouble  about?  It's  simply  because  I  choose  to  be 
friendly  with  a  young  man  who  lives  in  a  working-class 
neighbourhood." 

"  Exactly,  and  it's  a  very  big  trouble.  Can't  you  see 
what  effect  it  would  have  on  your  father's  career  if  you 
married  him?  It's  no  use  being  democratic  and  saying 
that  people  shouldn't  be  snobbish.  The  fact  remains  that 
your  father  would  lose  prestige  if  his  daughter  married  a 
young  man  out  of  Factory  Street.  Knowing  people  as  you 
do  you  can't  deny  that." 

"  Knowing  people  as  I  do  I  don't  care  a  rap  what  they 
think  or  why  my  life  should  be  interfered  with  to  suit  their 
ideas  of  what's  proper." 

Perhaps  because  she  had  the  common  sense  to  see  that 
further  argument  would  do  no  good,  Mrs.  Dunlap-Cotter 
did  not  pursue  the  matter.  She  took  her  leave  and  re- 
turned to  Gloucestershire  with  neither  of  our  minds  having 
been  changed. 

I  did  not  tell  Geoffrey  the  amount  of  gossip  that  was 
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being  indulged  in,  nor  the  things  my  kind  friends  had 
said,  because  I  knew  it  would  only  hurt  his  feelings  and 
do  neither  of  us  any  good.  The  gossip  still  went  on  and 
so  did  our  friendship.  Not  all  the  gossips  in  the  world 
could  have  put  a  stop  to  that. 


CHAPTER  XVI 


"don't  let  the  sausages  burn" 

★ 

ONE  sweltering  Saturday  in  June  we  finished  our 
ramble  at  Geoffrey's  as  usual  and  were  greeted  by  a 
delicious  smell.  Mrs.  Tillott,  busy  cooking  our  supper, 
said  she  meant  to  give  us  a  treat,  for  fried  sausages  and 
mashed  potatoes  were  among  my  favourite  dishes,  and  it 
was  those  which  she  was  preparing.  We  heard  the  sizzling 
of  fat  and  the  bubbling  of  boiling  potatoes. 

*'  Who  ever  heard  of  sausage  and  mash  on  a  hot  sum- 
mer's day?"  cried  Geoffrey.  They  certainly  seemed  in- 
congruous, but  Mrs.  Tillott  said  he  could  trust  her  to  know 
what  was  what.  We  had  arrived  a  little  too  early,  it 
seemed.  She  had  intended  to  let  the  sausages  and  potatoes 
cool,  then  serve  them  with  a  lettuce,  tomato,  and  egg  salad 
thickly  overlaid  with  salad  dressing.  I  had  complimented 
her  on  her  salads,  so  whenever  I  was  coming  she  saw  to 
it  that  one  of  them  should  be  on  the  menu. 

"  That's  all  very  well,"  Geoffrey  said,  "  but  sausage 
and  mash  on  a  day  like  this  is  enough  to  put  anyone  off 
food  for  a  week.  You  have  the  most  remarkable  ideas, 
my  good  woman." 

She  said  she  would  good-woman  his  ear  if  he  gave  her 
any  impudence.  "  You  can  just  make  yourself  useful  cut- 
ting the  bread,"  she  went  on.  "  I've  laid  the  table  and  I'll 
brew  the  tea  as  soon  as  the  kettle  boils,  but  I'm  busy  with 
this  frying-pan  just  now." 

"  Let  me  brew  the  tea,"  I  cried.  "  I  know  where  you 
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keep  everything,"  but  she  said  no,  I  should  certainly  scald 
myself.  It  was  no  use  protesting  that  I  brewed  tea  at  home 
whenever  the  fit  took  me.  She  answered  that  I  was  a  guest 
in  her  kitchen  and  must  consent  to  be  waited  on.  How- 
ever, she  did  compensate  me  by  promising  that  I  should 
help  Geoffrey  to  wash  up  when  the  meal  was  over. 

All  these  httle  incidents  and  bits  of  conversation  I  am 
relating  seem  trivial,  scarcely  worth  putting  on  paper,  and 
yet  they  have  the  deepest  interest  for  Geoffrey  and  me. 
You  see,  there  we  were,  chattering  and  arguing,  busy  about 
nothing  in  particular,  three  people  just  happy  in  each 
other's  company  and  looking  forward  to  a  jolly  supper, 
and  we  had  not  the  shghtest  premonition  that  it  was  all 
about  to  pass  away  for  ever.  Our  little  unimportant  doings 
were  memorable  on  this  occasion,  though  we  did  not  see 
that  until  later.  We  do  remember,  however,  being  struck 
by  one  unusual  thing.  Our  dogs,  leashed  to  chairs  in  oppo- 
site corners  of  the  kitchen,  seemed  uneasy.  They  kept 
howling,  one  to  the  other,  and  for  once  there  was  no 
mutual  snarling  or  barking  to  be  "  pfuied." 

"  These  sausages  is  champion,"  said  Mrs.  Tillott,  and 
told  us  where  she  had  bought  them  and  how  much  they 
had  cost.  She  did  hope  we  should  enjoy  them.  "  If  them 
dogs  doesn't  stop  that  whining  I'm  going  to  turn  'em  out," 
she  said.  "  You  can't  hear  yourself  think  what  to  do 
next." 

"  I  can't  imagine  what  can  be  the  matter  with  them," 
said  Geoffrey.  "  Pipe  down,  you  rabid  beasties."  He  at- 
tended to  his  bread-cutting  while  I  went  over  to  Olga  and 
petted  her.  Then  Mrs.  Tillott  remarked  how  hot  the 
kitchen  was,  and  said  she  would  just  sit  down  a  moment 
as  she  felt  faint  all  of  a  sudden.   "  I'll  just  have  to  get 
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my  breath,"  she  said,  sounding  a  little  short-winded.  "  You 
come  over  to  this  pan,  Geoffrey,  and  keep  turning  these 
sausages." 

She  sat  down  in  an  arm-chair  with  a  rather  emphatic 
flop. 

"  Should  I  make  you  some  whisky  tea  ? "  Geoflfrey 
asked,  but  she  answered  that  she  was  not  bad  enough  for 
that,  it  was  only  that  the  heat  and  standing  at  the  gas- 
stove  had  made  her  feel  tired. 

"  Never  you  mind  about  me,"  she  said.  "  Just  you  look 
to  your  work  and  don't  let  the  sausages  burn." 

We  remembered  those  words  ever  after.  My  attention 
was  taken  up  by  Olga  who  started  to  whine  at  a  rate 
surpassing  anything  which  had  gone  before.  Geoffrey 
stood  at  the  gas-stove,  dutifully  turning  the  sausages. 
Nobody  spoke.  I  remember  there  was  a  cheap  little 
alarum-clock  ticking  busily  on  the  mantelshelf  That,  the 
sizzling  of  the  sausages,  and  a  queer  little  throaty  gasp 
from  Mrs.  Tillott,  were  the  only  sounds  to  be  heard. 

"  How  are  you  feeling  now.  Mother?  "  asked  Geoffrey. 
"  I  think  it  would  be  as  well  if  you  had  a  look  at  these 
sausages." 

His  mother  did  not  answer,  so  he  repeated  the  question. 
"Have  you  gone  to  sleep?"  he  said  in  louder  tones. 
"  Gome,  my  dear,  up  with  you  and  have  a  look  at  these 
sausages." 

But  there  was  still  no  reply  so  he  remarked,  "  She  must 
have  dropped  off  for  a  moment,"  and  went  over  to  her 
chair. 

"  I  should  let  her  sleep  if  it'll  do  her  any  good,"  I  said. 
"  We  can  get  the  supper  ready  ourselves." 

Geoffrey  put  his  hand  on  his  mother's  shoulder  and 
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shook  her  gently.  "  Wake  up,"  he  said,  and  then  I  heard 
a  note  of  anxiety  in  his  voice.  "  Wake  up.  Are  you  sleep- 
ing, or  deaf,  my  dear?  " 

Our  dogs  were  still  howling.  I  felt  that  something  was 
wrong.  "  It's  queer,"  Geoffrey  cried  to  me.  "  I  can't  hear 
her  breathing,  and  when  I  pass  my  hand  over  her  face 
not  a  muscle  moves.  It's  as  if  she  was  unconscious." 

I  went  to  him.  His  mother's  head  was  lolling  loosely 
upon  one  shoulder.  Her  eyes  were  shut  and  her  jaw  hung 
down  from  her  open  mouth.  Geoffrey  asked  me  to  feel  at 
her  heart.  We  stood  like  two  people  petrified,  and  even 
our  dogs  had  stopped  howling. 

"  I  can't  feel  any  heart-beat,"  I  told  him,  scared. 

"  But  there  must  be  a  heart-beat,"  he  shrieked.  "  You 
don't  mean  to  tell  me  she's  dead." 

He  rushed  out  like  a  madman  and  fetched  in  the  next- 
door  neighbour.  As  soon  as  she  saw  Mrs.  Tillott  she  cried 
out  "  Oh,  my  God,  she's  gone !  " 

•         •         •         •  • 

The  doctor  said  Mrs.  Tillott  had  died  of  heart  failure. 
I  am  not  going  to  go  into  any  detail  about  this  awful 
time  as  I  think  my  readers  can  imagine  it  for  themselves. 
Anyone  who  has  lost  some  one  they  loved  will  know  just 
how  Geoffrey  and  I  felt  about  it  and  also  why  we  do  not 
want  to  dwell  on  it  even  at  this  late  date.  Poor  Geoffrey 
was  completely  bowled  over,  and  although  I  did  my  best 
to  comfort  and  sustain  him,  I  felt  pretty  bad  myself.  She 
had  been  such  a  dear  soul,  and  for  her  to  slip  away  from 
us  just  as  we  were  all  about  to  sit  down  and  make  merry 
— well,  I  can  only  say  it  was  the  fearfullest  shock  of  our 
lives. 
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After  the  funeral  Geoffrey  went  to  live  with  his  sister 
Emily  in  a  house  which  was  only  a  little  better  than  those 
in  Factory  Street.  It  boasted  a  stone-flagged  backyard, 
but  that  was  about  its  only  advantage.  Buckingham 
Avenue,  from  what  a  blind  woman  could  see  of  it,  was 
not  such  an  aristocratic  place  as  you  would  think  from 
its  name.  Why  it  should  have  been  called  an  avenue  at  all 
is  one  of  those  mysteries  which  probably  the  street  chris- 
teners  themselves  would  find  hard  to  clear  up.  It  was 
simply  a  row  of  fifty  small  stone  houses  fronted  and 
backed  by  the  same  number  of  similar  houses  with  a 
public-house  at  occasional  street-comers.  There  were  many 
Buckingham  Avenues  in  this  district  of  Cornbury,  and  all 
so  arranged  that  the  front  doors  of  one  street  looked  onto 
the  backyards  of  the  next.  Geoffrey's  removal  was  for  the 
worse,  because  he  was  farther  away  from  the  Blind  Insti- 
tution and  at  least  half  a  mile  from  Greta's  run.  As  there 
was  no  waste  ground  close  at  hand  I  suggested  that  her 
kennel  should  be  placed  in  the  yard,  it  being  impracticable, 
as  well  as  dangerous,  for  him  to  tap  his  way  with  a  stick 
to  the  Factory  Street  district  whenever  he  wanted  his  dog. 

"  I'm  not  having  no  dog  living  on  the  premises,"  Emily 
told  him  when  he  mentioned  what  I  had  suggested.  If  the 
kennel  was  in  the  backyard  Greta  would  be  barking  every 
time  anyone  passed  down  the  street  or  knocked  at  the 
door,  and  then  they  would  have  trouble  with  the  neigh- 
bours. This  was  perfectly  true,  so  Geoffrey  suggested  that 
Greta  should  be  kept  in  the  house.  "  What,  and  have  dog 
hairs  all  over  the  hearthrug  and  chairs?"  cried  his  sister. 
Dogs  were  filthy  things,  full  of  fleas,  and  she  wasn't  going 
to  have  her  nice  home  mucked  up  by  no  dog.  He  pointed 
out  that  Greta  was  better  groomed  than  many  a  woman 
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who  visited  her  from  the  houses  round  about.  Some  of 
them  never  washed  except  when  about  to  go  into  the  town 
shopping  or  to  the  cinema.  Emily  had  said  so  herself 
when  discussing  those  housewives  with  other  housewives. 

"  Look  here,  Emily,"  Geoffrey  said  at  length.  "  Why 
are  you  raising  difficulties?  Don't  you  realize  how  helpless 
I  should  be  without  this  dog?  Do  you  want  me  to  send 
her  back  to  the  training  school  ?  " 

She  gave  in  at  that.  Geoffrey  told  me  she  had  a  bad 
habit  of  making  herself  objectionable  before  agreeing  to 
see  reason.  Eventually  she  said  her  husband  should 
borrow  a  handcart  and  bring  Greta's  kennel  from  the 
run  and  instal  it  in  the  yard.  Greta  should  stay  in  it  when 
Geoffrey  was  not  out  with  her  and  sleep  in  his  bedroom  at 
night. 

This  difficulty  about  the  dog  was  only  one  of  a  lot 
reminding  him  he  was  no  longer  in  his  own  home.  He 
could  not  mistake  the  ash-tray  and  drop  tobacco  ashes  on 
the  table  without  being  spoken  to  by  Emily.  If  he  drew 
close  up  to  the  fire  she  lit  on  cold  days  she  reminded  him 
that  he  was  preventing  the  heat  from  reaching  the  room. 
He  never  enjoyed  a  hearty  meal  because  she  was  constantly 
complaining  of  the  high  cost  of  living  and  telling  him 
how  much  better  she  could  have  done  the  housekeeping 
if  only  he  could  have  given  her  twenty-five  shillings  a 
week  instead  of  fifteen.  She  did  not  intimate  that  it  was 
his  fault  he  could  not  give  her  more.  She  only  said  it 
was  a  pity.  The  five  shillings  he  deducted  from  the  Blind 
Institution's  pound  was  for  Greta's  keep  and  Geoffrey's 
tiny  tobacco  allowance. 

Geoffrey  said  that  Emily's  bark  was  much  more 
restrained  whenever  I  called  at  the  house.  She  knew  that 
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"don't  let  the   sausages  burn" 

I  was  one  of  those  fairy-tale  people  who  do  not  have  to 
work  for  their  living,  and  so  she  looked  at  me  with  awe 
and  did  her  best  to  impress  me  favourably.  Because  I  was 
pleasant  to  her  Emily  called  me  "  a  real  lady  with  none 
o'  them  stuck-up  ways.  She  just  talks  to  us  all  as  if  she 
were  one  of  us,"  Emily  would  tell  the  neighbours  with 
pride. 

According  to  Geoffrey,  Emily's  husband,  Joe  Banks, 
was  typical  of  thousands  of  working-men  in  Cornbury. 
He  had  no  conversation,  was  not  interested  in  politics,  and 
as  football  was  out  of  season  the  one  thing  Geoffrey  and 
he  had  in  common — football  pools — was  denied  them. 
So  you  can  quite  understand  that  from  what  he  had 
told  me  and  what  I  had  seen  for  myself  I  knew  that 
Geoffrey  was  not  happy  at  his  sister  Emily's.  It  seemed 
to  me,  when  he  was  getting  over  the  bitterest  pangs  of 
his  mother's  death,  that  the  time  had  come  to  re-open 
the  subject  of  our  marriage.  I  brought  it  up  in  the  follow- 
ing August  while  we  were  out  on  a  ramble,  telling  him 
that  his  mother's  death  had  made  me  feel  it  was  highest 
time  I  took  her  place.  I  wanted  to  mother  him.  I  said 
that  perhaps  the  closing  of  one  door  had  opened  another, 
and  that  Mrs.  Tillott  had  left  me  to  carry  on  her  work. 
Geoffrey  asked  me  if  I  thought  he  was  a  Cause  To  Be 
Died  For,  because  I  was  making  it  sound  very  much  that 
way.  He  would  have  preferred  to  be  married  for  his  sweet 
nature  and  manly  virtues. 

Seriously,  I  persisted,  we  ought  to  start  breaking  down 
the  Big  White  Chief's  opposition.  We  loved  each  other, 
and  there  was  no  point  in  being  separated  any  longer.  I 
would  not  agree  that  Geoffrey's  inability  to  keep  a  wife 
was  any  real  obstacle.  A  man  in  his  position  could  not 
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be  expected  to  do  so.  His  circumstances  were  exceptional, 
and  ought  to  be  treated  exceptionally. 

After  a  great  deal  of  argument  Geoffrey  agreed  to  come 
and  help  me  interview  the  Big  White  Chief,  although  he 
refused  to  share  my  optimism  that  everything  would  turn 
out  well.  I  was  certain  we  should  gain  Father's  consent. 
Geoffrey  agreed  to  join  me  only  because  I  badgered  him 
into  it. 
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THE  Chief  was  always  very  cheerful  on  his  week-end 
visits.  Parliamentary  life  evidently  suited  him.  He 
had  told  me  that  he  was  still  unable  to  do  anything  in  the 
way  of  getting  a  State  subsidy  for  the  Guide-Dog  Move- 
ment, such  as  they  have  in  Germany,  because  private 
members  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  their  Bills 
put  down  for  consideration.  Still,  he  had  got  to  know  some 
very  influential  people  and  thought  they  would  help  him 
to  do  something  about  it  some  day.  Parliament  was  be- 
yond compare  the  slowest  institution  he  had  ever  come 
across  for  getting  things  done,  he  said,  and  so  what  might 
seem  a  discouraging  delay  to  me  might  really  be  only  a 
natural  waiting  period,  like  the  time  it  takes  a  flower  to 
grow  from  seed.  He  reminded  me  that  the  mightiest  oak 
came  from  a  tiny  acorn,  and  altogether  he  was  so  hearty 
and  bright  that  I  felt  sure  he  knew  more  than  he  would 
disclose. 

There  was  one  bone  of  contention  between  us,  however, 
which  made  him  unhappy.  He  still  wished  I  would  drop 
Geoffrey's  acquaintance.  He  admitted  that  he  had  asked 
my  godmother,  Mrs.  Dunlap-Cotter,  to  come  and  see  if 
she  could  talk  me  out  of  it  and  was  very  sorry  she  had 
failed.  Here  I  inwardly  expressed  thanks  to  her  for  being 
sporting  enough  not  to  reveal  that  I  had  admitted  being  in 
love  with  Geoffrey,  as  I  wished  him  to  learn  that  from 
me.   That  is  partly  why  I  wanted  Geoffrey  to  ask  him  for 
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my  hand  in  the  old-fashioned  manner.  It  would  force 
matters  to  a  head,  letting  him  see  how  deadly  serious  I  was 
about  Geoffrey,  and  I  thought  that  between  us  we  could 
convince  him  that  he  would  be  terribly  mistaken  in  trying 
to  keep  us  apart. 

There  had  been  a  parliamentary  summer  recess  for  some 
weeks,  but  the  Chief  was  still  only  coming  home  for  week- 
ends. Perhaps  he  was  doing  good  work  for  the  Guide-Dog 
Movement  in  London.  Perhaps  he  was  doing  good  business 
on  his  own  account.  I  understand  from  Geoffrey  that 
M.P.'s  are  not  always  the  unselfish  and  single-minded  ser- 
vants of  the  public  they  pretend.  Quite  a  lot  of  them 
regard  membership  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  means 
to  further  their  private  ends,  although,  of  course,  we  never 
see  this  mentioned  in  the  newspapers.  Anyhow,  whatever 
it  was  that  kept  the  Chief  in  London  it  was  agreeing  with 
his  constitution.  His  letters  to  me  were  full  of  boyishness 
and  bright  spirits  generally. 

Geoffrey  and  I  arranged  to  ask  Father  the  all-important 
question  one  Saturday  evening  following  a  rarrible  with 
our  guide-dogs.  I  invited  Geoffrey  to  dinner,  hoping  that 
in  an  atmosphere  of  food  the  Chief  would  be  better- 
tempered  and  thus  more  easily  talked  round.  I  do  not 
know  what  Geoffrey  was  feeling,  but  I  was  thrilled  with 
excitement,  suspense,  hope  and  fear.  Now  that  the 
moment  was  almost  at  hand  I  felt  "  crawly  "  inside  my- 
self, but  at  the  same  time  an  imp  was  making  me  want  to 
giggle  because  of  the  shock  Father  was  going  to  get. 
Though  I  have  never  seen  the  expression  on  Father's 
face  when  he  is  unpleasantly  surprised,  I  know  what  he 
sounds  like,  and  even  translated  into  my  terms  the  effect  is 
funny. 
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I  must  admit  that  the  atmosphere  at  dinner  was  con- 
strained. It  was  quite  plain  that  the  Chief  resented  my 
having  asked  Geoffrey  on  an  evening  when  he  was  to  be 
at  home.  He  was  annoyed,  too,  that  I  had  taken  such  a 
flagrant  means  of  showing  how  Httle  I  minded  his  objec- 
tion to  our  friendship.  He  had  spoken  rather  sharp  words 
to  me  on  the  subject  when  I  had  informed  him,  before 
setting  out  for  my  ramble,  that  I  was  bringing  Geoffrey 
back.  This  did  not  augur  well  for  Geoffrey's  success  as  a 
questing  suitor,  but  nobody  would  ever  get  anything  done 
if  they  studied  the  probabilities  and  decided  not  to 
do  it. 

We  sat  round  the  drawing-room  hearth  after  dinner.  It 
was  a  pity  there  was  no  fire,  because  coal  fires  make  the 
Big  White  Chief  happier;  he  Hkes  to  see  them  crackling. 
Still,  the  day  had  been  much  too  hot  for  fires.  We  struggled 
to  make  conversation,  Geoffrey  and  the  Chief  lolling 
about  with  cigars  and  I  rigid  on  six  inches  of  chair 
seat. 

"  Isn't  it  time  you  told  Daddy  what  you've  got  to  tell 
him  ?  "  I  asked  when  Geoffrey  had  hedged,  talking  tri- 
vialities for  ten  minutes.  "  I  Hke  to  get  things  done,  then 
we  know  where  we  stand." 

Geoffrey  coughed  nervously,  seemed  to  hesitate,  and 
finally  burst  out  "  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  have  something 
to  tell  you — or  rather,  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Blake.  Sylvia  and 
I  have  been  growing  rather  friendly.  We — ah — we^ — 


"  We've  fallen  in  love.  Chief,"  I  helped  him,  "  and  we 
want  to  get  married." 

The  evening's  quiet  was  shattered  at  once.  "  What  ?  " 
he  shouted,  and  I  heard  him  make  a  vigorous  movement 
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in  his  chair.  There  was  an  awful  silence,  unbroken  for 
perhaps  a  year,  and  then  he  said,  "  I  never  heard  of  such 
a  thing!  Have  you  both  gone  mad?  " 

Now  you  will  believe  me  or  you  will  believe  me  not, 
but  those  were  the  lines  on  which  the  Chief  fought  us  that 
night.  Elected  member  of  the  Mother  of  ParHaments 
though  he  was,  a  helper  in  the  making  of  history,  he  could 
think  of  no  more  convincing,  cogent,  or  intelligent  argu- 
ment against  our  getting  married.  He  dragged  out  other 
objections,  of  course,  but  they  were  on  no  higher  a  level.  He 
had  never  heard  of  such  a  thing,  it  was  too  preposterous 
for  words — what  would  our  friends  think? — we  must  be 
out  of  our  minds  ever  to  dream  for  a  single  instant — 
how  could  Mr.  Tillott  afford  to  keep  a  wife,  anyway?— 
and  so  forth. 

"  But  why  is  it  preposterous?  "  I  asked  him.  "  We  love 
each  other." 

"Rubbish!    Balderdash!   What  can  a  child  like  you 
know  about  love  ?  " 
"  I'm  twenty-six." 

"  You  may  be  old  in  years,  but  you're  a  mere  child  in 
experience.  Bound  to  be,  in  your  circumstances." 

"  To  put  it  briefly,"  he  said  at  another  time,  after  going 
well  round  the  point  because  he  was  trying  not  to  hurt 
Geoffrey's  feelings,  "you  can't  marry  a  man  who  can't 
keep  you.  How  on  earth  would  you  live?  " 

"  But  we  know  Geoffrey  can't  support  a  wife,  Daddy. 
We've  never  made  any  secret  of  that.  Why  should  he 
support  me  when  I  don't  need  it?  I've  got  plenty  for 
both." 

"  No  young  man  with  any  principle  would  want  a  wife 
on  those  lines  " 
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"But  I  don't!"  cried  Geoffrey,  roused.  "I've  told 
Sylvia  many  a  time  " 

"  This  is  what  comes  of  giving  you  perfect  freedom  in 
choosing  your  friends,"  Father  interrupted,  ignoring  him. 
"  I've  often  spoken  to  you  about  Mr.  Tillott,  and  warned 
you  not  to  get  ideas  into  your  head.  Now  you  betray  my 
confidence,  you  let  yourself  get  silly  about  him,  and  you 
come  to  me  with  a  ludicrous  proposal  like  this." 

In  spite  of  such  wounding  words  Geoffrey  kept  his 
temper  wonderfully  well.  It  seemed  plain  enough  to  both 
of  us  that  the  Chief  either  didn't  suspect,  or  wilfully  re- 
fused to  recognize,  the  tremendous  feeling  we  had  for  each 
other.  Every  objection  he  could  think  of  he  put  in  our 
way. 

"  Besides,"  he  exclaimed  once,  "  how  on  earth  would 
the  two  of  you  keep  house  in  your — er — your  blind  con- 
dition ?  " 

"  Geoffrey  would  come  to  live  here.  Daddy,  and  Winnie 
could  see  to  things  just  as  she  does  now,  with  me  to  give 
any  decisions  that  were  needed  about  the  housekeeping." 

"So  Geoffrey  would  come  to  live  here?  I  thought  it 
was  customary  for  a  young  man  to  provide  a  home  for  his 
future  wife." 

He  was  always  harking  back  to  that.  If  he  could  only 
have  seen  it  he  was  irritating  rather  than  persuasive  by 
harping  on  a  problem  that  had  been  dismissed  quite  early 
in  the  fight.  Geoffrey  must  have  had  the  same  thought  as 
myself,  for  he  took  advantage  of  a  lull  to  say  with  beau- 
tiful self-control: 

"  You  know,  Mr.  Blake,  I  wish  you  could  forget  that 
big  disadvantage  of  mine.  Considering  the  circumstances, 
don't  you  think  it's  rather  unfair  to  bring  it  up  against 
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me?  Surely  the  fact  that  I  went  blind  through  no  fault 
of  my  own  should  acquit  me  of  the  worst  charges  of 
parasitism?  Surely  you  can  overlook  my  disability  if  you 
feel  that  Sylvia  wants  me  badly  enough?  I  could  have 
understood  it  if  you  had  raised  objections  on  hygienic 
grounds.  If  you  had  said  that  it  was  inadvisable  for  blind 
people  to  marry  " 

"  That's  exactly  what  I  was  coming  to,"  broke  in  the 
Chief  Geoffrey  told  me  later  that  as  he  was  tired  of  hear- 
ing Father  repeat  himself  he  had  decided  to  throw  him 
another  bone  to  worry.  I  am  afraid  Geoffrey  did  not  take 
the  interview  seriously  enough.  He  thinks  he  is  an  opti- 
mist, but  I  am  not  too  sure  that  he  is  not  a  defeatist.  At 
this  period  he  certainly  did  not  seem  to  have  much  con- 
viction that  we  should  ever  marry. 

"  Quite  apart  from  consideration  of  your  financial 
position,  Geoffrey,"  said  the  Chief  weightily,  "  I'm  not  at 
all  sure  that  I  approve  of  blind  people  marrying.  I 
wouldn't  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  one  of  the  parties  were 
sighted  the  union  couldn't  be  made  a  success,  but  both — 
no,  decidedly  not !  What  sort  of  children  are  you  going  to 
have?  That's  a  point  that  calls  for  every  consideration. 
Here  you  are,  Sylvia,  born  blind.  No  need  to  go  into 
details.  Undoubtedly  something  in  the  blood.  Not  my 
fault,  most  certainly  not  yours,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
it  might  have  an  effect  on  your  children.  If  you'd  been 
blinded  through  an  accident,  like  Geoffrey,  the  problem 
wouldn't  arise  " 

"  But  there  isn't  going  to  be  any  problem.  Daddy. 
Geoffrey  and  I  have  decided  that  we  shan't  have  any 
children  " 

"  You've  what?  You've  got  as  far  as  deciding  that,  have 
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you?  It  seems  to  me  a  good  many  decisions  have  been 
made  in  this  matter  with  absolutely  no  reference  to  my 
views  on  the  subject." 

"  Well,  we  knew  what  we  wanted  and  talked  it  over 
sensibly." 

Father  now  ran  right  Way  from  the  point.  "  I  don't  see 
why  you  should  want  to  get  married  at  all.  Surely  you 
can  continue  being  merely  friends,  seeing  that  you've 
decided  you  couldn't  marry  with — er — with  normal  expec- 
tations? " 

"  But  one  doesn't  marry  simply  for  the  sake  of  having 
children.  If  two  blind  people  are  fond  of  each  other  why 
shouldn't  they  live  together  instead  of  being  separated  in 
opposite  parts  of  the  town  ?  Surely  I've  the  right  to  marry 
the  man  I'm  fond  of,  just  as  a  sighted  woman  would? 
Daddy,  surely  you  expected  I'd  want  to  marry  some  day? 
Surely  you've  asked  yourself  what  you  were  going  to  do 
about  it?  " 

"  Mr.  Blake,  we've  tried  to  study  all  the  difficulties  " 

"  It's  no  use  your  talking,  young  man.  If  I'd  known 
that  this  was  going  to  happen  I'd  have  nipped  your  friend- 
ship in  the  bud  right  at  the  start.  Of  course  you  can't  be 
married.  It  ought  to  be  obvious  on  hygienic  grounds 
alone.  Why  can't  you  be  content  with  meeting  occa- 
sionally ?  " 

"  But  Daddy,  here  you  are  asking  us  to  be  content  with 
simply  being  friends  when  for  the  last  six  months  you've 
been  telling  me  I  ought  to  drop  Geoffrey  for  good.  Why 
have  you  changed  your  mind  so  suddenly  if  it  isn't  that 
you're  just  casting  about  for  any  excuse  to  put  us  off 
marrying?  " 

Perhaps  this  was  tactless  of  me.  It  sent  the  Chief  into 
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a  mild  rage  and  he  said  he  refused  to  discuss  the  matter 
any  longer,  and  that  was  that. 

Geoffrey  clicked  his  fingers  to  Greta  and  departed.  That 
noble  retriever  had  slept  by  his  chair  without  a  murmur 
while  the  battle  was  raging  all  around  her.  She  had  prob- 
ably decided  that  these  human  beings  were  making  a  fear- 
ful fuss  about  nothing  and  it  was  no  concern  of  hers 
although  a  dog  would  have  settled  the  problem  in  half  a 
minute. 

"  Let  Nature  have  her  way,"  a  dog  would  have  said. 
"  If  these  two  human  beings  want  to  be  mated,  let  them 
be,  and  see  how  they  go  on."  But  dogs  do  not  worry  about 
social  differences,  and  that  is  where  they  are  wiser  than 
we. 


At  this  point  it  is  opportune  to  relate  how  we  solved 
the  mystery  which  had  been  puzzling  us  for  many  months. 
A  few  days  after  our  interview  with  the  Big  White  Chief 
Geoffrey  and  I  were  walking  round  the  menagerie.  Joxer, 
with  the  courtesy  that  stamped  him  as  a  born  aristo- 
crat among  chimpanzees,  was  leading  us  about  the  run, 
one  of  us  on  each  arm.  Olga,  seeing  us  approach, 
made  thudding  noises  with  her  tail  against  her  kennel 
floor. 

"  Mr.  Alsatian  was  round  here  last  night,"  I  remarked, 
puzzling  Geoffrey  for  the  moment.  Then  light  broke  and 
he  answered  "  Oh,  Olga's  reputed  husband,"  and  I 
described  how  Winnie,  noticing  him  sniffing  at  the  fence, 
had  gone  out  and  shooed  him  away. 

"  That  was  a  mistake,"  he  said.   "  She  ought  to  have 
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let  him  stay  and  seen  what  happened.  Is  this  the  first 
time  he's  been  here  since  that  regrettable  affair?  " 

"Yes,  I  think  so.  Olga's  in  season  again,  that  is 
why." 

"  Joxer,"  he  told  the  chimpanzee,  "  go  into  the  kitchen 
and  ask  Winnie  to  come  here."  We  did  not  expect  him  to 
understand,  but  the  amazing  monkey  at  once  left  us  and 
we  heard  him  going  out  by  the  run  door,  which  Geoffrey 
and  I  had  left  ajar  on  entering.  I  called  to  Winnie  to 
come  out  but  my  call  was  not  needed  as  Winnie  appeared 
soon  afterwards  and  said  she  had  gathered  from  the  chim- 
panzee's gestures  that  she  was  wanted  in  the  run. 

"  Whereabouts  exactly  did  you  find  Mr.  Alsatian  sniffing 
last  night?  "  Geoffrey  asked  her,  but  she  said  Mr.  Alsatian 
had  made  the  entire  round  of  the  fencing.  When  he  asked 
if  there  were  any  holes  or  loose  boards  in  the  fencing 
through  which  an  Alsatian  could  have  wormed  his  way, 
Winnie  said  she  had  made  a  careful  examination  at  the 
time  Olga  was  enceinte  and  had  not  discovered  anything. 
She  returned  to  her  kitchen  to  prepare  dinner  while 
Geoffrey  and  I  resumed  our  deliberations. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  we'd  better  do,"  he  said.  "  If  Mr. 
Alsatian  pays  a  visit  again  to-night  we  won't  shoo  him 
away.  We'll  take  up  observation  posts  with  Winnie  and 
she  shall  tell  us  everything  that  happens." 

I  thought  this  a  capital  plan,  and  after  dinner  we  put  it 
into  operation.  While  he  and  I  played  dominoes  in  the 
drawing-room  Winnie  sat  sewing  by  my  bedroom  window, 
which  overlooks  the  menagerie  and  back  garden.  The 
light  would  be  good  until  ten  o'clock.  Any  movement  in 
or  around  the  menagerie  would  be  bound  to  be  seen  from 
Winnie's  observation  post.  When  Mr.  Alsatian  arrived  she 
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was  to  call  us  upstairs  and  give  us  a  running  commentary 
on  what  followed.  We  would  not  interfere  until  we  had 
seen,  {a)  how  Mr.  Alsatian  managed  to  get  into  the  run; 
and,  {b)  how  Olga  managed  to  get  out  of  the  kennel. 
When  that  took  place  Winnie  was  to  run  downstairs  with 
all  speed  and  inform  him  that  his  presence  was  not 
desirable. 

Our  plans  being  thus  perfected,  the  inevitable  hitch 
occurred.  Mr.  Alsatian  did  not  call  that  night.  Perhaps 
he  had  gone  to  his  club  and  stayed  longer  than  he  had 
intended.  But  he  had  not  deserted  the  mother  of  his 
children.  On  the  following  morning  he  pursued  Olga  and 
me  for  over  two  miles,  sniffing,  cajoling,  and  caressing  in 
spite  of  my  menaces  with  my  stick.  I  guessed  that  it  would 
not  be  long  before  he  attempted  to  enjoy  the  husband's 
prerogative  again  and  so  Winnie  and  I  took  up  our  posts 
that  evening  and  were  rewarded.  Mr.  Alsatian  came  along 
in  the  cool  of  the  evening  and  began  his  characteristic 
sniffing  about  the  fence.  The  thudding  of  Olga's  tail 
against  the  kennel  floor  could  be  heard  quite  plainly  from 
my  bedroom. 

Then  something  occurred  which  proved  Uncle  Elwin  to 
have  been  speaking  true  words  in  jest.  Joxer  sneaked  out 
of  the  monkey-house,  looking  about  him  in  a  furtive, 
conspiratorial  fashion.  Having  assured  himself  that  no 
one  was  watching,  he  undid  the  catch  of  Olga's  kennel 
and  then  swarmed  up  the  run  gate,  which  could  be 
unbolted  only  from  the  outside.  He  pulled  back  the 
bolt,  let  Mr.  Alsatian  into  the  run,  and  at  that  point 
Winnie  flew  downstairs  to  prevent  history  from  being 
repeated. 

What  are  we  to  say  of  Joxer  ?  Can  we  say  anything  too 
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harsh  about  a  chimpanzee  who  repays  his  kind  mistress's 
protection  with  treachery?  Or  can  we  look  at  it  from  an- 
other viewpoint  and  ask  ourselves  if  Olga  and  Mr.  Alsa- 
tian had  told  Joxer  what  they  wanted  in  a  way  we  humans 
simply  have  no  notion  of?  And  he,  in  the  kindliness  of 
his  warm  monkey  heart,  had  seen  no  evil  in  throwing  true 
lovers  together  ?  Did  what  we  considered  treachery  appear 
to  him  only  as  a  good  turn  done  to  a  playmate  who  had 
appealed  to  his  good  nature  ?  As  I  loved  him  I  inclined  to 
that  view. 

The  solution  of  this  mystery  annoyed  us  just  because  it 
was  so  simple.  The  reason  we  had  not  guessed  it  before 
was  that  Joxer  had  given  us  no  grounds  to  suspect  him  of 
acting  in  that  way.  Mischievous  though  he  could  be,  he 
had  never  made  a  practice  of  letting  Olga  out  of  her 
kennel  or  unfastening  the  run  gate,  as  if  he  knew  that 
those  were  wicked  deeds  which  would  make  me  stop 
loving  him.  That  he  should  commit  them  on  the  rare 
occasions  that  Mr.  Alsatian  came  round  showed  that  he 
knew  what  he  was  doing  and  had  been  persuaded  to  do  it 
by  one  of  the  dogs;  perhaps  by  both. 

Winnie  shooed  the  Alsatian  out  and  Joxer  was  told  that 
for  the  future  the  monkey-house  door  should  be  locked  on 
him  after  tea  every  day  when  Olga  was  in  season.  There 
was  no  need  for  that  at  present,  however,  as  I  was  to  leave 
home  in  a  few  days'  time  for  a  holiday  at  Uncle  Sydney's 
in  the  South  and  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  Olga  would  get 
the  worst  part  of  her  seasonal  period  over  while  still  away. 
In  the  meantime,  as  happened  whenever  I  went  on  holi- 
day, Winnie  would  look  after  the  menagerie.  I  was 
downcast  at  the  thought  of  parting  from  Geoffrey  but 
happy  that  I  was  going  to  spend  an  enjoyable  fortnight 
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in  the  sunny  South.  Geoffrey  said  he  wished  he  had  an 
Uncle  Sydney  with  a  big  fine  house  on  the  River  Thames 
and  loads  of  money  to  spend.  I  answered  that  Uncle 
Sydney  would  most  certainly  adopt  him  as  an  extra  nephew 
when  we  were  married. 
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I  GO  ON  A  HOLIDAY 
★ 

IT  was  a  few  weeks  after  Geoffrey's  interview  with 
Father — that  is  to  say,  at  the  beginning  of  September 
— that  I  went  to  my  Uncle  Sydney's.  This  holiday  had  been 
on  my  horizon  for  the  past  few  months  as  it  is  an  annual 
one  I  look  forward  to.  We  travelled  to  London  by  train, 
the  Big  White  Chief,  Olga,  and  I.  Father  was  to  return 
to  Gornbury  after  spending  a  few  days  with  Uncle  Sydney, 
and  then  he  would  go  on  to  join  a  house  party  somewhere 
in  the  Midlands. 

Although  my  thoughts  were  with  Geoffrey  for  most  of 
the  journey  I  could  not  help  but  feel  excited  by  the  holiday 
atmosphere,  and  I  am  sure  Olga  felt  the  same.  As  we  had 
the  compartment  to  ourselves  she  kept  scuttering  and  lollop- 
ing about,  jumping  first  into  one  comer  seat  and  then  into 
another,  or  putting  her  paw  on  my  knees  and  licking  my 
face.  There  were  no  fussy  people  present  to  say  dogs 
should  not  get  on  to  seats,  so  the  Chief  and  I  let  her  do  as 
she  wanted  so  long  as  she  did  not  start  tearing  the  plush 
covering  in  order  to  get  at  the  fascinating  stuffing  inside. 
If  ever  Olga  sees  a  fat-looking  sofa  or  chair  she  investi- 
gates for  a  promising  hole  in  the  cover,  and  if  there  is  not 
one  she  will  see  what  a  little  scratching  and  biting  can  do 
to  make  one.  Still,  dogs  are  very  like  children  in  one 
respect — you  would  rather  have  them  mischievous  than 
not,  because  when  they  are  not  mischievous  it  is  time  to 
send  for  the  doctor. 
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The  Chief  was  very  kind  to  me  on  the  journey,  doing 
his  best  to  avoid  anything  that  might  cause  any  disagree- 
ment between  us.  Inclined  to  be  moody  and  heavy- 
fatherish  immediately  after  the  interview,  he  had  gone 
away  to  town  and  returned  his  breezy  self,  and  from  that 
day  had  never  directly  mentioned  Geoffrey  or  our  "  ludic- 
rous "  wish  to  be  married.  He  seemed  tremendously 
anxious  that  I  should  enjoy  myself  on  this  holiday,  and 
said  that  I  was  to  have  a  really  jolly  time,  I  was  to  forget 
there  was  such  a  place  as  Combury.  Whatever  came  or 
went,  he  said,  he  wanted  me  to  be  happy. 

I  took  this  to  be  a  pretty  strong  hint  that  he  regarded 
the  last  word  as  having  been  said  on  my  proposed  marriage 
to  Geoffrey,  and  did  not  grasp  until  later  that  there  might 
be  a  little  more  in  it  than  that.  Not  wishing  to  sail  under 
false  colours  I  told  him  frankly  that  I  should  never  give  up 
hope  of  getting  his  consent  to  our  marriage  so  it  was  no 
use  his  expecting  a  fortnight's  holiday  to  drive  Geoffrey 
out  of  my  head. 

We  were  met  at  St.  Pancras  by  Aunt  Mavis,  Uncle 
Sydney,  and  Sydney  Junior,  who  acted  as  chauffeur  for 
the  party.  As  soon  as  Olga  saw  the  car  she  wagged  her 
tail  delightedly.  I  am  sure  she  thought  of  previous  happy 
holidays  at  Uncle  Sydney's  riverside  home.  We  were  given 
a  splendid  welcome  by  our  relatives,  and  there  could  be  no 
doubt  of  their  gladness  at  seeing  us  again,  which  was  at 
least  some  compensation  for  having  to  be  parted  from 
Geoffrey. 

The  Big  White  Chief  greeted  his  brother  with  a  joviality 
which  would  have  made  poor  Uncle  Elwin  brood  sadly 
over  the  dreary  wages  of  a  misspent  life,  for  neither  of  his 
brothers  had  treated  him  like  that  since  his  university  days. 
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He  had  deliberately  gone  outside  the  borders  of  respect- 
ability early  in  life  and  they  had  never  forgiven  him,  nor 
probably  ever  would  forgive  him,  which  I  thought  was 
narrow-minded  of  them.  There  was  a  lot  of  fun  to  be 
got  out  of  Uncle  El  win  if  only  they  could  have  seen  it. 

So  now  the  holidays  began.  Lazy  hours  on  the  river, 
Cousin  Sydney  pulling  in  leisurely  fashion  at  the  oars,  or 
lazy  hours  on  the  grass  in  some  pleasant  picnic  spot,  Olga 
swimming  about  within  calling  distance  and  frequently 
galloping  up  to  shake  a  large  quantity  of  Father  Thames 
all  over  us.  Cheerful  mornings  spent  in  finding  my  way 
about  the  village,  Olga  padding  sedately  in  front  of  me, 
or  hours  spent  in  roaming  about  Uncle  Sydney's  grounds, 
fondling  flowers  and  fruit  which  I  could  smell  but  not  see. 
Evenings  spent  at  the  theatre  with  an  assiduous  uncle  and 
aunt  bent  on  ensuring  that  I  had  a  pleasant  time.  Motor- 
car outings  and  calls  at  country  road-houses  with  Cousin 
Sydney  and  his  friends.  Olga  accompanied  me  every- 
where, even  into  the  road-houses,  and  was  made  much  of, 
as  she  deserved  to  be.  It  took  the  course  of  all  the  happy 
holidays  I  have  known  at  Uncle  Sydney's,  and  should  have 
fulfilled  all  the  requirements  of  a  change  for  jaded  nerves. 

But  one  thing  completely  spoilt  it  after  the  first  three 
days.   I  did  not  receive  a  single  letter  from  Geoffrey. 
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GEOFFREY  DISCOVERS  A  CONSPIRACY 

★ 

ND  now  I  am  going  to  let  Geoffrey  tell  the  story  for 


J^\^  the  next  few  pages  because  important  events  took  place 
at  which  I  could  not  be  present.  Geoffrey  is  obviously  better 
qualified  to  tell  what  happened  to  his  brother-in-law,  Joe 
Banks,  and  the  influence  it  had  on  our  lives,  so  he  shall 
speak  for  himself. 


Only  a  few  days  after  Sylvia  and  I  had  asked  her  father 
for  her  hand  my  brother-in-law  Joe  lost  his  labouring  job 
at  a  dyeworks,  and  became  a  miserable  man  haunted  by 
the  fear  of  years  on  the  dole  and  subsequent  transfer  to 
Unemployment  Assistance,  a  form  of  charity  organized 
by  the  Government,  and,  like  every  other  charity,  financed 
by  the  public. 

Joe's  firm,  feeling  trade  slack,  had  decided  to  cut  its 
expenses  down  by  getting  rid  of  its  least  necessary  hands, 
and  Joe  was  deemed  one  of  them.  A  man  who  had  always 
toadied  to  authority,  he  must  have  felt  the  knock  keenly, 
but  it  should  stand  as  evidence  that  even  an  honourable 
record  of  favour-currying  is  no  guarantee  of  security 
when  the  boss  is  bent  on  saving  money.  As  my  mother 
used  to  say,  the  rare  philosopher :  "  They  don't  think  any 
better  on  'em  for  running  and  telling  tales.  They  get  as 
much  out  on  'em  as  they  can  while  it  suits  'em,  then 
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they're  finished  with  'em  as  much  as  if  they  was  last 
Saturday's  football  results." 

Joe's  first  thought  was  that  I  might  get  him  work  in 
Mr.  Blake's  factory.  While  not  knowing  the  true  state  of 
aflfairs,  Emily  and  he  realized  that  I  was  so  friendly  with 
Mr.  Blake's  daughter  as  to  have  some  hope  of  success  in 
influencing  her  father,  and  this  course  they  suggested. 
They  were  astonished,  and  rightly  so,  when  I  told  them  I 
was  sorry  but  I  could  not  do  as  they  asked.  How  were 
they  to  know  that  Mr.  Blake  had  just  shown  me  the  door 
as  a  suitor  for  his  daughter's  hand,  yet  how  could  I  tell 
them?  How  was  it  possible  for  me  to  ask  the  Big  White 
Chief,  even  through  Sylvia,  to  find  my  brother-in-law  a 
job?  He  would  consider  it  impudence,  to  say  the  least, 
after  what  had  passed,  and  whatever  happened  I  wanted 
him  to  regard  me  as  an  opponent  who  studied  the  pro- 
prieties. But  however  soft  I  tried  to  make  my  refusal,  Joe 
and  Emily  saw  in  it  only  the  pig-headed  obstinacy  of  a 
younger  brother  who  thought  himself  much  too  superior 
to  give  them  a  helping  hand. 

"Why  don't  you  go  and  see  Mr.  Blake  yourself?"  I 
suggested  to  Joe.  "  I  don't  mind  your  claiming  acquain- 
tance as  my  brother-in-law  and  telling  him  you've  heard 
from  me  what  a  fine  man  he  is,  not  to  speak  of  how  lucky 
anyone  is  who  gets  the  chance  to  work  for  him.  That's  the 
talk  to  get  a  job  out  of  him  if  anything  will.  Don't  tell 
him  I've  sent  you  along.  I  merely  happened  to  drop, 
apropos  of  nothing,  that  he  was  the  best  employer  on 
earth,  see  ?  " 

That  was  all  very  well,  Joe  grumbled,  but  he'd  have  had' 
a  lot  more  chance  if  I'd  gone  and  put  a  good  word  in  for^ 
him  myself.  Anyhow,  he'd  go  and  see  him,  though  it  would 
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be  a  damned  hard  job  catching  him  at  his  office  with  him' 
being  a'  M.P.  And  even  if  he  was  in  his  office,  he  (Joe)' 
would  happen  get  put  off  by  some  hoity-toity  typist  at  a' 
frosted-glass  window  labelled  "  Enquiries." 

"Oh,  no,  you  won't,"  I  said.  "Not  if  you  go  to  his 
house  on  a  Saturday  morning." 

"What,  go  to  the  boss's  house?"  cried  Joe,  aghast, 
astounded,  and  yet  thrilled  by  the  idea.  "  Why  not?  "  I 
said.  "  That's  the  best  place  to  catch  him.  That's  where! 
you'll  talk  to  him  best." 

Joe  wanted  me  to  telephone  Sylvia  and  arrange  an  inter- 
view but  I  refused.  She  had  arranged  quite  enough  inter- 
views with  Mr.  Blake  for  me. 

Joe  went,  stayed  an  hour,  and  returned  radiant.  He  was 
"  set  on."  He  had  to  start  "  o'  Monday  morning,"  and  ask 
for  Mr.  Totkins  and  tell  him  Mr.  Blake  had  sent  him.  "  It 
just  shows  what  yer  can  do  when  yer  make  up  yer  mind 
to  it !  "  cried  Joe,  a  world-beater.  "  I  haven't  been  out  o' 
work  long,  have  I?  Yer  won't  catch  me  drawin'  t'dole 
while  I've  got  me  hands  and  legs  an'  a  tongue  in  me  head. 
A  chap  can  alius  gerra  job  if  he'll  go  an'  look  for  it.  I've 
alius  said  so,  an'  I've  proved  it  wi'  meself " 

He  went  on  repeating  how  clever  he  was  until  Emily 
told  him  to  shut  up  for  God's  sake  as  she  had  just  heard 
about  enough.  To  hear  him  talk  anybody'd  think  nobody 
had  never  got  no  jobs  before  in  history.  Joe  answered 
warmly  that  she  could  laugh  at  him  but  she'd  have  laughed 
t'other  side  of  her  face  if  she'd  been  wed  to  some  of  these 
chaps  what  were  content  to  sign-on  year  in,  year  out.  They 
couldn't  all  be  as  keen  on  finding  work  as  him,  else  there 
wouldn't  be  all  these  unemployed. 

Frankly  I  was  amazed  when  Joe  announced  his  success. 
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Not  only  had  I  understood  that  Mr.  Blake's  factory  had 
all  the  workers  it  could  employ  but  I  had  also  imagined 
that  Joe's  relationship  to  me  would  have  prejudiced  his 
chances.  Yet  it  seemed,  from  his  account,  that  after  a  little 
preliminary  coldness  Mr.  Blake  had  treated  him  "  like  a 
gentleman." 

"  As  soon  as  I  telled  him  who  I  were  he  fair  seemed  to 
peek  up.  He  looked  savage  at  me  at  first— I  bet  he  knows 
how  to  tell  folks  off  when  he  wants— then  he  says  'So 
you're  Mr.  Geoffrey  Tillott's  brother-in-law,  are  you?  '  and 
I  said  I  were— again,  I  mean,  'cos  I'd  telled  him  once,  yer 
know.  Then  he  asked  me  a  lot  o'  questions,  where  we 
lived,  did  Geoffrey  Hve  wi'  me,  had  I  been  out  o'  work 
long,  and  a  lot  more  to  it.  After  a  bit  he  looked  a  bit 
more  friendly  at  me  and  said,  '  Sit  down,  Mr.  Banks,'— 
him  calling  me  Mr.  Banks  just  as  if  we  was  both  gentle- 
men !— *  Sit  down,  Mr.  Banks,"  he  said.  '  Happen  I  can 
put  a  bit  o'  summat  in  your  way.'  Course,  them  wasn't 
t'real  words  he  used,  I  can't  talk  like  these  gentlemen,  but 
that's  what  he  meant." 

No,  I  did  not  understand  it  at  all.  Perhaps  the  Chief, 
smarting  at  the  thought  that  he  might  have  treated  me  a 
little  more  kindly,  was  making  reparation  in  this  way, 
and  yet  it  seemed  unlikely.  The  next  time  I  met  Sylvia  I 
asked  her  her  opinion,  but  she  was  innocent  enough  to  believe 
that  her  father  had  given  Joe  the  job  out  of  sheer  kindness 
of  heart,  because  he  was  such  a  good,  generous  man,  her 
dear  Big  White  Chief  I  said  that  if  this  were  the  case 
It  had  better  not  be  noised  in  Cornbury  or  Mr.  Blake 
would  have  five  thousand  able-bodied  unemployed  men 
marching  up  to  his  front  door  as  objects  for  further  kind- 
ness of  heart.  She  said  that  the  Chief  had  not  discussed 
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the  matter  with  her,  and  as  she  had  been  out  at  the  time 
Joe  called  she  had  known  nothing  about  it  until  I  told  her. 

Sylvia  had  not  been  long  gone  on  her  hohday  before  a 
nauseous  suspicion  began  to  grow  in  my  mind.  I  had  not 
received  any  letters  from  her,  although  she  had  insisted 
that  we  should  write  to  each  other  every  day.  Knowing 
well  that  no  matter  how  busy  holiday-making  Sylvia  might 
be,  nor  how  much  engrossed  in  the  entertainments  Hamp- 
ton Court  could  provide,  she  would  make  time  to  write  to 
me,  I  wondered  if  her  letters  were  being  intercepted.  One 
letter  might  go  astray  in  the  post  but  surely  not  an  entire 
succession  of  them.  Sylvia  might  have  fallen  ill  but  that 
would  not  have  prevented  her  from  dictating  a  letter  to 
tell  me  so.  It  looked  fantastic  and  yet  no  more  fantastic 
than  that  Brother-in-law  Joe  should  find  employment  with 

Mr.  Blake  for  the  mere  asking. 

"Are  you  sure  there  have  been  no  letters  for  me?"  I 

asked  Emily  at  the  breakfast  table  on  the  fourth  morning 

of  Sylvia's  silence.  "  It's  very  strange  Miss  Blake  shouldn't 

have  written." 

"  I've  given  you  all  that's  come,"   Emily  snapped. 

"  When  the  age  of  miracles  is  here  and  I  can  give  you 

letters  what  hasn't  come  I'll  be  right  glad,  I  will !  " 
"  There's  no  need  to  get  shirty,"  I  said,  and  the  subject 

was  dropped. 

No  letter  arrived  next  morning,  nor  the  next,  and  when 
the  week  had  slipped  by  without  one  I  swore  I  would  tax 
Emily  and  Joe  to  their  faces  with  keeping  them  from  me. 

Even  so,  anxious  to  do  nothing  precipitous  I  paid  a  visit 
to  Broughton  next  Monday  morning  and  had  a  consulta- 
tion with  Winnie.  She  led  me  to  a  seat  in  the  drawing- 
room  and  was  at  first  inclined  to  be  the  respectful  servant, 
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though  a  servant  with  a  dash  of  curiosity  in  her  respect- 
fulness. "  Look  here,  Winnie  "  I  said.  "  Sit  down  and  let's 
talk  things  over.  I'm  afraid  there's  being  some  dirty  work 
at  the  cross-roads,  and  you  may  be  able  to  shed  a  little 
light  on  it." 

She  asked  me  what  I  meant,  so  I  repeated  my  invitation 
to  her  to  draw  up  a  chair  and  she  dropped  the  respectful 
servant.  "  I'm  glad  you've  come,  Mr.  Tillott,"  she  said, 
"because  I  was  wanting  to  ask  you  why  you  haven't 
written  to  Miss  Sylvia." 

"What's  that?"  I  cried.  "But  I  haven't  heard  from 
her,  either,  and  that's  what  I've  come  about." 

"  Oh,"  said  Winnie  significantly.  Then  she  told  me  that 
she  had  had  a  letter  from  Sylvia  on  the  second  day  of  her 
holiday,  and  a  further  one  two  days  ago.  In  this  latter  one 
Sylvia  had  expressed  concern  because  I  had  not  written 
to  her,  and  asked  Winnie  if  she  had  heard  that  I  was  ill. 
Winnie  had  not  known  what  to  make  of  this,  but  thought 
it  was  scarcely  her  place  to  go  to  Buckingham  Avenue  and 
inquire,  although  she  would  have  done  so  had  the  mistress 
requested  it.  Now  that  I  had  come  with  a  similar  story 
it  certainly  looked  as  if  there  was  something  queer  about 
it  all. 

"  Something  queer?  "  I  repeated.  "  I'll  give  it  a  more 
definite  name  than  that.  It  looks  as  if  our  letters  are  being 
intercepted.  Do  you  know  if  Mr.  Blake  can  read  Braille?  " 

She  said  he  could.  He  had  learned  it  when  Sylvia  was 
fifteen  so  that  when  he  was  away  from  her  he  might  write 
her  love-letters  without  a  third  party  having  to  read  them. 
He  used  a  Braille  machine  for  the  purpose. 

"  He's  a  good  father  to  her,"  I  said,  liking  him  better 
for  this,  because  the  average  sighted  human  being  would 
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as  soon  learn  Chinese.  "Where  is  he  now?"  I  asked 
abruptly. 

It  seemed  that  he  had  taken  Miss  Sylvia  to  her  Uncle 
Sydney's,  stayed  a  couple  of  days,  and  returned,  reporting 
her  to  be  in  the  best  of  health.  He  had  now  gone  to  join 
a  house  party  in  the  Midlands,  and  she  did  not  know 
when  he  would  be  back.  He  certainly  was  not  expecting 
to  be  in  Cornbury  again  for  a  month  or  so. 

She  suggested  that  we  should  put  our  suspicions  to  the 
test.  If  I  wished  she  would  write  to  Sylvia  telling  her  that 
I  had  had  no  word  from  her.  This  letter  would  be  read  to 
Sylvia  by  her  aunt  or  uncle,  who  would  naturally  expect 
her  to  send  a  reply.  If  no  reply  reached  Winnie  it  would 
appear  that  the  aunt  and  uncle  were  in  the  conspiracy  and 
wanted  to  prevent  any  correspondence  between  Sylvia  and 
her  maid.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Winnie  received  a  letter 
and  I  did  not  it  would  tend  to  absolve  the  aunt  and  uncle 
while  carrying  a  damning  proof  of  Joe's  and  Emily's 
guilt. 

I  felt  cheered  when  I  left  her.  It  is  always  something 
of  a  reUef  to  know  that  one's  suspicions  are  well  founded, 
for  at  least  one  knows  what  the  position  is.  But,  much 
more  comforting  than  that,  I  felt  that  in  Winnie  I  had  an 
ally  of  the  most  dependable  kind.  Though  devoted  to 
Sylvia  she  would  be  too  wise  to  do  anything  rash.  In  spite 
of  her  loyalty  to  the  Big  White  Chief  she  would  not  sup- 
port him  in  anything  underhand,  I  felt  sure,  and  yet  be- 
cause of  her  loyalty  she  would  oppose  him  only  with  great 
circumspection. 

The  nearer  home  I  got,  the  greater  grew  my  anger 
against  Joe  and  Emily.  There  seemed  little  doubt  of  their 
guilt.  Yet  how  was  I  to  make  them  confess?  I  was  invent- 
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ing  schemes  to  meet  that  problem  all  the  way  home.  I 
boiled  with  rage  and  yet  my  anger  was  cold.  If  you  get 
high  enough  up  in  the  Himalayas  you  can  boil  water  at  a 
quite  low  temperature.  This  must  have  been  the  case  with 
me.  As  I  climbed  higher  among  the  icy  peaks  of  thought 
my  anger  boiled  while  I  was  apparently  calm  and  aloof. 
Emily  noticed  my  silence  and  asked  what  was  biting  me 
now,  what  new  maggot  had  I  got  into  my  daft  brain? 
I  replied  deliberately  that  when  I  had  thought  a  little 
longer  I  would  tell  her  what  I  was  thinking  about,  which 
was  the  truth  though  she  did  not  realize  it. 

I  waited  until  Emily  had  gone  out.  A  neighbour  had 
invited  her  to  the  house  of  a  mutual  friend  who  had  got 
a  new  baby,  and  I  knew  I  could  count  on  a  couple  of 
hours  alone  with  Joe. 

We  settled  down,  to  all  appearances  two  members  of 
the  proletariat  seeking  to  enrich  themselves  through  the 
medium  of  Sheerbottle's  Football  Pools.  This  being  only 
Monday  Joe  had  not  his  weekly  pools-forecasting  maga- 
zines spread  out  on  the  table  before  him,  but  what  he 
could  learn  from  the  league  tables  published  in  that  morn- 
ing's newspaper  he  was  endeavouring  to  learn.  He  kept 
jotting  down  hieroglyphs  as  notions  struck  him  from  a 
reading  of  the  Saturday-match  reports.  I  sat  at  his  side 
and  spoke  of  premonitions  and  messages  which  the  future 
had  flashed  across  my  sightless  brain. 

"  Joe,"  I  said  at  length,  "  there's  something  I  want  to 
settle  with  you,  here  and  now."  I  had  to  repeat  it,  he  was 
so  engrossed.  Finally  he  looked  up  and  said,  "  Eh,  what's 
that?" 

"  I  want  to  know  why  you  keep  sending  Mr.  Blake  the 
letters  that  come  here  for  me." 
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I  spoke  quietly  and  coldly.  "  What  the  hell  d'yer 
mean  ?  "  blustered  Joe. 

"  It's  no  use  trying  to  bluff  me.  I  happen  to  know 
you've  been  intercepting  letters  sent  to  me  at  this  house 
and  I'm  going  to  know  the  reason  why." 

"  What  the  hell  are  yer  talkin'  about  ?  "  he  bellowed. 
"  I  haven't  touched  none  o'  yer  bloody  letters." 

I  tried  to  keep  my  anger  cold.  Soon  we  were  arguing, 
and  then,  so  quickly  that  I  have  no  recollection  of  what 
led  immediately  up  to  it,  Joe  was  using  obscene  language 
and  calling  me  a  liar.  I  think  I  should  have  kept  my 
temper  but  for  that. 

Across  my  mind  there  flashed  the  memory  of  a  wrestling 
game  which  Derek  Gaunt  and  I  had  played  at  the  guide- 
dog  school  and  how  I  had  got  the  advantage  of  Gaunt 
by  switching  off  the  electric  light.  I  knew  that  it  must  be 
fairly  dark  outside  as  Joe  had  put  the  light  on  some  fifteen 
minutes  ago,  saying  that  he  could  not  see  to  read.  Electric 
light  had  only  recently  been  installed  in  this  class  of  house, 
and  he  had  still  not  got  over  the  novelty  of  mentioning 
it  whenever  he  wanted  to  switch  it  on. 

I  got  up,  flicked  it  off,  and  fell  on  Joe  from  behind.  He 
would  be  still  dazed  by  the  sudden  extinguishing  of  the 
light  while  my  fingers  were  pressing  his  windpipe.  I  had 
no  intention  of  strangling  him  or  breaking  his  neck  in  my 
two  hands,  much  as  I  should  have  relished  doing  so.  I 
merely  wished  to  scare  him  and  pull  him  to  the  floor  with 
a  bump,  which  I  did.  He  struggled  hard  but  I  was  well 
built  and  powerful  while  he  was  only  thin,  little,  and  down- 
trodden. I  forced  him  over  on  to  his  face,  holding  his 
arms  behind  his  back.  I  felt  like  Samson  with  a  particu- 
larly offensive  Philistine  under  his  hands. 
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"  Let  me  go,"  whined  Joe.  "  Hey,  yer're  hurtin'  me.  I 
give  you  best,  I  give  in.  You're  t'best  man." 

"  That  isn't  what  I  want,  you  miserable  twirp.  Why 
have  you  been  sending  my  letters  to  Father  Blake  ?  " 

"  I  haven't,  Geoffrey.  I  swear  it,  I  haven't.  Ow,  yer're 
hurtin'." 

"  I  mean  to.  I  shall  go  on  hurting  till  you  tell  me  what 
I  want  to  know,"  and  I  attempted  to  tie  a  knot  in  his  arms. 
Joe  cursed,  writhed,  and  bellowed  with  pain.  Or  perhaps 
it  was  only  fright  because  he  thought  I  had  gone  mad. 
At  last  he  could  stand  it  no  longer  and  burst  out,  "  All 
right ;  I  will  tell  yer,  then.  Old  Blake  did  ask  me  to  pinch 
yer  letters  and  send  him  them  " 

"  I  knew  it !  "  I  was  triumphant  and  defeated  at  the 
same  moment.  "  That's  why  he  gave  you  a  job  that  Satur- 
day morning.  No  wonder  you  came  home  smirking  and 
swanking  about  your  prowess  at  job-finding." 

"  He  didn't  say  owt  about  it  then.  I  swear  he  didn't. 
It  were  later,  in  t'factory.  He  sent  for  me  to  go  into  t'office. 
He  asked  me  if  I'd  watch  out  and  send  him  all  t'Braille 
letters  what  come  to  you  wi'  a  London  postmark.  He  said 
I  wouldn't  suffer  by  it." 

"And  instead  of  that,  you  are  suffering,  damn  you. 
What  address  did  he  give  you  ?  " 

"He  gave  me  more  nor  one,"  Joe  answered  sulkily. 
"  He  said  he  wouldn't  be  in  one  place  all  t'time." 

I  let  him  get  up  when  he  had  told  me  the  two  addresses. 
It  was  as  I  had  expected.  One  was  in  the  Midlands,  the 
other  was  that  of  the  Big  White  Chief's  London  residence. 
The  Chief  had  obviously  wanted  to  be  informed  of  my 
correspondence  no  matter  whether  he  was  holiday-making 
or  occupied  by  business  cares. 
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Emily,  coming  home  an  hour  later,  realized  at  once  that 
there  had  been  trouble  between  us,  but  to  my  surprise  she 
was  penitent  when  I  told  her  what  I  had  found  out.  I 
made  it  plain  that  Sylvia  and  I  were  on  the  point  of  get- 
ting married,  that  Mr.  Blake  objected  to  it  so  was  trying 
to  keep  us  apart,  and  that  it  would  pay  Joe  better  to  have 
Sylvia  for  a  sister-in-law  than  to  have  her  father  for  an 
employer.  Emily  saw  the  force  of  this,  and  said  that  she 
would  steam  Sylvia's  Braille  letters  open  so  that  I  could 
read  them,  then  she  would  seal  them  up  again  and  send 
them  to  Mr.  Blake. 

After  my  work  at  the  Blind  Institution  next  day  I  went 
to  see  Winnie  Holderness  again  and  we  held  a  council  of 
war. 
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WITH  that  little  narration  from  Geoffrey  I  will  take 
up  the  tale  again.  It  didn't  take  me  long  to  feel 
pretty  sure  that  Aunt  Mavis  and  Uncle  Sydney  were  deli- 
berately keeping  Geoffrey's  letters  from  me.  At  the  end 
of  the  first  week  I  had  written  to  Winnie,  telling  her  of 
my  suspicions,  and  by  the  Tuesday  morning  back  came 
an  answer  which  did  not  allude  even  vaguely  to  the  main 
questions  I  had  asked. 

Aunt  Mavis  read  me  the  letter  at  breakfast-time,  and 
read  it  in  such  a  way  that  the  very  children  in  arms  would 
have  suspected  her  of  dishonesty.  Uncle  Sydney  was  at 
the  table  just  then,  so  I  made  no  comment.  Feeling  con- 
i^inced  that  Auntie  had  concealed  parts  of  Winnie's  letter 
I  resolved  to  tackle  her  at  the  most  strategic  moment,  and 
as  she  had  no  visitors  during  tea  I  was  able  to  tell  her 
frankly  what  I  suspected. 

"Aunt  Mavis,"  I  began,  and  rattled  on  very  quickly 
because  I  was  nervous,  "  Aunt  Mavis,  I  thought  there 
was  something  funny  about  the  way  you  read  my  letter 
this  morning — the  letter  from  Winnie  Holdemess.  I 
thought  you  were  leaving  things  out  all  the  time,  impor- 
tant things  that  Winnie  had  written  me  specially  about. 
It's  all  very  strange,  coming  on  top  of  this  silence  from 
Geoffrey.  I've  asked  you  every  morning  if  there's  been  a 
letter  from  him  and  you've  always  said  no.  I  wrote  to 
ask  Winnie  if  she  thought  he  was  ill,  and  I'm  sure  she's 
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written  something  about  it  in  that  letter  you  read  me  this 
morning." 

"  Oh,"  remarked  Auntie,  and  was  silent. 

"  I  know  you  were  leaving  things  out.  I  could  tell  by 
the  way  you  hesitated  when  you  came  to  parts  you  thought 
it  best  not  to  read.  I'm  not  going  to  be  deceived  any  more. 
If  I  don't  get  word  from  hdm  in  the  next  two  days  I'm 
going  home  to  find  out  for  myself  I  shall  be  going  home 
on  Saturday,  anyhow." 

"  I'm  sorry,"  answered  my  aunt  in  determined  tones, 
"  I'm  sorry  you  should  have  driven  me  into  telling  you 
just  now,  but  you'd  have  had  to  be  told  before  long.  I'm 
afraid  you  won't  be  going  home  on  Saturday,  Sylvia." 

"  Of  course  I'm  going  home  on  Saturday.  I  never  in- 
tended to  stay  here  more  than  a  fortnight  this  year." 

"  Perhaps  not,  dear,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  your  father 
thinks  it  best  for  you  to  stay  a  little  longer,  as  you  badly 
need  a  change." 

She  talked  to  me  so  kindly  that  for  quite  a  few  minutes 
I  did  not  grasp  what  she  was  driving  at.  "  No  matter 
what  Father  thinks,"  I  said  at  last,  "  I  reserve  the  right  to 
please  myself  Father  can't  keep  me  here  if  I  want  to  go 
home." 

Aunt  Mavis  now  became  very  tactful  and  comforting. 
Whatever  was  being  done,  she  soothed  me,  was  being 
done  entirely  for  my  good  by  people  who  loved  me  and 
wanted  nothing  but  that  I  should  be  happy.  Father  con- 
sidered that  I  ought  to  stay  at  Hampton  Court  quite  a 
long  time  yet,  and  she  thought  it  would  save  trouble  if  I 
yielded  to  his  wishes  and  stayed  with  them  like  a  good 
girl. 

"  But  suppose  I  don't  wish  to  stay  ?  You  tell  me  to  be  a 
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good  girl  as  if  I  were  a  child.  I  may  be  blind  but  I'm  a 
grown  woman  of  twenty-six.  Do  you  mean  you're  going 
to  hold  me  here  as  a  prisoner  ?  " 

"Oh,  my  dear  Sylvia,  you  mustn't  think  you're  a 
prisoner  here.  We  want  you  to  have  a  thoroughly  good 
time  and  enjoy  yourself  You  mustn't  look  at  it  in  the 
wrong  light  " 

"  But  how  am  I  to  look  at  it?  If  you  won't  let  me  go 
home  when  I  want  to,  then  1  am  sl  prisoner.  But  you 
can't  stop  me  from  going  home,  you  simply  can't  prevent 
me." 

"  Now,  my  dear,  you  mustn't  make  things  difficult.  I 
know  you've  got  that  clever  dog,  and  I  know  it  would 
take  you  to  the  station  and  you'd  get  back  to  Cornbury 
somehow,  but  we'd  rather  you  wouldn't  make  the  attempt. 
We  don't  want  to  have  to  follow  you  whenever  you  go 
out,  or  confiscate  your  dog.  You've  only  to  give  us  your 
word  of  honour  that  you  won't  try  to  run  away  and  you 
shall  go  about  with  that  wonderful  guide-dog  as  much  as 
ever." 

I  nearly  boiled  over  at  her  tone.  She  was  trying  to  be 
kind,  but  she  couldn't  help  treating  me  as  a  child.  Besides, 
under  her  veneer  of  kindness  she  was  simply  threatening 
me  with  confiscation  of  Olga  if  I  refused  to  accept  the 
position.  I  told  myself  that  I  must  keep  my  temper  at 
all  costs.  If  they  took  Olga  away  from  me  I  was  para- 
lysed. 

"  While  we're  on  this  unpleasant  subject — it's  a  horribly 
unpleasant  subject  to  me,  dear — I  think  I  should  also  tell 
you  that  Father  wants  me  to  keep  your  money  for  you. 
I'm  to  give  you  a  little  at  a  time  to  go  shopping  with,  but 
never  a  lot  so  that  you  won't  be  able  to  pay  for  your  train 
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fare  home.  I'm  sorry,  darling,  but  there  it  is.  Your  father 
wants  me  to,  and  I  promised  him  I  would." 

I  sat  silent,  mentally  writhing  in  torment,  while  she  told 
me  that  all  this  had  been  arranged  by  the  Big  White  Chief 
weeks  ago.  They  had  planned  it  out,  the  Chief,  Uncle 
Sydney,  and  she.  Even  Cousin  Sydney  had  been  drawn 
into  the  conspiracy  and  had  his  instructions. 

"  But  it's  an  idiotic  plan !  "  I  cried  indignantly.  "  It'll 
never  make  me  forget  Geoffrey.  Are  you  wilHng  to  have 
me  on  your  hands  for  ever  ?  " 

"  Your  father's  very  determined  about  this,  and  I  think 
he's  right.  We're  quite  prepared  to  keep  you  here  for  a 
year,  or  even  two  if  necessary." 

What  a  fantastic  situation!  Hadn't  she  and  Father 
enough  knowledge  of  human  nature  to  see  that  they  were 
taking  just  the  steps  needed  to  drive  Geoffrey  more  firmly 
into  my  heart?  But  no,  they  were  too  stupidly  self-satis- 
fied that  they  were  doing  the  right  thing  for  them  to 
examine  it  and  see  if  it  was  a  sensible  thing. 

When  my  Uncle  Sydney  came  to  talk  to  me  later  he 
showed  just  the  same  lack  of  understanding.  My  aunt 
and  uncle's  big  mistake  was  in  guessing  my  age  and  char- 
acter quite  wrong ;  they  thought  I  was  a  schoolgirl  roman- 
tically in  love  with  a  dream-man.  For  the  Big  White  Chief 
there  was  less  excuse ;  he  had  seen  Geoffrey  lots  of  times 
and  should  have  been  able  to  read  his  true  nature.  It  was 
sheer  downright  wilful  snobbery  that  was  at  the  bottom 
of  Father's  blindness. 

Uncle  Sydney  discussed  plans  for  the  future. 
"  You  shall  go  about  in  the  village  with  Olga  as  much 
as  ever  you  like.  We'll  take  you  off  for  jaunts  into  the 
country  and  to  entertainments  in  town.  There's  only  two 
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things  we  think  it  inadvisable  to  do,  and  I  want  you  to 
look  at  matters  from  our  point  of  view  and  try  not  to 
think  we're  hard.  We  can't  allow  you  to  receive  letters 
from  your  friend  and  we  can't  let  you  have  much  pocket 
money — for  obvious  reasons." 

I  could  not  help  but  fall  over  a  salient  feature  of  that 
speech.  You  would  have  thought  they  would  have  disr 
guised  it  better.  I  was  not  allowed  to  have  letters  from 
Geoffrey,  Aunt  Mavis  carefully  edited  all  intelligence  from 
Winnie,  yet  there  was  absolutely  no  restriction  on  my 
despatches  to  Cornbury.  I  had  brought  my  Braille  writing 
machine  from  home  and  hired  a  typewriter  from  a 
London  firm.  Entirely  without  supervision  I  typed  to 
Winnie,  wrote  Braille  to  Geoffrey,  and  posted  my  letters 
myself  whenever  I  went  out  with  Olga.  They  must  have 
known  it,  yet  they  took  no  steps  to  prevent  me.  That 
made  it  look  as  if  they  had  organized  some  sort  of  collect- 
ing scheme  at  the  other  end. 

I  wondered  how  they  did  it,  and  who  was  in  the  plot. 
A  horrible  suspicion  seized  me  that  Winnie  might  have 
been  given  instructions  by  the  Chief  to  pay  no  attention 
to  my  letters,  while  he  had  some  other  method  for  en- 
suring that  Geoffrey  did  not  get  those  I  sent  him.  Winnie 
had  been  a  true  friend  to  me  for  four  years,  and  if  she 
played  me  false  now  it  would  be  more  than  I  could  bear. 
I  should  as  soon  have  expected  Olga  to  betray  me  as 
Winnie.  But  who  was  keeping  Geoffrey  from  getting  my 
letters?  I  wondered  if  that  wretched  Joe  and  Emily  were 
in  the  plot,  and  if  my  father  had  given  Joe  a  job  on  con- 
dition that  he  helped  on  the  bad  work  in  that  way. 

Throughout  the  second  week  I  kept  writing  in  Braille 
to  Geoffrey  on  the  ofl^chance  that  he  was  able  to  receive 
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my  letters.  It  was  some  consolation  in  my  loneliness  to  be 
able  to  write  to  him,  though  I  felt  horribly  mouldy  when- 
ever I  fell  into  a  pessimistic  fit  and  asked  myself  what 
was  the  use  of  writing  as  it  was  certain  Geoffrey  would 
never  get  the  letters.  Still,  there  was  nothing  else  in  which 

I  could  take  the  least  possible  pleasure   No,  I  am 

being  unfair  to  Olga,  whose  companionship  was  a  boon  at 
this  time.  What  I  mean  is  that  I  could  take  no  pleasure 
in  the  outings  and  entertainments  which  had  formerly 
been  so  large  a  part  of  my  life  at  Hampton  Court.  I 
moped  about,  too  listless  even  to  read  the  Braille  volumes 
which  the  Franchester  library  for  the  blind  had  sent  me. 
Uncle  Sydney  said  I  was  not  looking  well,  but  Aunt  Mavis 
assured  him  that  I  should  be  all  right  in  a  few  weeks.  A 
few  weeks !  How  resolute  she  was ! 

On  the  Thursday  of  that  second  week  came  another 
letter  from  Winnie.  It  must  have  been  quite  unlike  the 
previous  one,  for  I  did  not  hear  Auntie  catching  herself 
in  mid-speech  and  leaping  over  a  dangerous  paragraph  to 
safety  beyond.  She  read  this  one  through  without  any 
trouble. 

Nevertheless  it  was  by  no  means  a  straightforward  letter. 
There  was  one  pecuHar  feature  of  it  to  me,  though  it 
went  past  Auntie's  eyes  without  comment.  "  I  have  asked 
the  library  to  send  you  some  books,"  wrote  Winnie,  and 
she  named  a  title  and  an  author  of  whom  I  had  never 
beard. 

I  said  nothing  to  Aunt  Mavis,  but  I  was  surprised  at 
Winnie.  How  ever  could  that  intelligent  girl  have  been 
guilty  of  such  a  strange  lapse?  For  the  benefit  of  those 
who  do  not  know  I  had  better  explain  that  we  blind 
usually  get  our  Braille  volumes  from  a  library  four  at  a 
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time.  Each  volume  is  enclosed  in  a  canvas  cover  with 
strings  which  a  blind  person  can  easily  tie  and  untie. 
These  covers,  stamped  with  our  names  in  indelible  ink, 
are  our  personal  property  and  never  used  for  the  books  of 
anyone  but  the  person  to  whom  they  belong.  Now  the 
Franchester  library  had  forwarded  me  four  volumes  to  my 
uncle's  address  and  until  I  returned  those  volumes  in  my 
covers  they  would  send  me  no  more.  Winnie  knew  this,  as 
she  had  helped  me  to  despatch  Braille  volumes  on  count- 
less occasions,  yet  here  she  was  talking  of  getting  the 
library  to  send  me  another  set  of  volumes  before  I  had 
returned  the  others. 

And  what  did  Winnie  mean  by  specially  applying  for  a 
book  by  an  author  I  had  never  heard  of  ?  I  periodically 
sent  the  library  a  list  of  books  which  I  wished  to  read, 
and  Winnie  knew  that  I  liked  to  keep  to  it.  She  was  not 
in  the  habit  of  recommending  books  to  me,  either,  as  her 
taste  in  literature  is  confined  to  mystery  and  crime  detec- 
tion, which  have  no  attraction  for  me. 

When  the  parcel  came  there  was  more  matter  for  mysti- 
fication. I  have  explained  before  that  a  printed  book  of 
300  pages  runs  to  four  hefty  volumes  in  Braille,  hence  the 
reason  why  the  library  sends  us  four  volumes  at  a  time. 
To  my  astonishment  the  midday  post  brought  me  only 
one  of  these  volumes,  wrapped  in  brown  paper  and  with- 
out the  returned  gummed  label  which  the  library  encloses 
in  every  volume,  to  be  stuck  on  the  cover  when  the  book 
is  ready  for  return. 

Feeling  gloomy  and  apathetic  I  did  not  open  the  sole 
volume  that  had  come.  Instead  I  tried  to  get  on  with  the 
set  of  books  I  had  already  started.  Yet  I  could  not  settle 
down  to  them.  Finding  them  uninteresting,  as  the  most 
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enthralling  book  in  the  world  would  have  been  just  then, 
I  opened  the  single  volume,  wondering  if  it  was  a  new 
regulation  that  the  library  should  send  out  its  books  in 
ones  and  if  I  could  expect  to  receive  the  rest  in  driblets 
also. 

I  opened  it,  fingered  the  title-page,  and  discovered  that 
it  was  not  by  the  author  Winnie  had  mentioned  at  all.  It 
was  one  of  my  own  volumes  of  poetry  and  had  reposed  in 
my  bookshelf  for  the  past  three  years.  Realizing  that  there 
was  more  in  this  than  met  the  finger,  I  turned  the 
page  and  began  to  read  what  should  have  been  the  first 
poem. 

I  could  have  died  of  joy.  It  was  a  letter  from  Geof- 
frey. 

After  my  first  transports  were  over  I  read  it  carefully 
and  learnt  the  details  of  a  marvellous  scheme  for  a  safe 
and  unsuspected  correspondence.  First  of  all  I  was  to 
return  my  Braille  volumes  to  the  library  people.  In  the 
meantime  Winnie  had  written  asking  them  to  send  sets  of 
volumes  to  my  home  address  in  future.  Every  two  days  she 
would  send  me  two,  one  of  which  would  contain  a  letter 
from  Geoffrey.  When  I  had  four  volumes  thus  I  should 
send  them  straight  to  Franchester,  and  it  was  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Hbrary  would  not  notice  any  discrepancy  in  the 
postmark.  On  receiving  the  books  the  library  would  send 
Winnie  the  next  volumes  on  my  list  and  she  would  proceed 
as  before. 

The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  write  back  and  compliment 
Geoffrey  on  his  genius.  I  got  a  reply  in  two  days  dis- 
claiming the  reward  of  my  flattering  remarks.  He  said 
that  Winnie  had  thought  of  the  idea  while  he  was  with 
her  one  afternoon  discussing  plans  for  getting  round  the 
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correspondence  embargo.  If  I  had  not  had  such  a  high 
opinion  of  Geoffrey's  brain  power  I  might  have  guessed 
Winnie  to  be  the  author  of  it.  It  was  just  the  sort  of  plan 
a  girl  who  read  crime  novels  would  seize  upon.  From 
further  letters  I  learned  that  Geoffrey  had  suppHed  her 
with  lore  in  the  ways  of  Braille  libraries  and  the  sending 
out  of  volumes,  and  together  they  had  perfected  her 
scheme. 

Not  that  it  was  perfect,  really.  An  expert  in  such 
matters  would  have  wondered  why  I  returned  my  books 
to  the  library  every  four  days  when  I  was  accustomed  to 
taking  a  whole  week  over  reading  four  volumes.  An  expert 
would  have  wondered  why  the  library  had  started  to  send 
me  my  volumes  in  twos,  and  if  he  had  been  an  observant 
expert  he  would  have  noticed  from  the  postmark  that  it 
had  presumably  started  a  branch  at  Cornbury.  So  long, 
however,  as  my  relatives  continued  to  be  unsuspicious,  the 
scheme  would  work.  That  was  one  reason  why  the 
Master  Brains  at  the  other  end  sent  me  the  volumes  in 
twos.  They  thought  it  would  look  less  suspicious  than  if 
they  were  to  come  singly  every  day. 

The  Big  White  Chief  came  to  see  me  on  the  Saturday 
when  I  should  have  been  going  home.  This  was  the  first 
time  we  had  been  face  to  face  since  the  beginning  of  my 
holidays.  Aunt  Mavis  very  diplomatically  allowed  us  to  be 
alone  and  so  we  sat  in  the  drawing-room  thrashing  things 
out. 

"  I  should  never  have  believed  it  of  you,"  I  told  him. 
"  It  makes  me  sad  to  think  that  you  don't  know  me  any 
better  than  to  do  this." 

"  I  have  your  future  to  think  of,"  said  the  Chief 
pompously.  "  It  makes  me  sad,  too,  that  I  have  to — ah — 
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resort  to  such  measures,  but  you've  given  me  no  alter- 
native." 

Perhaps  it  was  a  mistake  for  Father  to  have  come.  He 
talked  at  me  all  the  time  in  that  parliamentary  fashion, 
which  only  made  me  annoyed  and  determined  never  to  be 
satisfied  until  I  was  back  again  in  Gornbury  with  my  be- 
loved Geoffrey. 

I  ought  next  to  mention  Gousin  Sydney,  whom  I  tried 
hard  to  win  over  to  my  side.  He's  a  nice  boy,  about 
twenty,  and  so  keen  on  a  business  career  that  he  refused 
to  go  to  a  university.  Instead  he  started  work  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  in  the  brewery  of  which  his  father  is  managing 
director,  and  is  at  present  working  his  way  up  through 
each  department.  I  can  describe  him  best  by  saying  that 
he  might  have  stepped  straight  out  of  a  novel  about  clean- 
limbed British  youth.  You  can  just  imagine  him  slipping 
into  "  footer  togs  "  or  playing  "  rugger  "  or  swallowing  a 
lump  in  his  throat  with  a  stiff  upper  lip  as  he  sacrifices 
himself  for  another  Englishman  out  in  India.  Some 
people  might  consider  him  a  prig,  but  to  me  there  is  some- 
thing winning  and  lovable  about  him  which  saves  him 
from  that. 

I  wanted  him  to  help  me  escape,  but  he  said  he  had 
promised  "  the  mater  "  not  to  do  so.  It  was  "  jolly  rotten  " 
for  me,  but  when  a  fellow  had  given  his  word,  well,  his 
word  was  his  bond,  so  to  speak,  wasn't  it?  If  there  was 
anything  he  could  do  to  give  me  a  good  time  I  had  only 
to  say  so,  but  he  would  neither  take  me  to  the  railway 
station  nor  lend  me  money  and  shut  his  eyes  while  I  found 
the  way  there  with  my  guide-dog.  I  begged  that  he  would 
at  least  try  to  smuggle  a  letter  from  Geoffrey  in  to  me 
occasionally.  Swallowing  the  lump  in  his  throat  he  said 
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that  the  mater  collected  the  letters  as  soon  as  they  came 
and,  anyhow,  it  would  not  be  cricket  to  collar  me  Geof- 
frey's letters  when  he  had  promised  her  he  would  not. 

"  You  great  sissy,"  I  said,  not  meaning  it.  "  If  you'd 
been  blind  all  your  life,  like  me,  you'd  have  learnt  to  stick 
at  nothing.  A  blind  woman  has  to  live  her  own  life  in 
spite  of  what  sighted  people  think  is  good  for  her,  and  if 
she  can't  do  it  by  fair  means  she's  got  to  do  it  by  foul." 

"  It's  jolly  tough,  being  blind  all  your  life,"  Sydney 
answered  sympathetically.  "  Don't  think  I  don't  see  that. 
I  do.  Only,  I  mean — well,  dash  it  all,  a  promise  is  a 
promise,  if  you  see  what  I  mean.  I  should  hate  to  do 
anything  that  wasn't  clean,  even  to  please  you." 

As  Geoffrey  said  later,  he  was  of  the  stuff  which  has 
made  the  British  Empire  what  it  will  be  to-morrow.  I 
understood  his  feelings,  and  in  any  case  I  did  not  take  him 
too  seriously  because  we  had  found  a  way  to  smuggle 
letters  in  without  his  help.  I  was  perfectly  cheerful 
throughout  our  talk,  as  you  can  see. 

Geoffrey  and  I  now  began  to  make  plans.  Having  been 
warned  that  some  of  my  letters  had  to  be  sent  to  the  Big 
White  Chief  after  Geoffrey  had  read  them  I  adopted  two 
distinct  styles  of  correspondence.  The  more  important, 
which  I  used  only  twice  a  week,  was  the  one  in  which  I 
answered  his  proposals  for  my  escape.  The  second,  used 
four  times  a  week,  was  a  very  dreary  style  bemoaning  my 
existence  and  asking  him  why  he  had  never  written  to  me 
after  promising  to.  The  second  style,  in  fact,  was  the  sort 
of  thing  I  should  have  written  in  all  sincerity  if  Winnie 
Holderness  had  not  thought  of  that  marvellous  scheme  for 
using  Braille  volumes  as  envelopes. 
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AS  the  days  went  by,  what  with  having  to  be  mournful 
in  front  of  Auntie  and  Uncle,  and  sadly  puzzled  in 
four  out  of  every  six  letters  to  Geoffrey,  I  began  to  feel 
transplanted  to  the  pages  of  a  romance.  A  romance  about 
Italian  dukes,  imprisoned  princesses,  and  velvet-clad  lovers 
gliding  in  gondolas  along  the  back  canals  of  Venice  at 
midnight. 

In  the  middle  of  the  third  week  the  Master  Intelligences 
had  another  briUiant  notion.  I  had  explained  that  I  could 
not  hope  to  escape  without  money,  but  there  seemed  no 
way  of  getting  round  this  obstacle  as  I  could  not  borrow 
any  from  Cousin  Sydney,  and  if  Winnie  sent  me  some  in 
a  letter  my  aunt  would  naturally  get  it  first.  The  obvious 
thing  to  do  was  so  obvious  that  none  of  us  saw  it  until 
quite  a  time  had  passed.  Then,  in  the  middle  of  the  week, 
I  got  a  letter  from  Geoffrey  behind  the  title-page  of  a 
thriller  called  Inspector  Golightly  Sees  It  Through.  He 
told  me  to  turn  up  Chapter  Four,  entitled  "  Death  Cackles 
Horribly,"  and  see  what  I  should  find.  I  turned  up  Chap- 
ter Four  and  found  three  pound-notes  on  top  of  "  My 
God,  another  murder!  This  looks  like  the  Whistling 
Killer's  handiwork."  The  letter  went  on  to  say  that  the 
notes  were  part  of  Winnie's  savings  which  she  was  very 
nobly  lending  me  so  that  I  might  make  my  escape  "  to 
home,  a  more  enlightened  civilization,  and  the  arms  of 
those  who  love  you." 
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Seriously,  though,  went  on  Geoffrey,  I  must  go  to  the 
station  and  do  my  best  to  get  away  (he  had  no  need  to 
exhort  me  to  do  that.)  I  must  use  the  greatest  circum- 
spection in  all  I  did,  and  be  sure  that  the  chances  were 
all  in  my  favour  when  I  made  my  attempt,  as  if  I  failed 
it  would  probably  mean  the  finish  of  my  hopes  in  that 
direction. 

I  knew  quite  well  that  it  would,  so  as  a  first  measure  of 
precaution  I  retired  to  a  safe  place  and  stuffed  the  three 
pound  notes  down  my  jumper,  exactly  like  a  beautiful  spy 
with  secret  papers.  They  nestled  there  between  my  skin 
and  undies,  hidden  from  prying  people  and  as  safe  as  little 
birds  against  the  mother  heart.  It  was  the  securest  place  I 
could  think  of  I  did  not  dare  to  leave  them  in  my  hand- 
bag, or  hide  them  in  any  part  of  my  bedroom.  If  once 
Aunt  Mavis  found  them  she  would  be  sure  to  confiscate 
them  and  might  guess  how  they  had  been  forwarded  to  me. 

I  now  found  it  terribly  hard  to  conceal  my  excitement. 
I  felt  certain  that  something  in  my  face  would  shout  to 
the  others  that  I  was  planning  to  escape  next  morning,  so 
I  took  Inspector  Golightly  downstairs  and  tried  what  he 
could  do  to  soothe  me.  In  spite  of  my  prejudice  against 
thrillers  I  got  fascinated  by  his  corpses.  Really,  Inspector 
Golightly  provided  an  excellent  stretch  of  sand  for  me  to 
hide  my  head  in,  ostrichlike,  and  I  was  all  the  more 
pleased  because  I  had  not  expected  him  to. 

I  was  all  agog  to  run  away  next  morning.  After  an 
almost  sleepless  night  during  which  I  was  busy  making 
plans  I  fell  into  an  uneasy  doze.  In  spite  of  my  sleepless- 
ness, however,  I  arose  at  half-past  seven,  my  usual  time, 
feeling  fresh  and  ready  to  meet  any  difficulties.  I  made  a 
specially  good  breakfast  because  I  knew  I  should  want  all 
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my  strength  before  the  day  was  over.  Aunt  Mavis  com- 
mented on  my  large  appetite. 

"  Some  more  bacon?  "  she  asked  in  surprise,  for  I  had 
been  eating  Httle  for  the  past  week.  "  More  marmalade 
and  toast?  "  she  inquired  later.  "  I'm  glad  to  see  you  eat- 
ing so  well  this  morning,  my  dear." 

"  I  suppose  it's  the  extra  nip  in  the  air  that's  making  me 
hungry,"  I  answered  glibly. 

"  Really?  I  hadn't  noticed  any  nip.  I  thought  it  was  a 
particularly  mild  morning,"  Aunt  Mavis  answered  in  an 
eyebrow-raising  voice. 

On  the  point  of  leaving  the  house  I  transferred  the 
three  pound-notes  from  my  bosom  to  my  hand-bag.  It 
would  never  have  done  had  I  had  to  search  for  them  in 
the  former  place  while  standing  at  the  booking  office.  A 
feeling  of  exhilaration  seized  me  as  I  walked  towards  the 
front  door,  Olga  wagging  her  tail  at  the  prospect  of  work, 
as  guide-dogs  do.  The  means  of  gaining  my  liberty  were 
in  my  hands :  to  put  it  exactly,  one  was  in  harness  and  the 
others  were  in  my  hand-bag. 

"  Where  are  you  going  this  morning,  Sylvia  ?  "  I  heard 
Auntie's  voice  as  I  fumbled  for  the  front-door  knob.  I 
turned  to  her,  nothing  but  innocence  showing  in  my  voice 
and  features.  "  Oh,  I'm  just  going  round  the  village,"  I 
answered.  "  I  shall  be  back  in  about  an  hour.  It's  such  a 
fine  morning  that  we  really  must  take  advantage  of  it, 
Olga  and  1." 

"  I  hope  you  enjoy  it.  You're  looking  a  lot  better  this 
morning,  darling.  I'm  glad  you're  beginning  to  be  bright 
again.  We  can't  mope  for  ever,  can  we  ?  " 

Poor  unsuspecting  Auntie,  thought  I.  She  little  knows. 
I  felt  not  the  slightest  compunction  at  deceiving  her. 
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I  had  left  my  bedroom  in  a  fairly  untidy  state,  as  if  I 
expected  to  be  back  before  very  long.  The  only  luggage  I 
carried  with  me  was  my  hand-bag.  One  of  my  Braille 
volumes  was  lying  open  on  the  dining-room  sofa.  I  had 
even  left  Olga's  brush  and  curry-comb  on  the  cloakroom 
window-sill  where  everybody  could  see  it,  and  a  half- 
finished  letter  in  my  hired  typewriter,  started  deliberately 
as  evidence  of  my  intention  to  come  back  to  it.  I  had  not 
been  reading  Inspector  Golightly  Se\es  It  Through  for 
nothing. 

I  found  the  station  all  right.  I  was  inquiring  the  way 
to  the  booking-office  when  I  heard  a  too  familiar  voice 
behind  me.  "  It's  quite  all  right,  thank  you,"  it  said.  "  I 
know  this  young  lady.  I'll  take  care  of  her." 

It  was  Aunt  Mavis.  The  person  I  had  been  asking  faded 
away,  and  I  could  almost  feel  a  great  feathery  wing 
descending  upon  me,  as  if  I  were  a  chicken  that  had 
strayed  from  the  brood. 

"Whatever  are  you  doing  here?"  asked  Auntie,  an 
undercurrent  of  sternness  in  her  tones.  "  Sylvia,  dear," 
she  went  on  quietly,  "  this  isn't  what  you  promised  Uncle 
and  me,  is  it?  You  said  if  we  allowed  you  to  go  out  you 
wouldn't  try  to  run  away." 

"  I'm  not  running  away,"  I  said,  on  the  defensive  yet 
unable  to  think  of  the  slightest  reason  why  I  should  come 
to  Hampton  Court  Station  this  morning. 

"  My  dear,  I  heard  you  ask  for  the  booking-office,"  said 
Auntie. 

"  I  was  only  thinking  of  going  to  Richmond." 

"  But  you  told  me  this  morning  you  were  going  for  a 
walk,  and  you'd  be  back  in  an  hour.  You  couldn't  get 
back  in  an  hour  if  you  went  to  Richmond." 
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"  I  suppose  one  can  change  one's  mind,"  I  answered 
sullenly. 

"  It  seems  rather  a  sudden  change,  dear.  Anyhow,  you 
can  go  round  the  village  with  me  now  as  I  have  some 
shopping  to  do.  Then  we'll  go  home  to  lunch,  and  you'll 
have  had  your  hour's  walk.  It'll  be  just  as  nice  as  going 
to  Richmond." 

I  had  failed.  Auntie  was  not  deceived  in  the  slightest. 
She  told  me  during  our  shopping,  I  marching  grimly 
along  with  my  guide-dog,  that  she  had  had  her  suspicions 
since  first  seeing  me  that  morning.  I  was  so  unaccountably 
cheerful  and  attacked  my  breakfast  with  such  relish.  She 
had  decided  to  keep  a  close  watch  on  me  if  I  proposed  to 
go  out,  and  when  I  did  she  had  followed  me.  I  was  deeply 
wounded  to  hear  this,  for  I  had  imagined  I  was  keeping 
my  excitement  fairly  well  under  control. 

Next  day,  and  the  next,  and  the  next,  I  was  only  allowed 
out  with  an  escort — perhaps  Cousin  Sydney  or  one  of  the 
maids.  I  told  Sydney  how  I  had  tried  to  get  away  and 
again  appealed  for  his  help.  "  It's  tough  luck,"  he  ad- 
mitted, "  and  I'm  not  going  to  say  I  agree  with  the  pater 
and  mater,  but  you  know  how  I'm  fixed.  My  hands  are 
absolutely  tied." 

"  You  could  sink  your  principles  for  once,"  I  suggested, 
but  he  said  he  could  not.  One  thing  I  was  thankful  for, 
though.  He  did  not  ask  me  if  I  had  any  extra  money,  as 
his  mother  had  done.  He  gave  the  impression  of  hating 
the  position  and  not  wanting  to  do  anything  more  than 
fulfil  the  bare  bones  of  his  promise.  If  something  outside 
his  control,  say  an  upper-cut  under  the  jaw,  could  have 
put  him  out  of  action  so  that  he  could  not  prevent  my 
escaping  I  think  he  would  have  been  glad. 
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On  the  Monday  morning  I  got  a  letter  from  Geoffrey 
announcing  yet  another  plan  for  my  escape,  and  this  time 
I  struggled  hard  to  be  calm  before  Auntie,  trying  to  look 
as  if  nothing  unusual  had  happened.  I  was  simply  bowled 
over  by  what  he  proposed  and  the  person  who  was  going 
to  help  him.  I  wrote  back  at  once  to  say  that  I  had  got 
the  pith  of  his  scheme,  and  would  be  at  such-and-such  a 
place  with  Olga  at  eleven  o'clock  on  the  Wednesday 
morning.  At  eleven  o'clock  on  the  Wednesday  morning  I 
was  there,  and  immediately  heard  a  joyous  yelp  which 
could  only  have  come  from  my  Uncle  Elwin.  There  was 
the  sound  of  a  car  door  being  opened,  feet  jumping  to  the 
pavement,  and  then  Geoffrey's  arms  were  round  me. 
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THE   THREAD  AND  NEEDLE 
★ 

I AM  leaving  the  writing  of  this  chapter  to  Geoffrey 
because  it  deals  with  events  at  which  I  was  not  present. 
I  think  it  will  be  far  more  telHng  described  in  his  words. 


What  a  paragon  (he  says)  proved  Winnie  Holderness! 
From  her  very  appearance  it  might  be  guessed  that  she  is 
no  ordinary  housekeeper.  They  tell  me  she  is  tall  and  pale- 
faced  with  cold,  thoughtful  blue  eyes.  I  know  from  experi- 
ence that  she  has  a  fine  sense  of  humour,  and  can  match 
wits  with  the  best  of  guide-dog  owners,  provided  the 
master  is  not  about.  Her  readiness  to  know  her  place, 
coupled  with  her  ability  to  step  out  of  it  when  desired, 
made  Winnie  perhaps  the  one  domestic  servant  in  England 
who  could  have  joined  us  successfully  in  our  three-cornered 
conspiracy. 

I  used  to  go  to  Broughton  on  evenings  during  the  week 
and  sit  in  Winnie's  kitchen  with  a  cup  of  tea  which  she 
would  make  specially  for  me.  There  I  would  give  her  the 
kind  of  information  which  Sylvia  dare  not  put  in  her 
letters  to  her,  fearing  lest  they  should  be  opened  before  they 
had  left  the  house  or  even  glanced  over  while  still  on  her 
typewriter  roller.  I  found  Winnie's  hospitality  both  sooth- 
ing and  enheartening.  She  listened  to  my  plaints,  she 
sensibly  told  me  not  to  worry,  and  when  we  were  not 
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concocting  plots  she  encouraged  me  to  talk  about  myself 
as  she  knew  it  relieved  my  feelings. 

We  were  both  surprised,  disgusted,  and  regretful  for 
what  might  have  been  when  we  received  the  news  that 
Sylvia's  attempt  to  escape  had  been  foiled  by  her  aunt. 
I  brought  the  news  specially  to  Winnie  on  the  Friday,  the 
day  after  the  attempt,  and  we  spent  half  the  evening 
talking  it  over.  Winnie  was  expecting  the  Big  White  Chief 
to  return  next  day=  I  suggested  that  I  might  come  to  the 
house  and  have  a  heart-to-heart  talk  with  him.  I  might 
plead,  I  might  reason,  I  might  point  out  that  the  days 
when  fathers  imprisoned  their  daughters  in  lonely  turrets 
were  gone  by.  Anything  was  better,  surely,  than  to  lie 
down  in  silence  under  his  dictatorial  enactments.  I  also 
suggested  that  I  might  make  the  journey  to  Hampton 
Court  myself,  guided  by  Greta.  I  would  find  the  house 
and  compel  the  Sydney  Blakes  to  release  their  prisoner. 
Winnie  said  she  could  see  a  good  many  objections  to  this 
course  and  proceeded  to  enumerate  them.  I  stopped  her 
when  she  had  enumerated  six. 

"  And  I  don't  think  you  have  a  lot  of  chance  with  the 
master,  either,"  she  said.  "  I  don't  think  an  interview 
would  do  an  earthly  bit  of  good."  She  paused,  then  added 
thoughtfully,  "  I  say,  have  you  ever  thought  of  having  a 
word  with  Mr.  Elwin  ?  He  might  be  able  to  suggest  some- 
thing." 

"  I'll  bet  he  would  if  he  could.  Still,  you  haven't  heard 
from  him  for  months  now,  have  you  ?  " 

"  We  haven't  heard  from  him,  but  I  know  where  he  is." 

"You  don't  really?  That's  fine!  I've  never  met  him, 
but  from  what  Sylvia's  told  me  we  shouldn't  be  in  this  mess 
if  he'd  been  her  father." 
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"  There  wouldn't  have  been  any  Miss  Sylvia  to  get  into 
a  mess  if  he'd  been  her  father,"  said  Winnie  loyally.  "  I 
mean,  whatever  you  say  against  the  master,  he's  always 
looked  well  after  her,  and  that's  more  than  Mr.  Elwin 
would  have  done.  He  cares  for  nobody  but  himself" 

"  And  yet  you  suggest  asking  him  to  help  us !  " 

"  WeU,  Mr.  Tillott,  I  don't  like  him,  I  admit,  but  you 
can't  let  that  stand  in  your  way  if  he  might  be  of  use. 
There's  only  one  thing:  I  don't  want  you  to  tell  him  I 
suggested  you  seeing  him.  He  might  throw  it  out  at  the 
master,  and  that  wouldn't  be  nice  for  me." 

As  always  on  such  occasions  I  promised  that  I  would 
keep  her  part  in  the  conspiracy  deadly  secret.  Well,  then, 
she  said,  did  I  know  Kellerway  Road  in  North  Corn- 
bury? — Yes. — Could  I  find  my  way  to  it  with  Greta? — 
Yes,  of  course. — All  right,  then.  I  had  to  go  and  ask  for 
a  public-house  halfway  along  the  road,  at  the  junction 
of  Chatham  Street,  called  The  Thread  and  Needle  

"  A  public-house?  "  I  shouted.  "  But  how  shall  I  know 
when  to  catch  him  ?  " 

"  He's  there  all  the  time.  He  practically  owns  it,  that's 
how  it  is." 

"  Mr.  Blake's  brother  a  publican !  I  say,  that's  mar- 
vellous !  " 

She  had  met  him  in  the  street  a  few  weeks  ago,  looking 
as  chirpy  as  if  he  had  come  into  a  fortune.  He  had  in- 
vited her  to  call  at  The  Thread  and  Needle  on  her  next 
evening  off  and  she  should  have  as  many  drinks  as  she 
could  find  room  for.  Of  course,  she  had  not  gone,  as  she 
was  not  one  to  go  into  a  public-house  for  its  own  sake, 
and  she  did  not  like  Mr.  Elwin  well  enough  to  go  into 
The  Thread  and  Needle  for  his.  From  the  way  he  had 
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talked  you  would  say  he  was  the  landlord  of  the  place. 
He  had  not  actually  called  himself  that,  but  in  a  revealing 
phrase  he  had  said  that  he  knew  the  landlady  and  the  pub 
was  as  good  as  his. 

Winnie  added  that  she  had  not  told  Mr.  Blake,  though 
she  had  whispered  Uncle  Elwin's  secret  to  Sylvia.  Sylvia 
had  not  mentioned  it  to  me,  probably  because  I  did  not 
know  Uncle  Elwin  and  might  not  be  interested  ;  further- 
more, she  had  been  on  the  point  of  going  away  to 
Hampton  Court  and  so  her  head  had  been  filled  with 
matters  of  much  greater  moment. 

I  set  out  with  Greta  at  half-past  ten  next  morning, 
planning  to  arrive  a  little  after  eleven  so  that  I  might 
have  a  private  talk  with  Uncle  Elwin  before  his  licensed- 
victualling  duties  began.  I  found  The  Thread  and  Needle 
after  two  inquiries  and  got  a  husky-sounding  individual 
to  take  me  in  through  the  front  door.  I  found  myself  in  a 
stone-flagged  passage  reeking  of  stale  beer  and  tobacco 
smoke,  and  going  forward  a  few  paces  I  pushed  open  a 
kind  of  loosely  swinging  door,  beyond  which  I  heard  a 
woman's  voice  raised  in  cheerful  song.  From  attendant 
sounds  I  judged  it  was  the  barmaid  polishing  the  bar 
counter.  She  wished  me  good  morning  with  an  impersonal 
friendHness,  and  I  asked  her  if  I  might  speak  to  Mr.  Elwin 
Blake. 

"  Mr.  Who?  "  It  seemed  that  the  barmaid  had  never 
heard  of  a  Mr.  Elwin  Blake. 

"  But  I've  been  given  to  understand  that  he  lives  on  the 
premises,"  I  persisted. 

"  The  only  gentleman  what  lives  here  is  Mr.  Gook- 
margate,  and  he's  the  gentleman  what  helps  the  missis 
with  the  house,"  said  the  barmaid,  continuing  to  polish 
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her  counter  and  beer  pumps.  "  I'll  go  and  ask  him  if  he 
knows  the  gentleman  you  want,  though  I  dunno  whether 
he  will  or  not ;  however,  I  can  but  inquire,  can't  I  ?  " 

Within  two  minutes  she  was  back  again  in  company  with 
a  brisk,  decided  voice  which  protested  vehemently  that  it 
knew  no  Elwin  Blake  nor  had  even  vaguely  heard  of  him. 
"  Where  is  the  chap  ?  "  I  heard  it  say  as  the  footsteps  drew 
nearer,  and  then  it  broke  out,  "  So  help  me  God,  it's  a 
guide-dog!  " 

"Are  you  Mr.  Cookmargate  ?  "  I  asked.  "I've  come 
with  a  message  from  Mr.  Elwin  Blake's  niece." 

"Oh,  you  have,  have  you?  Mr.  Blake's  niece,  eh? 
Here,  you'd  better  bring  your  dog  into  the  parlour.  Gould 
you  do  a  drink  ?  Here,  Annie,  just  open  this  gentleman  a 
large  Guinness.  I  won't  have  one  myself — never  drink 
before  lunch  these  days." 

Garrying  my  stout  himself,  he  led  the  way  into  a  cosy 
parlour  and  put  me  before  a  cheerful  fire,  with  my  glass 
on  my  knees  and  Greta  between  them.  "  Now  then,"  he 
said.  "  Who's  wanting  Sylvia  Blake's  uncle?  " 

Mr.  Gookmargate  had  properly  given  himself  away.  In 
the  first  place  he  had  recognized  a  guide-dog  immediately 
he  saw  one,  although  guide-dogs  are  stUl  so  rare  in  this 
country  that  he  might  have  been  forgiven  for  not  knowing 
what  it  was.  Secondly — "  Mr.  Gookmargate,  how  did  you 
know  that  Mr.  Blake's  niece  was  called  Sylvia  ?  "  I  asked. 

Mr.  Gookmargate  gave  in  at  that,  and  was  soon  on 
terms  of  great  intimacy  with  me.  I  must  not  let  out  who 
he  really  was,  he  whispered  with  peppermint  breath,  be- 
cause out  of  consideration  for  his  brother  he  had  changed 
his  name  on  taking  up  the  management  of  this  pub  in  his 
brother's  constituency.    Oh,  no,  he  didn't  mean  he'd 
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actually  bought  the  pub.  What  it  really  amounted  to  was 
that  he  had  an  interest  in  it.  Not  a  financial  one,  but  what 
you  might  call  an  interest  out  of  sheer  good-heartedness, 
such  as  should  be  shown  by  one  Christian  fellow-creature 
to  another.   Would  I  have  another  drink  ? 

I  was  about  to  tell  him  what  I  had  come  for  when  the 
object  of  his  good-hearted  interest  entered  the  parlour.  He 
introduced  her  as  Flossie,  and  said  that  I  was  to  speak  as 
freely  before  her  as  before  himself.  Flossie  was  a  wonder- 
ful woman,  he  said,  a  generous  giver,  a  magnificent  friend, 
the  type  of  woman  a  man  should  thank  his  God  for.  Flossie 
herself  sounded  an  amiable  creature,  even  if  not  exactly 
the  type  of  woman  I  myself  would  have  thanked  God  for. 
I  shook  hands  with  a  large  soft  fat  paw.  I  heard  a  coarse, 
jolly,  uncultured  laugh.  I  judged  from  the  height  of  her 
voice  and  hand  that  she  was  a  tall  woman,  probably 
massive  and  florid-faced.  She  would  laugh  a  good  deal 
and  make  a  jolly,  healthy,  possibly  rather  vulgar  but  by 
no  means  despicable,  thing  of  her  life. 

For  some  time  I  was  unable  to  tell  my  story,  so  volubly 
did  the  two  make  me  free  of  the  house.  Uncle  Elwin's 
hospitality  was  Bohemian,  with  a  dash  of  the  adventurer 
whose  ship  has  come  home  at  last.  Flossie  supported 
everything  he  said  with  a  complacent  belief  in  his  unfailing 
rightness  that  was  both  comical  and  touching.  He  began 
to  ask  me  questions  about  Sylvia  and  his  brother  George, 
however,  and  this  gave  me  the  opportunity  I  needed.  The 
farther  I  progressed  with  my  story  the  more  I  was  inter- 
rupted by  Uncle  Elwin's  exclamations  of  indignation. 
"The  prize  idiot!"  he  kept  breaking  in.  "Of  all  the 
blithering  asses !  " 

I  told  Uncle  Elwin  everything  so  far  as  was  possible 
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without  incriminating  Winnie.  I  described  the  subterfuge 
by  which  I  corresponded  with  Sylvia  and  explained  that  I 
was  able  to  get  certain  letters  of  hers,  so  we  conspired 
fairly  frequently.  He  soon  had  the  facts  of  the  situation 
clear,  and  seemed  divided  between  laughter  and  indigna- 
tion at  his  brother's  "  blithering-headed  carryings-on." 

"  I  thought  the  best  thing  I  could  do  was  to  ask  your 
advice,"  I  concluded,  hoping  for  Winnie's  sake  that  he 
would  not  wonder  how  I  had  come  to  know  of  his  where- 
abouts. "  Sylvia  has  always  boosted  you  up  a  lot  to  me, 
and  I  thought  you  were  just  the  man  to  suggest  something 
practical." 

"  I'll  do  more  than  suggest,"  cried  Uncle  Elwin.  "  I'll 
go  up  to  London  and  dish  Smirky  Sydney  in  the  eye.  I'll 
snatch  Sylvia  out  of  the  clutches  of  that  hell-cat  Mavis, 
and  give  Virtuous  George  the  belly-ache.  Oh,  you  don't 
know  what  this  opportunity  means  to  me,  young  man. 
They've  trodden  me  down  and  despised  me  all  these  years. 
Now  it's  my  turn.  I've  got  a  bit  of  power  now,  and  I'll 
show  'em.  They've  got  a  nasty  shock  coming  along  to  'em 
to-morrow." 

"  What  do  you  propose  to  do  exactly?  "  I  asked. 

"  What  do  I  propose  to  do?  Haven't  I  just  said?  Go 
down  to  that  Little  Bethel  of  sanctimonious  righteousness 
and  snatch  my  poppet  out  of  it." 

"  Yes,"  I  persisted,  "  but  how?  " 

"  I  shall  take  the  car,  of  course,"  he  said  grandly. 

"Have  you  a  car?"  I  cried.  "That's  the  one  thing 
I've  been  wanting  in  all  the  plans  I've  made." 

"  We've  got  a  right  nice  car,"  put  in  Flossie  com- 
placently.   "  It  cost  me  three  hundred  pound.    I'd  never 
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had  no  car  before,  but  Elwin  said  I  ought  to  have  one,  and 
he'd  drive  it,  so  I  got  one  and  we  go  nice  jaunts-out  now." 

I  felt  that  there  were  a  hundred  things  needing  explana- 
tion. Why  Flossie  should  call  her  employee  Elwin,  for 
instance,  and  treat  him  as  a  cross  between  a  father- 
confessor  and  an  uncle  who  was  expected  to  leave  her  a 
lot  of  money.  Why,  if  to  the  rest  of  the  world  he  was 
known  as  Mr.  Gookmargate,  he  had  confessed  his  real 

name  to  her.    Why   But  there  were  more  important 

problems  to  settle  at  that  moment. 

I  had  told  Elwin  frankly  of  the  affection  between  Sylvia 
and  me,  and  how  it  had  aroused  the  Big  White  Chief's 
opposition.  The  latter  fact  seemed  all  that  was  necessary 
to  win  me  Elwin's  undying  friendship.  He  warmly  cried 
that  I  was  a  grand  young  chap  and  that  he  had  no  doubt 
Sylvia  and  I  would  make  a  happy  match  of  it  if  only 
interfering  idiots  would  keep  their  footling  fingers  out  of 
our  affairs.  He  thought  Sylvia  had  shown  good  judgment 
in  choosing  me  for  her  future  husband.  What  could  be 
more  appropriate  for  a  blind  woman  than  a  blind  man? 
What  right  had  George  Wilberforce  Blake  to  stick  his 
thick  nose  into  it,  the  pompous  idiot?  Elwin  spared  no 
vehemence  in  declaring  himself  on  our  side. 

"  Where  would  man  be  without  woman  ?  "  he  appealed 
to  me  earnestly,  laying  a  hand  on  my  knee.  "  Many  a 
good  woman's  influence  has  saved  a  man  from  damnation. 
It's  pulled  him  together,  braced  him  up,  and  set  him  on 
his  feet.  We  know  that,  don't  we,  Flossie  ?  I'm  practically 
a  teetotaller  since  I  came  to  this  pub.  Wonderful  improve- 
ment it's  had  on  my  health." 

I  now  put  before  Elwin  a  scheme  I  had  in  mind  for 
Sylvia's  rescue.    I  said  I  would  acquaint  her  with  the 
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details  by  means  of  our  secret  correspondence  methods. 
She  could  then  place  herself  in  a  suitable  position  to  be 
rescued,  and  Uncle  Elwin  could  collect  her  at  his  leisure. 
That  is  to  say,  she  could  go  on  one  of  her  morning  walks 
with  Olga  as  usual,  and  even  if  she  were  followed  there 
would  be  nothing  to  prevent  Uncle  Elwin  from  stopping 
his  car  and  bundling  her  into  it.  Provided  Sylvia  was  told 
how  to  act  beforehand  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in 
her  acting  in  concert  with  Uncle  Elwin,  to  the  surprise 
and  discomfiture  of  any  bodyguard  she  might  have  with 
her. 

"  You  talk  as  if  I  was  to  do  this  job  entirely  off  my  own 
bat,"  he  protested.  You're  coming  with  me,  young 
fellow,  aren't  you  ?  " 

It  was  the  first  time  that  idea  had  occurred  to  me.  I 
jumped  with  eagerness  at  the  prospect  of  a  motor  ride 
through  England,  culminating  in  the  rescue  of  my  fair 
lady  and  a  triumphal  return  with  the  knowledge  that  we 
were  reunited,  this  time  for  ever. 

We  set  to  work  and  discussed  my  plan.  Flossie,  whose 
car  was  the  keystone  of  the  whole  idea,  proved  wonder- 
fully amenable,  and  it  was  easy  to  see  that  in  saving  Elwin 
from  damnation  she  had  made  herself  his  slave.  For  her 
he  was  a  king  who  could  do  no  wrong.  She  had  never  set 
eyes  on  me  before,  and  had  heard  no  more  of  Sylvia  than 
Sylvia's  uncle  had  chosen  to  tell  her,  but  when  Elwin  pro- 
posed to  dash  down  the  map  of  England  in  her  car  for 
the  benefit  of  us  strangers  she  assented  with  enthusiasm. 
She  had  shown  great  concern  throughout  my  story  of  our 
parting  and  the  subsequent  conspiracy,  and  now  she 
warmly  joined  forces  with  us. 

"  What  things  we  hear  as  we  get  older,"  she  said.  "  It's 
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better  than  many  a  book  I've  had  from  the  twopenny 
hbrary  at  the  corner." 

Uncle  Elwin  and  I  set  out  in  the  car  at  midnight  on  the 
Tuesday.  It  is  surprising  what  a  large  number  of  problems 
spring  up  as  soon  as  one  puts  one's  hand  to  the  plough  of 
intrigue.  For  instance,  I  had  to  slip  away  without  giving 
Joe  or  Emily  cause  to  suspect  whither  I  was  bound,  be- 
cause otherwise  they  were  wicked  enough  to  telephone  a 
warning  to  the  Big  White  Chief  that  I  had  gone  to  seek 
his  daughter.  I  had  to  invent  a  story  that  I  had  promised 
to  sit  up  and  read  to  Albert  Dempsey,  my  friend  in  Factory 
Street,  who  happened  to  have  had  an  eye  injury  at  work 
and  was  unable  to  sleep  at  nights.  Actually  I  spent  only 
an  hour  with  Albert,  reading  to  him  from  eleven  o'clock 
until  Elwin  called  for  me  in  his  car.  This  is  a  simple 
instance  of  how  enmeshed  in  subterfuge  my  life  had 
become. 

All  night  long  Uncle  Elwin,  Greta,  and  I  sped  along  the 
Great  North  Road.  It  was  the  most  entertaining  journey 
I  have  ever  made,  and  this  does  not  exclude  even  bus  rides 
with  Sylvia.  To  begin  with,  Uncle  Elwin  was  bursting  to 
pour  out  his  pride  in  Flossie.  He  was  yearning  to  tell  me 
the  things  he  could  not  say  in  front  of  her. 

It  appeared  that  on  his  latest  return  to  England — the 
time  he  had  tried  to  raise  money  in  Combury  for  his  Nica- 
raguan  gold  mine — he  had  discovered  The  Thread  and 
Needle  as  a  nice  homely  little  pub  which  was  high-class 
without  being  inhumanly  commercialized.  He  had  first 
been  attracted  to  it  by  the  licensee's  name  over  the  portals, 
for  who  could  resist  dropping  into  a  pub  whose  intoxicating 
liquors  "  to  be  consumed  on  or  off  the  premises "  were 
under  the  control  of  a  Florence  Alberta  Albemarle  ?  Uncle 
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Elwin  had  gone  in  and  ordered  a  pint.  He  had  seen 
Florence  Alberta  Albemarle  from  afar,  and  admired,  even 
if  not  exactly  worshipped.  He  had  called  again  on 
succeeding  evenings.  He  had  liked  both  the  beer  and  the 
clientele.  Showing  good  fellowship  and  vivacity  in  telling 
adventure  stories,  he  had  made  himself  the  centre  of  a 
select  circle  which  occupied  a  corner  of  the  snuggery.  He 
had  attracted  the  attention  of  Florence  Alberta  Albemarle, 
who  probably  considered  him  a  nice  cheerful  gentleman 
whose  stories  were  clean,  whose  behaviour  was  convivial 
yet  irreproachable. 

Came  the  day  when  Elwin  gave  Florence  Alberta  a  tip 
for  a  big  race,  and  although  she  did  not  believe  in  betting 
she  had  put  two  bob  each  way  on  it  because  it  was  he  who 
had  advised  her.  The  "  cert  "  had  "  come  up  "  at  sixty- 
six  to  one — probably  to  nobody's  surprise  more  than  Uncle 
Elwin's  own.  From  that  moment  free  drinks  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  getting  conveyed  unobtrusively  to  him;  one 
thing  had  led  to  another,  and  Elwin  had  taken  Flossie  out 
to  dine.  The  inevitable  result  was  that  he  let  her  into  the 
secrets  of  his  lonely  life,  and  she  spoke  of  the  tragedy  that 
had  devastated  hers. 

By  some  fortuitous  means,  which  were  not  at  all  clear  to 
me,  Elwin  went  to  live  at  The  Thread  and  Needle,  being 
given  free  board  and  lodging  in  return  for  doing  unspeci- 
fied work.  From  Uncle  Elwin's  information  it  was  difficult 
to  say  exactly  what  this  work  consisted  of  As  the  house 
already  possessed  a  barmaid  and  a  chucker-out,  it  was  hard 
to  put  one's  finger  on  the  actual  physical,  practical,  tangible 
work  Uncle  Elwin  did  to  deserve  his  free  board  and 
lodging,  but  I  roughly  gathered  that  Flossie  thought  he 
would  give  tone  to  the  place,  would  be  an  asset  in  the 
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event  of  fire  or  burglary,  and  would  see  that  she  was  not 
victimized  by  brewers'  travellers  and  draymen. 

Uncle  Elwin  now  became  grave  and  grandfatherly  with 
me.  He  did  not  deny  that  he  was  on  the  friendliest  terms 
with  Flossie.  He  emphasized,  however,  that  there  was 
nothing  questionable  in  their  relationship.  Flossie  was  a 
very  good,  moral  woman,  and  he  himself  had  "  got  past 
that  sort  of  thing."  They  had  come  together,  two  tried 
and  blighted  souls,  recognizing  that  each  could  give  the 
other  spiritual  comfort. 

Flossie's  husband  had  been  a  brute  to  her  and  a  fool  in 
the  world's  eyes.  He  had  permitted  drinking  in  pro- 
hibited hours.  He  had  drunk  heavily  of  his  own  stock. 
He  had  been  suspected  of  gambling.  It  was  a  miracle 
that  he  had  not  lost  his  licence.  He  had  eventually  half- 
killed  Flossie  in  a  drunken  fit  and  stamped  out  of  the 
house,  nor  was  ever  expected  to  return  as  he  owed  money 
all  over  the  place.  Uncle  Elwin  said  that  Flossie  had 
worked  like  an  angel  to  build  the  house's  reputation  anew 
under  her  own  insignia,  and  for  the  past  three  years  The 
Thread  and  Needle  had  enjoyed  unprecedented  prosperity. 
All  the  district  knew  her  story  and  had  rallied  round  her. 
It  was  because  of  this  local  sympathy  that  there  was 
amazingly  little  gossip  when  he  entered  her  employment  as 
the  gentleman  who  gave  tone  to  the  place. 

Man  of  the  world  that  he  was.  Uncle  Elwin  could  quite 
conceive  that  eyebrows  would  lift.  He  was  quite  prepared 
to  hear  in  imagination  the  clacking  of  tongues.  Yet  he 
would  pardon  this  so  long  as  it  had  not  a  bad  eflfect  on  the 
house's  trade.  It  was  a  pity  he  could  not  marry  Flossie, 
but  there  it  was !  They  were  not  going  to  stay  apart  for 
that.    Right  from  the  start  Flossie  had  seen  in  him  the 
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husband  of  her  dreams,  the  consoler,  the  sympathizer,  the 
protector.  He  strove  to  live  up  to  that  role,  and  there  was 
nothing,  he  would  repeat,  nothing  of  a  more  amorously 
intimate  nature  between  them. 

I  thought  this  one  of  the  most  charming  love-stories  I 
had  ever  listened  to,  distinguished  from  many  a  great  love- 
story  of  history  by  the  fact  that  there  was  a  good  basis  of 
common  sense  beneath  it.  Elwin  seemed  to  have  discovered 
a  port  for  life.  Flossie  was  making  him  cut  down  his 
drinking,  and  in  buying  him  a  motor-car  she  had  provided 
him  with  some  compensation  for  the  loss  of  his  adven- 
turous career. 

"  I've  got  past  knocking  about  the  world,"  he  said  when 
I  put  it  to  him.  "  It's  time  to  lay  my  bones  among 
friends.  My  own  brothers  don't  want  me,  so  why  shouldn't 
I  hitch  up  to  a  good-hearted  sympathetic  woman  who  sees 
something  in  me?  I'm  fifty-seven.  I've  lived  well  and  I've 
lived  hard,  but  the  strain's  telling.  A  man  can't  live  on  his 
wits — to  put  it  bluntly — when  they  start  to  age.  I  knew 
the  time  had  come  to  leave  that  sort  of  thing  to  the 
younger  men,  so  I  sailed  into  harbour  when  I  saw  it  open- 
ing to  me.  Damn'  sensible  thing  to  do,  I  call  it,  and 
wouldn't  you  do  the  same?  " 

In  order  to  avoid  hurting  the  feelings  of  a  likeable  bad 
man  I  agreed  that  I  would,  but  the  reflection  stung  me 
that  in  encouraging  my  particular  good-hearted  sym- 
pathetic woman  to  harbour  me  I  was  no  better  than 
Uncle  Elwin.  If  ever  I  married  Sylvia  I  should  be  in 
his  position  with  Flossie,  and  I  should  not  like  it  at  all. 
I  wished  I  could  quaUfy  for  the  first  dividend  in  Sheer- 
bottle's  Penny  Pool.  Even  the  Big  White  Chief  could  not 
cast  aspersions  on  a  husband  who  proposed  to  keep  house 
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on  a  capital  of  anything  from  five  to  thirty  thousand 
pounds. 

At  about  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  pulled  up  at  a 
main-road  hotel  some  fifty  miles  from  London  and  had  a 
hearty  breakfast  of  bacon  and  eggs.  Uncle  Elwin  insisted 
on  paying  for  this,  and  I  had  to  let  him,  having  no  money 
of  my  own.  We  washed-and-brushed  up,  had  a  smoke  in 
a  small  parlour  before  a  crackling  wood  fire  which  the  host 
had  got  going  for  us,  and  then  we  continued  our  leisurely 
way  to  London.  We  had  plenty  of  time,  but  Elwin  said 
we  should  need  it  as  he  proposed  to  go  to  Hampton  Court 
via  London  itself,  just  for  the  thrill  of  driving  in  the  dense 
traffic.  This  was  only  his  second  visit  to  London  as  a 
motorist,  so  the  novelty  had  not  worn  off  We  crawled 
through  the  streets,  stopped  here  and  there  to  buy  presents 
for  Flossie  and  Sylvia,  and  eventually  began  a  steady  mono- 
tonous crawl  during  which  I  fell  asleep.  I  was  awakened 
by  the  stopping  of  the  car,  and  Elwin  told  me  that  we  were 
within  sight  of  our  trysting-place  with  an  hour  to  spare. 
He  advised  me  to  go  to  sleep  again  while  he  kept  watch 
for  Sylvia  and  her  bodyguard. 

"  Aren't  you  afraid  of  dropping  off,  too?  "  I  asked,  but 
he  said  he  would  get  out  of  the  car  and  walk  about. 
Greta  was  fast  asleep,  and  I  was  only  semi-conscious,  so  I 
mumbled  something  and  dropped  off  again  as  Elwin  pro- 
ceeded to  do  his  sentry-go  on  the  pavement  outside.  The 
next  thing  I  remember  was  his  shaking  me  and  shouting  in 
my  ear,  "  They're  coming — they're  coming !  " 
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I DO  NOT  suppose  my  poor  cousin  Sidney  had  had  such  a 
surprise  for  years  as  when  that  car  bowled  down  the 
street  to  meet  us,  and  two  men  and  a  dog  got  out,  to  start 
behaving  in  public  in  a  sadly  un-English  way.  Geoffrey 
and  Uncle  Elwin  sprang  at  me  while  Greta  sprang  at  Olga. 
Sydney  had  been  walking  sedately  with  me  along  a  quiet 
English  street,  and  the  next  minute  he  was  in  the  middle 
of  a  dogfight.  The  two  men  from  the  car  behaved  like 
stage  ItaHans,  while  the  two  dogs  flung  themselves  snarl- 
ingly  upon  each  other  and  had  to  be  dragged  off  before 
little  Greta  was  torn  in  pieces.  Even  in  that  moment  of 
glad  reunion  our  foolish  dogs  could  not  forget  their  old 
jealous  enmity. 

Wasn't  I  delirious  at  being  in  Geoffrey's  arms  once 
more ! 

Sydney  had  had  to  call  on  one  of  the  firm's  workmen 
that  morning  to  settle  something  about  compensation  for 
an  injury  received  at  work.  He  knew  I  hated  to  be 
shadowed  by  a  housemaid,  so  to  spare  me  that  indignity  he 
had  taken  both  the  morning  oflf  and  me  for  a  walk.  He 
was  very  fond  of  me,  and  did  not  mind  showing  it,  saying 
that  he  hated  the  situation  and  would  be  "  devoutly  thank- 
ful when  all  this  silly  business  "  was  done  with.  I  hoped 
that  meant  that  he  would  fall  in  with  my  wishes  when 
Uncle  Edwin  swooped  down  in  his  car  as  he  had  arranged 
to  do.  I  knew  that  Geoffrey  Tillott  would  not  stop  short 
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at  violence  if  necessary,  and  I  did  not  want  an  all-in 
wrestling  contest  in  the  street.  Besides,  I  was  hoping  that 
in  years  to  come  Geoffrey  and  Cousin  Sydney  would  be 
friends,  and  I  wanted  them  to  begin  their  friendship  to- 
day. 

"  I  say,  what's  this?  "  cried  Sydney  in  alarm  on  recog- 
nizing his  Uncle  Elwin. 

"  ril  teach  you  to  be  more  respectful,  young  feller !  " 
said  Elwin  wrathfully.  "  '  What's  this?  ',  indeed!  Is  that 
a  way  to  greet  your  uncle,  as  if  he  was  a  thing  without  a 
gender !  "  But  I  could  detect  triumph  rather  than  anger 
in  Uncle  Elwin's  voice. 

"  Sydney,  don't  be  angry,  but  you'd  better  be  told.  This 
is  Geoffrey  Tillott,"  I  said,  taking  Geoffrey's  hand  and 
feeling  for  Sydney's. 

"  Oh,  how  do  you  do?  "  said  Sydney  automatically,  like 
the  gentleman  he  was,  and  to  my  great  delight  the  two 
were  shaking  hands.  Sydney  told  me  in  a  letter  afterwards 
that  one  could  not  be  rude  to  a  blind  man,  dash  it  all,  and 
the  fellow  had  looked  such  a  decent  sort  that  he  had  simply 
been  unable  to  do  anything  else  but  treat  him  decently. 

"  I  may  as  well  tell  you,  young  man,  that  we've  come  to 
fetch  Sylvia  away,  and  you'd  better  not  try  any  funny 
business  with  me  or  I'll  give  you  in  charge  for  kidnapping," 
cried  Uncle  Elwin  in  his  best  fighting-cock  mood. 

"  No,  no  !  "  I  cried.  "  That  isn't  the  way  to  do  it.  Take 
no  notice  of  him,  Sydney.  It's  true,  they've  come  to  fetch 
me  away,  and  you  mustn't  try  to  stop  them.  It'll  only  lead 
to  a  scene,  and  you  don't  want  that  any  more  than  we  do." 

In  my  letters  I  had  given  Geoffrey  an  insight  into 
Sydney's  character. 

"  Be  sporting,  old  man,"  he  appealed.  "  It  isn't  English 
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and  it  isn't  cricket  to  keep  a  girl  captive  against  her  will. 
We're  going  to  take  Sylvia  to  her  own  home.  Surely  that's 
fair?  Surely  you  won't  try  to  prevent  us?  " 

"  It's  a  devilish  rotten  fix  to  be  in,"  Sydney  muttered. 
"  What  am  I  to  tell  my  people?  " 

"  Oh,  I  know  you  promised,  but  you  hadn't  heard  both 
sides  then.  You'd  only  heard  one  side  and  that  was  biased," 
I  said. 

"  I  appeal  to  you,"  put  in  Geoffrey  warmly.  "  Do  I  look 
or  talk  like  the  sort  of  man  it  isn't  good  for  Sylvia  to 
know?" 

"  Oh,  hell !  "  Sydney  groaned,  which  was  a  sure  sign 
that  he  was  in  agony,  because  he  did  not  believe  in  swear- 
ing. Suddenly  he  put  his  arms  round  me,  gave  me  a  tre- 
mendous hug  and  kiss,  shook  hands  with  Geoffrey, 
stumbled  over  Olga,  and  broke  away  from  us.  "  I  wash 
my  hands  of  this,"  he  said.  "  I  never  liked  it,  and  I  don't 
think  my  people  were  right.  You  might  drop  me  a  Hne 
when  you  get  home." 

"But  what  are  you  going  to  tell  Aunt  Mavis?"  I 
shrieked. 

"  The  truth,"  he  mumbled,  and  was  gone. 

"  He  seems  a  good  sort  of  chap,  after  all,"  said  Geoffrey, 
and  for  some  reason  or  other  I  burst  into  tears.  Uncle 
Elwin  at  once  bundled  me  into  the  car  and  Geoffrey  got 
in  beside  me.  To  prevent  canine  disagreement  from  spoil- 
ing our  idylHc  reunion  I  had  Olga  in  the  corner  of  the  seat 
on  my  left  while  Geoffrey  placed  Greta  on  his  right.  It 
has  always  been  a  surprising  thing  to  me  that  in  spite  of 
the  great  love  between  their  masters  our  two  dogs  have  not 
learnt  to  love  one  another. 

Uncle  Elwin  took  us  to  London  and  stood  us  lunch  at 
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a  little  Italian  restaurant  in  Soho.  We  started  with  hors 
d'ceuvres,  which  included  so  many  things  that  I  could  have 
filled  myself  on  them  alone,  but  Uncle  Elwin  begged  me 
to  leave  room  for  the  spaghetti  and  tomato  sauce  which  he 
had  ordered  specially,  knowing  it  to  be  one  of  my  favourite 
dishes.  Geoffrey  was  quite  unused  to  that  sort  of  meal, 
but  he  said  that  he  had  never  liked  anything  so  much  that 
he  had  wanted  more  badly. 

We  digested  awhile — it  really  seemed  a  tremendous 
meal,  even  in  my  experience — and  then  Uncle  Elwin  said 
he  would  put  us  on  a  train  for  the  North  before  he  went 
to  an  hotel  to  get  some  sleep.  He  drove  us  to  the  nearest 
post  office,  where  we  sent  a  telegram  to  Winnie  telling  her 
what  time  we  expected  to  arrive.  A  quarter  of  an  hour 
later  we  were  at  the  window  of  a  railway  compartment 
waving  good-bye  to  an  Uncle  Elwin  we  could  hear  but  not 
see.  "  Good  luck,"  he  kept  shouting,  his  voice  growing 
fainter.  I  had  given  him  many  a  hug  and  promised  to  pay 
an  early  call  at  The  Thread  and  Needle.  He  had  assured 
me  that  all  drinks  should  be  "  on  the  house." 

But  for  the  dogs,  Geoffrey  and  I  had  the  compartment 
to  ourselves  for  a  good  part  of  the  journey.  We  half  lay 
in  a  comer  seat,  he  in  my  arms,  and  soon  he  was  asleep 
with  the  warmth  and  motion  of  the  train.  I  had  to  sit 
still  for  close  on  two  hours,  afraid  of  waking  him  if  I 
moved.  Then  he  did  wake  and  apologized  for  making  me 
hold  him,  as  if  it  had  not  been  heaven  for  me,  and  soon 
we  were  rejoicing  over  our  victory  and  making  plans  for 
the  future. 
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FOR  several  days  after  my  return  from  prison,  momen- 
tous events  kept  taking  place.  I  rather  thought  they 
strengthened  our  position  at  the  same  time  as  they  weakened 
the  Big  White  Chief's.  If  only  Geoffrey  could  have  won 
a  few  thousand  pounds  in  Sheerbottle's  Football  Pools  he 
might  have  made  the  Chief  surrender. 

The  Chief  hurried  home  the  day  after  I  had  dug  myself 
in  as  mistress  of  the  house,  and  we  had  a  peace  conference. 
Geoffrey,  of  course,  was  not  present.  All  he  could  do  was 
to  repeat  that  it  was  no  use,  I  should  never  win  him  over 
to  such  a  preposterous  idea,  and  I  was  content  to  let  the 
situation  stand  at  that. 

The  next  thing  was  that  Uncle  Elwin  started  to  cause 
trouble.  Father  had  gone  incognito  to  The  Thread  and 
Needle  and  offered  him  a  blank  cheque  if  he  would  depart 
to  the  other  side  of  the  world.  Elwin  had  promptly  repHed 
that  money  was  nothing  to  him  nowadays,  but  the  happi- 
ness of  that  charming  young  feller  Tillott  (whom  he  looked 
upon  as  a  son)  was  everything,  and  unless  the  Chief  would 
agree  to  an  early  marriage  he  would  tell  Cornbury  Con- 
servatism who  he,  Mr.  Cookmargate,  really  was.  How 
would  George  Wilberforce  Blake  like  his  fine  Conservative 
friends  to  know  that  he  had  a  brother  who  lived  with  a 
woman  who  kept  a  pub?    Uncle  Elwin  chuckled  with 
simply  disgustingly  depraved  glee  when  he  gave  us  his 
account  of  the  interview.   He  called  at  Broughton  one 
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week-end  to  threaten  the  Chief  anew.  Poor  Father's  tem- 
per went  from  bad  to  unbearable. 

I  fancy  the  poor  darling  often  regretted  that  he  had  ever 
carried  out  that  mid- Victorian  plan  for  dealing  with  a  dis- 
obedient daughter.  He  had  only  helped  matters  forward. 
Though  I  felt  not  the  slightest  bitterness  against  him,  I 
was  now  determined  that  Geoffrey  and  I  should  marry 
as  soon  as  possible.  If  the  Chief  would  not  give  his  con- 
sent before  the  next  summer  I  should  marry  without  it.  I 
told  Geoffrey  this,  and  he  asked  me  what  we  were  going  to 
live  on.  I  answered  that  Uncle  Elwin  would  willingly  give 
us  a  home  at  The  Thread  and  Needle,  which  was  a  thing 
Father  would  never  allow  for  the  sake  of  his  reputation. 
If  we  slipped  away  and  married  at  a  register-office  he 
would  realize  the  alternatives  that  were  facing  him. 
Geoffrey  said  he  felt  like  the  hero  in  Man  and  Superman, 
and  if  he  had  wanted  to  escape  marrying  me  he  could  not 
have  done  so. 

The  next  in  these  marching  events  was  the  Chief's 
arrival  one  Friday  night  with  friends  on  a  week-end  visit. 
The  only  one  who  matters  to  us  was  a  vivacious,  witty, 
good-tempered  woman  called  Lady  Harrover.  She  was 
the  widow  of  Sir  John  Harrover,  a  former  Conservative 
member  for  Kelminster.  She  had  won  the  by-election 
caused  by  his  death,  and  had  entered  Parliament  a  few 
months  after  the  Big  White  Chief 

"  I  was  introduced  to  your  father  some  time  later,"  she 
chattered  laughingly  to  me,  "  and  as  there  hadn't  been  a 
by-election  between  ours  I  told  him  that  that  constituted  a 
bond  between  us." 

"  And  she  also  told  your  father  that  he  reminded  her 
of  her  late  husband,"  put  in  the  Chief,  as  if  gratified  by 
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the  resemblance.  "  People  have  said — ha,  ha ! — Sir  John 
was  a  most  handsome  man." 

"Oh,  he  was,"  laughed  Lady  Harrover.  "He  was  a 
frightfully  bad-tempered  one,  though.  Now  that's  what  I 
like  in  your  father,  Sylvia.  He's  so  good  and  gentle  and 
kind — he's  perfectly  angelic." 

"  You  ought  to  see  him  when  I've  been  annoying  him, 
though." 

"  You  mean  he  loses  his  temper,  then?  Oh,  I  don't  be- 
lieve that.  I  simply  can't  imagine  an  angel  losing  his 
temper." 

They  all  enjoyed  a  good  laugh,  and  then  Father  an- 
nounced : 

"  Well,  Sylvie,  you'll  find  Lady  Harrover  in  a  better 
position  to  judge  within  the  next  twelve  months.  She's 
going  to — hum — take  me  for  better  or  for  worse." 

"  Good  gracious !  "  I  exclaimed. 

"  Why  good  gracious,  my  dear?  You're  not  going  to 
forbid  me  to  marry  again,  are  you  ?  " 

I  was  so  astounded  that  I  sat  quiet  in  my  favourite  pose 
of  the  South  American  god. 

"  Oh,  please  don't  say  you  object  to  a  stepmother,"  said 
Lady  Harrover,  gripping  my  hand.  "  I  won't  be  like  the 
cruel  stepmothers  of  fairy  tales.  I  won't  beat  you  or  send 
you  out  gathering  sticks  in  the  snow." 

"  I'm  pleased  to  hear  that  Father's  going  to  marry 
again,"  I  answered  slowly,  "  because  if  he's  going  to  marry 
he  can't  very  well  object  to  my  marrying,  can  he?  " 

"Your  marrying?  But  has  he  ever  objected?  What's 
this  about,  George  ?  " 

It  was  then  that  we  gained  a  powerful  ally.  I  would  not 
explain  what  I  meant  just  then,  but  Lady  Harrover's 
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curiosity  had  begun  to  seethe,  and  later  that  night  she 
had  a  word  with  me  in  private. 

I  told  her  our  side  of  the  story  and  she  seemed  impressed. 
She  said  that  in  the  meantime  she  had  asked  my  father 
what  my  queer  words  meant  and  he  had  made  me  out 
to  have  gone  mad  over  some  undesirable  whose  voice 
and  manners  had  exerted  a  fatal  fascination  over  me. 
As  I  was  blind  and  a  mere  child  in  knowledge  of 
the  world  he  had  thought  it  best  to  discourage  the  acquain- 
tance. 

"  I  should  like  to  see  your  Geoffrey,"  she  said,  having 
heard  my  account,  and  I  promised  her  that  I  would  ar- 
range a  meeting  next  time  she  came  to  Cornbury.  In  the 
meantime,  I  said,  perhaps  she  would  use  her  influence  to 
put  the  Chief  into  a  more  tolerant  frame  of  mind  towards 
Geoffrey.  She  answered  that  if  all  I  had  told  her  was 
correct  and  not  exaggerated  she  thought  the  Chief  had 
been  a  little  hasty,  and  perhaps  she  would  have  a  talk 
with  him.  I  guessed  this  to  be  a  diplomatic  way  of 
throwing  in  her  lot  with  us. 

I  quite  liked  Lady  Harrover,  and  I  think  she  liked  me. 
She  was  probably  touched  because  I  was  blind,  for  blind- 
ness can  be  a  very  powerful  weapon  in  its  effect  on  sighted 
people.  I  must  say  Father  had  surprised  me  by  announc- 
ing that  he  was  to  marry  again,  but  for  several  reasons  I 
did  not  hate  the  idea  as  I  should  have  done  previously, 
and  I  was  glad  that  he  had  chosen  a  cheerful,  amiable 
woman  for  his  second  wife.  I  now  realized  why  he  had 
spent  his  Parliamentary  recesses  away  from  Cornbury  and 
why  he  had  returned  home  at  week-ends  in  such  good 
humours.  What  did  surprise  me  was  that  he  had  never 
even  hinted  that  I  might  acquire  a  stepmother,  which  was 
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a  sure  proof  that  we  had  drifted  apart  since  Geoffrey's 
entry  into  my  Hfe. 

Lady  Harrover  certainly  did  her  best  to  win  my  friend- 
ship during  her  short  stay  at  Broughton.  I  thought  the 
readiness  with  which  she  hned  up  on  my  side  in  regard  to 
Geoffrey  might  be  an  advance  peace  offering.  Naturally 
she  would  not  wish  to  antagonize  her  future  stepdaughter, 
so  at  this  reflection  I  calmed  down  and  did  not  know 
whether  I  could  be  sure  of  her  sincerity  in  half-promising 
to  help  us. 

One  thing  she  was  quite  sincere  in,  though.  She  took 
the  greatest  conceivable  interest  in  the  Guide-Dog  Move- 
ment, so  much  so  that  Father  drove  his  week-end  visitors 
to  the  guide-dog  school  for  an  impromptu  inspection. 
The  Captain  and  Miss  Shaw  were  delighted  to  see  us,  un- 
expected though  the  visit  was,  especially  as  Father's  guests 
generously  got  out  their  cheque-books  and  indited  sub- 
scriptions to  the  Guide-Dogs  for  the  Blind  Association 
funds.  Lady  Harrover  seemed  genuinely  impressed  by 
everything  she  saw,  and  I  could  tell  that  she  regarded  Olga 
with  a  new  interest.  She  asked  me  a  thousand  questions 
afterwards  about  that  devoted  spinster  companion  and  the 
experiences  we  had  had  together.  Then  she  said : 

"  Have  you  ever  written  anything  for  the  papers  about 
guide-dogs?  It  ought  to  make  interesting  reading." 

"  I  gave  an  interview  to  a  reporter  when  I  first  got  Olga 
five  years  ago,  and  a  long  article  appeared  in  the  local 
paper,  but  that's  all  I've  ever  done." 

"  I  should  think  there'd  be  a  universal  appeal  about 
guide-dogs  for  the  blind,"  she  answered  thoughtfully. 
"  You  see,  English  people  are  naturally  sympathetic  to- 
wards anyone  who's  blind  and  they're  also  naturally  fond 
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of  dogs.  Now  the  idea  of  dogs  being  trained  to  lead  the 
blind  should  commend  itself  particularly  to  editors  and 
publishers,  who're  presumably  on  the  lookout  for  articles 
and  books  that  will  appeal  to  the  majority." 

"  I  never  thought  of  that.  Then  if  we  could  get  some 
articles  accepted  it  would  be  good  publicity  for  the  Move- 
ment. And  I  could  send  any  cheques  they  gave  me  to  the 
Association  funds." 

Automatically  I  had  included  Geoffrey  in  my  scheme 
when  I  spoke  of  "  we."  When  I  mentioned  Lady  Har- 
rover's  suggestion  to  him  he  was  enthusiastic.  He  was  so 
enthusiastic  that  we  spent  absolutely  the  minimum  of 
time  in  expressing  astonishment  at  Father's  intended  mar- 
riage. He  merely  said  that  he  hoped  Lady  Harrover  would 
reform  the  Big  White  Chief,  and  then  got  on  to  what  he 
thought  were  much  more  important  matters. 

"  When  I  was  driving  with  Uncle  Elwin  in  the  dark 
small  hours  I  did  a  lot  of  thinking,"  he  said,  "  and  I  got 
the  idea  of  writing  a  book  out  of  your  diary.  I'd  love  to 
collaborate  in  a  book  with  you — a  book  about  our  beloved 
guide-dogs." 

I  was  fired  by  the  idea  because  he  liked  it  so.  I  made  a 
revolutionary  suggestion. 

"  Suppose  you  come  and  work  for  me  as  my  secre- 
tary? "  I  said. 

"  What  foolishness  is  this?  "  he  cried. 

"  But  why  shouldn't  you?  You  could  give  up  your  work 
at  the  Blind  Institution  and  come  and  stay  with  me  all 
day.  I'd  pay  you  three  pounds  a  week,  and  you'd  col- 
laborate with  me  in  writing  articles  and  the  book." 

"  Where  would  you  get  your  three  pounds  from  ?  " 

"  I've  a  banking  account  of  my  own.  It  isn't  an  awfully 
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big  one,  but  at  three  pounds  a  week  the  capital  would 
take  a  lot  of  exhausting." 

It  was  hard  to  win  Geoffrey  over.  He  liked  my  idea 
tremendously  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  cursed  money 
difficulty.  It  would  mean  our  being  together  all  day,  and 
into  evening  if  we  chose,  which  was  almost  as  good  as 
keeping  house,  and  we  should  be  busy  with  work  he  had 
his  heart  in.  But  he  could  not  stomach  taking  three 
pounds  a  week  from  the  woman  he  wanted  to  marry. 

Oh,  you  are  a  proud  ass,"  I  told  him  impatiently. 
"  Well,  suppose  I  give  you  what  you'd  get  from  the  Blind 
Institution  ?  " 

In  the  end  I  got  him  to  agree  to  be  my  secretary  for  a 
pound  a  week  plus  bus  fares.  I  could  see  that  he  was  much 
easier  at  the  thought  of  this  arrangement.  I  did  not  care 
what  happened  if  only  I  could  make  his  secretaryship  an 
established  feature  of  life  at  Broughton,  because  it  would 
be  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  against  Father's  resistance  to 
our  marriage.  You  may  wonder,  and  both  Geoffrey  and 
the  Chief  (in  due  course)  wondered,  what  assistance  a 
blind  secretary  could  give  a  bHnd  woman.  But  I  have  an 
answer  ready,  as  I  had  for  the  Chief  I  wanted  Geoffrey 
to  guide  my  literary  efforts.  He  had  a  better  knowledge 
than  I  of  what  the  Press  wanted ;  of  the  difference  be- 
tween writing  for  the  papers  and  writing  for  a  book.  If  I 
had  had  to  write  a  guide-dog  article  unaided  I  should 
simply  not  have  known  where  to  begin,  whereas  Geoffrey 
had  a  flair  for  picking  out  the  essentials  from  a  mass  of 
facts  and  presenting  them  to  the  reader  in  a  beautifully 
lucid  manner. 

A  remarkable  coincidence  influenced  Geoffrey  to  become 
my  secretary.  The  neighbouring  city  of  Franchester  got 
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its  first  guide-dog  that  week,  and  the  editor  of  the  Fran- 
chester  Morning  Advertiser  sent  me  a  personal  letter  to 
the  effect  that  he  would  like  me,  as  an  M.P.'s  daughter 
and  one  of  the  first  women  guide-dog  owners  in  the 
country,  to  write  him  a  few  impressions  of  "  these  won- 
derful animal  guides  for  the  blind."  As  an  experiment 
Geoffrey  came  to  me  one  evening  and  dictated  a  fifteen- 
hundred  word  article  which  covered  the  history  of  the 
German  shepherd  dog,  or  Alsatian,  the  start  of  the  Guide- 
Dog  Movement,  its  history  in  Great  Britain  and  other 
countries,  the  training  of  dogs  and  students,  my  personal 
experiences,  and  the  experiences  of  other  English  guide- 
dog  owners  with  whom  we  had  corresponded.  In  my 
opinion  it  was  a  masterpiece  of  condensation,  and  the 
Franchester  editor  thought  so  too,  for  he  printed  it  exactly  as 
Geoffrey  had  dictated  it,  and  sent  us  three  guineas  at  the 
end  of  the  month. 

As  soon  as  the  article  appeared  Geoffrey  threw  up  his 
job  at  the  Blind  Institution  and  entered  my  employment. 
The  same  week  we  wrote  three  other  articles  containing 
the  same  facts  but  differently  worded,  and  had  the  satis- 
faction of  getting  two  of  them  accepted  almost  at  once. 
In  the  months  that  followed  we  sent  guide-dog  articles  all 
over  the  country  and  even  to  the  King's  dominions  over- 
seas, and  while  we  had  a  good  many  rejections  we  found 
that  one  in  every  four  attempts  was  successful.  Newspapers 
and  magazines  in  South  Africa,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
India,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  published  our  articles,  prov- 
ing that  guide-dog  literature  was  a  commercial  proposition 
in  editors'  eyes. 

There  were  only  two  markets  where  we  met  with  con- 
sistent failure.   One  was  Canada,  where  they  had  had 
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plenty  about  guide- dogs  from  the  American  side,  and  the 
other  was  London,  where  the  editors  evidently  asked,  "  Can 
any  good  come  out  of  the  provinces?  "  It  was  a  common 
experience  to  have  a  London  publication  reject  our  manu- 
script almost  by  return  of  post,  after  which  the  Man- 
chester edition  of  the  same  paper  would  write  thanking 
us  for  our  contribution  "  which  we  are  to  publish  on  our 
magazine  page  to-morrow."  This  happened  in  at  least 
half  a  dozen  instances,  and  provides  the  moral  for  the 
freelance  journalist  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  with  a 
rejected  manuscript  but  to  send  it  out  again.  Another 
curious  feature  was  that  whereas  the  London  women's 
magazines  were  practically  unanimous  in  rejecting  our 
stuff  it  was  their  counterparts  in  the  Dominions  with  whom 
we  had  most  of  our  overseas  success. 

Of  course  I  am  running  on  in  time.  I  ought  to  go  back 
to  the  first  week  of  Geoffrey's  secretaryship.  You  must 
be  wondering  what  our  method  of  writing  was,  consider- 
ing that  we  were  both  blind. 

Very  well,  then.  Picture  Geoffrey,  hands  deep  in 
trouser  pockets,  meandering  about  my  study.  I  sit  at  my 
desk,  my  Braille  writing  machine  before  me.  When  he 
has  dictated  an  article  he  takes  what  I  have  embossed  and 
reads  it  over  to  me.  I  have  put  it  down  exactly  as  he 
dictated  it,  so  it  is  full  of  crudities  and  after-thoughts,  just 
as  the  first  version  of  a  manuscript  would  be.  When  we 
have  decided  on  our  alterations  and  improvements  I  type 
out  the  revised  version  from  his  dictation  as  he  reads  the 
Braille.  We  then  call  Winnie  in  to  look  over  the  typescript 
and  correct  any  typographical  errors,  and  she  is  also  good 
at  looking  up  likely  markets  and  addressing  our  enve- 
lopes. 
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After  we  had  had  a  few  successes  and  found  that  guide- 
dog  literature  appealed  to  more  editors  than  one  we  kept 
a  cuttings  book  which  the  Chief  bought  for  me.  Wmme 
had  taken  care  of  our  first  published  articles  and  willmgly 
shouldered  the  burden  of  sticking  them  neatly  in  the  cut- 
tings book.  We  could  not  read  it  ourselves,  but  I  took  a 
great  pride  in  showing  it  to  my  sighted  friends.  Nobody 
who  read  that  cuttings  book  had  any  excuse  for  not  know- 
ing all  there  was  to  know  about  guide-dogs.  Olga  and 
Greta  kept  winking  in  and  out  of  the  articles  like  twm 
stars,  and  I  was  delighted  to  think  that  their  names  and 
abilities  were  getting  read  about  in  South  Africa  and 
Australia. 

Although  our  freelance  journalism  was  so  successful  1 
could  feel  that  all  Geoffrey's  enthusiasm  was  for  the  book. 
At  first  he  had  had  some  idea  of  taking  the  best  extracts 
from  my  diary  and  expanding  them.  To  have  gone  through 
my  diary,  choosing  bits  here  and  there,  would  have  been  a 
really  stupendous  task.  I  am  sure  that  not  even  Samuel 
Pepys  kept  such  a  big  diary.  I  have  explained  before  that 
the  average  Braille  volume  contains  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  thousand  words,  and  during  my  six  years  of  diary- 
keeping  I  had  amassed  eighteen  of  these  volumes,  the  Chief 
having  had  my  Braille  diary  notes  bound  for  me.  Alto- 
gether they  would  amount  to  nearly  three  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  words,  or  the  length  of  four  ordinary  novels. 

"  It  would  be  much  easier  and  more  enjoyable  to  write 
from  memory,"  Geoffrey  reflected.  "  I  mean,  to  tell  a  story 
in  our  own  way — say,  the  story  of  your  life  since  you  first 

got  your  guide-dog  " 

No,"  I  interrupted.   "  The  story  of  my  life  since  I 

got  you.' 
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That  pleased  him,  so  we  decided  on  that. 

*'  What  are  you  going  to  call  your  autobiography?  "  he 
asked  me  one  afternoon  when  we  had  finished  work  and 
were  debating  over  afternoon  tea. 

"  I  don't  know  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  It  ought  to 
have  something  about  guide-dogs  in  it,  I  think." 

"  What  about '  Adventures  in  Harness,'  or  perhaps  '  True 
Friends  in  Harness '  ?  " 

"  I  know !  "  I  cried  on  an  inspiration.  "  '  Good  Angels 
in  Harness ' !  Do  you  remember  that  day  I  came  to  the 
school  with  Olga  while  you  were  in  training?  That's  what 
Captain  Petroff  said  guide-dogs  were — good  angels  in 
harness.  I've  always  thought  it  a  beautiful  description  of 
them." 

Geoffrey  was  delighted  with  the  title.  He  said  it  was  the 
only  possible  one,  and  from  that  moment  we  always 
thought  of,  or  referred  to,  my  manuscript  by  it. 

In  fairness  to  my  Big  White  Chief  it  ought  to  be  stated 
that  he  showed  no  opposition  to  Geoffrey's  becoming  my 
secretary.  I  had  imagined  he  would.  I  sent  him  a  letter 
during  the  first  week,  asking  his  consent  to  the  new  ar- 
rangement, and  contrary  to  my  expectation  he  did  not 
return  post  haste  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  I  received  a  rather 
hurt,  dignified  letter  in  which  he  said  that  he  supposed 
the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  give  me  my  head.  He  depre- 
cated that  young  man's  presence  in  his  house,  but  it 
seemed  I  took  a  delight  in  going  contrary  to  his  wishes.  I 
replied  that  I  was  going  contrary  to  his  wishes  only  be- 
cause he  chose  to  see  the  matter  in  that  light. 

When  he  came  home  at  the  end  of  the  week  I  was  able 
to  show  him  a  published  article  and  two  letters  from  maga- 
zine editors  saying  that  they  hoped  to  print  our  contri- 
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butions  in  due  course.  That  impressed  Father  as  nothing 
else  could  have  done. 

"  I  must  say  I'm  glad  you're  not  altogether  wastmg 
your  time  with  silly  nonsense,"  he  said  with  kindly  pom- 
posity, n  »  T 

"  Some  day  I'll  convert  you  to  my  view  of  Geottrey,  i 
told  him.  "  I  can  see  you're  getting  more  and  more  used 
to  the  idea  of  him,  and— er— well.  Daddy  darling,  I'm 
sure  everything  will  turn  out  for  the  best,"  I  ended  lamely, 
for  I  had  been  on  the  point  of  telling  him  that  when  the 
new  idea  was  added  to  his  repertoire  it  would  not  hurt  so 
much. 

A  week  or  two  later  he  astounded  me  by  announcmg 
that  if  I  cared  I  might  invite  Geoffrey  to  dinner  on  the 
following  Saturday  night.  Lady  Harrover  and  an  influen- 
tial M.P.  were  to  spend  the  week-end  with  us,  and  the 
Chief  thought  it  would  be  a  good  idea  if  Geoffrey  and 
Greta  gave  them  a  guide-dog  demonstration  by  walking 
from  Buckingham  Avenue  to  our  house. 

«  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Sylvie,"  he  said,  "  Lady  Harrover 
suggested  it  herself  We're  trying  to  get  the  right  people 
interested  in  the  Guide-Dog  Movement,  and  she  proposes 
to  follow  Geoffrey  in  the  car  so  that  we  can  give  Mr. 
Willoughby— our  Parliamentary  friend,  of  course— an 
insight  into  how  guide-dogs  work." 

"What  a  glorious  idea!"  I  cried.  "And  I've  got  a 
good  one,  too.  I'll  go  and  meet  Geoffrey  somewhere  in 
town  and  you  can  watch  us  march  home  together." 

"But  could  you  do  it,  my  love?  Are  you  sure  you 
wouldn't  miss  him?" 

"  Not  if  we  settle  on  a  meeting  place.  Our  dogs  will  see 

to  that." 
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"  I  don't  want  the  experiment  to  fail  and  make  us  all 
look  foolish  in  Mr.  Willoughby's  eyes.  He's  an  Under- 
Secretary,  and  might  do  us  a  lot  of  good." 

"  The  experiment  won't  fail,"  I  answered  confidently. 
Secretly  I  was  simply  overjoyed  at  this  turn  of  events.  I 
felt  sure  Lady  Harrover  had  suggested  it  because  she 
wanted  to  have  a  good  look  at  Geoffrey,  and  also  because 
she  was  interested  enough  in  the  Guide-Dog  Movement  to 
wish  to  do  it  some  good. 

^  Everything  went  off  beautifully.  I  left  home  at  the  same 
time  as  Geoffrey  left  Buckingham  Avenue  with  Lady 
Harrover,  the  Chief,  and  the  Under-Secretary  watching 
him  at  the  street  end.  They  drove  slowly  after  him  until 
he  reached  the  General  Post  Office  entrance,  where  we 
had  arranged  to  meet  as  our  dogs  knew  it  well.  Using  the 
woman's  prerogative  I  arrived  five  minutes  late,  but  Olga 
wasted  no  time,  once  we  had  reached  the  Post  Office.  She 
took  me  straight  towards  Geoffrey,  her  tail  wagging  at 
the  sight  of  him,  and  then  I  heard  an  indignant  snarl 
followed  by  furious  barking  from  Olga.  The  retriever  had 
insulted  her  as  usual,  and  Olga  wanted  to  bite  a  large 
piece  out  of  her  neck. 

"  Hello,  my  dear,"  said  Geoffrey,  and  we  shook  hands 
to  impress  the  spectators  in  the  car  with  the  ease  with 
which  guide-dog  owners  could  find  each  other  on  a 
crowded  pavement.  Our  dogs  quietened  down,  as  they 
always  did  once  preliminary  insults  had  been  exchanged. 

According  to  plan  we  went  to  a  Belisha  crossing  and 
waited  with  other  pedestrians  until  a  lull  in  the  traffic 
allowed  us  to  cross  to  the  opposite  pavement.  It  must 
have  looked  sweet  to  see  our  dogs  taking  their  cue  from 
their  human  neighbours.    Then  Geoffrey  went  into  a 
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tobacco  kiosk  near  the  railway  station  and  bought  cigar- 
ettes while  I  walked  further  off  and  entered  a  milliner's 
to  select  some  handkerchiefs.  Our  confidence  niust  have 
impressed  the  observers,  though  there  was  nothing  won- 
derful about  it  as  our  dogs  were  used  to  taking  us  into 
those  shops  and  had  paused  inquiringly  on  this  occasion 
as  usual,  which  is  why  we  knew  we  were  at  the  shops. 

Incidentally  Geoffrey  made  his  purchase  in  one  and  a 
half  seconds,  but  I  like  to  spend  time  over  my  shopping, 
so  I  took  ten  minutes  to  choose  my  half-dozen  handker- 
chiefs. Eventually  he  came  into  the  milliner's  to  join  me, 
finding  the  right  doorway  after  two  mistakes.  This,  again, 
had  been  arranged  beforehand  and  must  have  impressed 
the  onlookers. 

It  took  us  twenty-five  minutes  to  walk  home.  Our  dogs 
worked  with  one  hundred  per  cent  efficiency.  We  learnt 
afterwards  that  our  observers  had  been  timing  us,  and  that 
it  had  taken  Geoffrey  seventy  mmutes  to  reach  Brought 
ton,  this  including  the  fifteen  minutes  I  had  lost  him 
through  choosing  handkerchiefs  and  being  late. 

"Well  done!"  Lady  Harrover  exclaimed  when  the 
observation  party  joined  us.  "  You  know,  Mr.  Willoughby, 
I  think  it's  positively  wonderful  what  these  two  adven- 
turers have  done  to-day.  They've  shown  us  whether 
guide-dogs  for  the  blind  are  a  workable  proposition, 
haven't  they?"  and  Mr.  Willoughby  answered  that  the 
dogs  had  certainly  seemed  to  know  their  job.  Being  a 
politician  he  was  no  more  committal  than  that,  because 
he  knew  his  job  too  and  knew  that  a  politician  must 
never  commit  himself  except  when  speechifying  before  an 
election  crowd. 

I  must  say  the  Big  White  Chief  behaved  nobly  to 
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Geoffrey.  He  seemed  just  the  faintest  bit  ill  at  ease,  but  he 
complimented  him  during  dinner  and  gave  him  a  cigar 
after  it.  Lady  Harrover  was  very  sweet,  condoling  with 
him  on  the  accident  that  had  robbed  him  of  his  sight, 
and  asking  him  about  his  university  life,  his  work  at  the 
Blind  Institution,  and  his  experience  as  a  guide-dog  owner. 
If  she  had  patronized  him,  as  a  charity  organizer  to  a 
poor  dear  blind  man,  I  should  have  hated  her,  and  so 
would  he,  but  she  sounded  sincerely  friendly  and  as  if 
she  took  pleasure  in  his  company. 

There  was  no  doubt  about  it.  Lady  Harrover  was  a 
very  good  ally  to  have.  "  Now,  Cousin  Henry,"  she  said 
brightly  after  dinner,  "  I  want  you  to  remember  what 
you've  seen  this  afternoon.  There  are  Parliamentary 
channels  open  to  you  which  are  closed  to  such  humble 
creatures  as  myself  and  the  hon.  Member  for  North  Corn- 
bury.  Guide-dogs  should  be  bought  for  blind  people  by 
the  State,  just  as  they  are  in  Germany,  and  we're  relying 
on  you  to  do  something  about  it." 

Mr.  Willoughby  gave  a  very  diplomatic  speech.  He 
admitted  that  he  had  come  North  in  a  sceptical  mood  but 
had  been  impressed  by  what  he  had  seen.  At  the  same 
time  she  would  be  the  first  to  realize,  and  to  admit,  that 
one's  personal  feelings,  wishes,  and  inclinations  quite  often 
ran  contrary  to  expediency.  None  would  be  more  de- 
Hghted  than  himself  to  see  the  Guide-Dog  Movement 
subsidized  by  the  State,  provided  that  such  subsidizing  did 
not  clash  with  the  interests  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  and 
he  could  assure  us  that  thus  far  it  claimed  his  sympathy. 
He  could  promise  us  only  one  thing,  that  he  would  do 
what  he  could,  but  he  warned  us  that  it  was  not  much. 
"  Oh,  stop  being  ministerial,"  cried  his  cousin.   "  What 
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Cousin  Henry  means,  Sylvia,  is  that  there's  very  little  hope 
of  guide-dogs  being  subsidized  because  they're  in  the 
nature  of  a  public  charity,  like  the  hospitals.  If  Parlia- 
ment did  that  you'd  find  all  the  other  charities  asking, 
'  Why  can't  we  be  treated  the  same?  '  I'll  tell  you  what 
I'm  going  to  do.  I'm  going  to  write  to  the  P.M.  myself 
and  suggest  that  the  precious  Government  buys  ten  shells 
less  and  gives  what  it  would  save  to  the  Guide-Dog  Move- 
ment. What  would  that  amount  to,  George?  " 

"  From  figures  I've  been  collecting  it  would  mean  that 

if  ah— cheap  shells  were  dispensed  with  the  money 

would  serve  to  train  twenty  guide-dogs  and  students  at 
sixty  pounds  apiece.  If  they  dispensed  with  the  dearer 
varieties  you  could  train  nearly  two  hundred." 

This  was  wonderfully  whimsical  of  the  Big  White  Chief. 
He  seemed  to  have  mellowed  since  Lady  Harrover  had  got 
hold  of  him. 

"  Now,  Henry,"  she  said,  "  don't  be  vexed  with  me.  I 
know  you'd  do  a  lot  if  you  could,  and  I  know  you'll  do  a 
lot  as  it  is.  That's  a  compliment.  And,  you  two  guide- 
dog  owners,  you'll  be  very  pleased  to  hear  that  in  spite  of 
Mr.  Willoughby's  parliamentary  discretion  he  is  trying  to 
get  some  Cabinet  Ministers  interested.  He'd  like  to 
arrange  a  demonstration  for  them  at  the  House  of  Com- 
mons so  that  they  can  see  how  a  guide-dog  works  for 
themselves.  He's  hoping  " 

"  Of  course,  it's  really  much  too  early  to  promise  any- 
thing yet,"  protested  Mr.  Willoughby  hastily.  "These 
things  take  time,  as  you  know.  I  hope  we  can  arrange  it, 
but  I  don't  wish  to  raise  any  premature  hopes." 

Under  the  circumstances  he  could  say  no  fairer  than 
that.  It  brightened  Geoffrey  and  me  because  at  least  it 
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would  be  something  to  look  forward  to,  and  it  showed 
that  the  Chief  and  Lady  Harrover  had  not  been  wasting 
their  time  since  election  to  Parliament.  The  thought  came 
to  me,  though  I  said  nothing  just  then,  that  as  Geoffrey 
was  such  a  brilHant  exponent  of  guide-dog  work  they 
might  choose  him  and  Greta  to  give  the  demonstration.  I 
resolved  that  if  I  could  get  Lady  Harrover  to  use  her 
influence  they  should. 

A  glorious  thing  happened  when  Geoffrey  was  ready  to 
go.  The  Chief  insisted  on  his  being  driven  home  by 
Birkenshaw,  and  the  entire  party  of  us  stood  at  the  front 
door  to  wish  him  good  night.  We  gathered  round  the  car 
and  Greta  vastly  amused  the  Under-Secretary  by  giving 
us  all  her  paw  in  turn.  It  looked  as  if  she  was  doing  all 
she  could  to  commend  the  guide-dog  cause  to  the  people 
who  mattered. 

I  was  in  the  bathroom  washing  before  going  to  bed 
when  I  heard  a  light  step  and  Lady  Harrover  was  beside 
me.  "  Darling,"  she  said,  putting  a  plump  bare  arm  round 
my  wet  neck  and  kissing  my  soapy  cheek,  "  I  do  like  that 
young  man  of  yours,  and  I  think  the  Chief's  beginning 
to  like  him  too.  What  a  name  to  give  your  father — the 
Big  White  Chief!  He's  a  sensible  Chief,  though.  He 
does  as  his  advisers  tell  him." 

"  Why,  what  do  you  mean  ?  "  I  cried.  "  Are  you  mak- 
ing him  come  round  to  our  side  ?  " 

"  Well,  when  I'd  heard  everything  about  your  extended 
holiday  I  suggested  that  he  might  have  been  unfair  and 
hasty,  and  I  said  I'd  like  to  see  the  boy  so  that  I  could 
form  my  own  opinion.  I  told  the  Chief  what  I  thought, 
just  before  dinner,  and  it  seemed  to  impress  him." 

"  You  darling !  "  I  cried,  and  sprayed  her  with  water 
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as  I  gave  her  a  great  hug.  She  told  me  not  to  dally  about 
as  she  wanted  to  tuck  me  into  bed  because  she  had  never 
had  a  baby  of  her  own  to  look  after.  I  did  not  at  all 
resent  her  calling  me  a  baby,  in  fact  I  rather  liked  it,  and 
when  I  was  in  bed  with  the  clothes  drawn  up  to  my  chin 
she  kissed  me  good  night  and  said  I  was  not  to  worry  any 
more  about  Geoffrey,  although  for  her  part  she  thought  I 
looked  too  young  to  get  married,  and  if  she'd  been  con- 
sulting her  own  inclinations  she'd  have  made  both  of  us 
wait  another  twenty  years. 
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AND  SO  our  autobiography  draws  towards  its  close. 
There  is  still  one  important  event  to  chronicle, 
though,  and  we  shall  have  to  leave  out  the  details  of  our 
life  these  past  eight  months  in  order  to  get  it  in.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  significant  happenings  in  our  life.  Perhaps 
nothing  in  the  Guide-Dog  Movement's  English  history  has 
been  so  calculated  to  encourage  those  who  are  working  to 
provide  the  blind  with  the  next  best  thing  to  eyes. 

Ten  days  ago   But  here  Geoffrey  interrupts  me  to 

suggest  that  we  bring  you  up  to  date  with  our  aflfairs  before 
going  on  to  our  practical  demonstration  to  ParHament. 
When  we  started  this  autobiography  we  hoped  to  give  it 
the  ending  all  cheerful  love  stories  should  have,  a  bride 
and  bridegroom  at  the  altar,  and  a  promise  that  all  the 
good  people  in  the  tale  are  going  to  live  happy  ever  after. 
Geoffrey  and  I  don't  look  like  having  that  happy  ending 
just  yet,  all  the  same. 

From  these  words  you  may  think  there  is  still  some 
obstacle  to  our  marriage.  On  the  contrary  the  Big  White 
Chief  promised  us  last  February  that  we  should  be 
married  this  summer  and  as  he  is  now  fearfully  mysterious 
about  it  all  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  he  is  planning  a 
double  wedding.  When  your  father  suddenly  decides  that 
he  likes  your  fiance  after  all,  and  yet  he  will  not  name  the 
wedding-day  although  he  has  admitted  he  sees  no  reason 
why  the  marriage  should  not  take  place,  and  when  all  the 
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time  he  is  aiming  to  marry  a  Lady  Harrover  himself;  it 
does  not  take  an  Inspector  Golightly  to  suspect  he  is  planning 
an  agreeable  surprise  for  you. 

It  is  now  the  end  of  May.  Working  hard  at  our  writing 
Geoffrey  and  I  have  almost  a  complete  book  and  a  profit 
of  thirty  pounds  from  freelance  journalism  to  show  for 
it.  The  Big  White  Chief  has  admitted  that  commercially 
our  partnership  has  proved  a  success,  and  is  "  quite  pre- 
pared to  admit,  my  dear,"  that  it  may  prove  so  spiritually 
too.  In  our  opinion  it  has  proved  itself  that  already.  We 
positively  bask  in  each  other's  companionship,  whether  it 
is  while  rambhng  with  our  guide-dogs  or  writing  Braille 
together  in  the  study.  I  have  never  been  so  happy  in  all 
my  life.  Geoffrey  says  the  same  for  himself,  and  we  are 
all  the  happier  because  we  believe  that  there  is  even 
greater  happiness  in  store. 

Although  nothing  is  definite  yet  we  take  it  for  granted 
that  Mr.  and  the  new  Mrs.  Blake  will  spend  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  in  London,  though  regularly  coming 
North  to  spend  periods  at  Broughton  so  that  the  Chief 
may  keep  in  touch  with  business  matters.  On  the  whole 
we  should  have  preferred  a  house  of  our  own,  but 
to  run  it  successfully  we  should  need  an  absolutely  trust- 
worthy and  devoted  domestic,  and  as  we  do  not  believe 
there  can  be  another  Winnie  in  existence,  we  should  want 
Winnie  herself,  which  the  Big  White  Chief  would  never 
agree  to.  Besides,  there  is  my  menagerie  to  consider. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  for  us  to  do  our  house- 
keeping at  Broughton  will  be  the  most  convenient  arrange- 
ment for  everyone  concerned,  including  Joxer. 

Now  let  us  come  to  the  important  occurrence  to  which 
I  have  alluded.    Early  last  month  I  was  overjoyed  to  be 
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told  by  Father  that  Lady  Harrover's  cousin  had  contrived 
to  set  wheels  working  within  wheels  and  was  hoping  soon 
to  stage  the  guide-dog  demonstration  proposed  by  him  at 
Broughton  last  year.  The  Chief  said  that  Lady  Harrover 
had  made  an  indefatigable  nuisance  of  herself  to  her 
cousin  and  other  M.P.s  in  trying  to  win  support  for  guide- 
dog  claims.  It  would  fill  several  chapters  to  describe  how 
she  had  pulled  strings,  manceuvred  introductions,  and  got 
a  Cabinet  Minister  and  a  Press  peer  to  lunch  with  the 
Chief. 

"  I  wonder  whom  they'll  choose  for  their  demon- 
strator? "  asked  the  Chief  when  it  was  established  beyond 
doubt  that  there  was  to  be  a  demonstration. 

"  It  goes  without  saying  that  they'll  have  to  pick  an  ex- 
pert guide-dog  user,  my  dear.  I  suppose  the  Roosebarrow 
School  people  will  be  the  best  judges  of  that,"  Lady  Har- 
rover answered. 

We  supposed  so  too.  We  knew  that  there  was  one  very 
clever  owner  upon  whom  the  school  usually  called  to  give 
public  demonstrations.  It  seemed  certain  that  for  such  an 
important  event  as  a  demonstration  outside  the  House  of 
Commons  they  would  select  him. 

Then  I  made  a  revolutionary  suggestion. 

"  Daddy,"  I  said,  "  why  can't  you  arrange  that  Geoffrey 
should  be  the  one  to  give  it?  You've  seen  how  cleverly 
he  and  Greta  work,  and  so  has  Mr.  Willoughby.  The  day 
you  all  followed  him  in  the  car  should  have  convinced  you 
that  he's  fit  for  the  job,  and  as  it's  the  Blake  family  that's 
arranging  this  thing  you'd  think  the  school  wouldn't  mind 
our  choosing  the  demonstrator,  considering  they  know  how 
capable  Geoflfrey  is." 

The  Chief  repHed  that  we  should  need  to  await  the 
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School's  point  of  view.  From  correspondence  that  passed 
between  them  later  we  judged  that  Captain  PetrofF  would 
have  preferred  to  entrust  the  demonstrating  to  the  man 
and  dog  who  had  served  the  Movement  so  well  on  other 
occasions,  but  it  happened  that  Mr.  Anfield,  the  blind 
man  in  question,  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  leave 
his  work  in  order  to  do  a  demonstration  in  London.  Em- 
ployed as  a  clerk  in  a  Liverpool  dockyard  he  could  spare 
the  time  for  demonstrations  in  our  part  of  the  country, 
whereas  it  was  often  inconvenient  for  him  to  do  them  in 
the  South. 

It  had  not  even  been  decided  that  Geoffrey  should  take 
Mr.  Anfield's  place  when  Lady  Harrover  announced  that 
she  would  withdraw  all  support  from  the  project  if  I  were 
not  allowed  to  join  him  in  it. 

"  What?  "  I  exclaimed.  "  Do  you  mean  have  a  double 
demonstration?  " 

"  Of  course,  my  dear,  and  why  not?  That'll  make  it 
more  impressive  and  get  us  more  publicity,  especially  if 
we  tell  the  reporters  that  you're  going  to  be  married  very 
shortly." 

"  But  I  should  be  horribly  nervous.  I  should  never  do 
it  properly." 

"  Balderdash !  "'  exclaimed  my  future  stepmother 
briskly.  "  Of  course  you'd  do  it  properly.  Don't  tell  me 
you'd  lose  your  nerve  because  a  few  M.P.s  happened  to 
be  present.  What's  an  M.P.  or  two,  anyway?  " 

"  But  there  might  be  a  few  Cabinet  Ministers  as  well." 

"  Oh,  you've  no  need  to  worry  about  them.  Some  of 
the  nicest  men  I  know  are  Cabinet  Ministers." 

Now  that  is  how  I  came  to  join  Geoffrey  in  the  demon- 
stration to  the  House  of  Commons  which  was  given  ten 
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days  ago,  and  about  which  you  must  have  read  in  the 
newspapers.  We  have  written  a  good  many  articles  about 
it,  too,  and  while  some  have  already  appeared  in  the  daily 
Press  a  number  will  probably  be  published  later  in  Eng- 
lish monthly  magazines  and  Colonial  periodicals. 

Lady  Harrover  paid  a  visit  to  Roosebarrow  and  had  a 
long  talk  with  Captain  Petroff,  as  a  result  of  which  the 
Captain  came  to  Cornbury  to  watch  Geoffrey  and  me 
working  together.  He  wanted  to  feel  sure  we  were  good 
enough  to  perform  as  guide-dog  champions  before  the 
governors  of  our  land,  and  spent  a  morning  in  putting  us 
through  tests  on  unknown  territory.  To  our  joy  he  de- 
clared himself  satisfied.  I  had  no  doubts  about  Geoffrey's 
fitness,  but  was  dubious  about  my  own.  We  were  both 
awfully  thrilled  when  the  Captain  told  us  he  did  not  ex- 
pect either  of  us  to  disgrace  him. 

Captain  Petroff  went  with  us  to  London,  as  he  makes 
a  point  of  being  present  at  demonstrations  in  order  to 
answer  the  inquiries  of  well-wishers  and  all  other  people 
who  show  any  interest  in  the  Guide-Dog  Movement.  He 
had  spent  the  night  at  Broughton  so  that  we  might  all 
catch  the  same  train,  and  he  took  charge  of  us  during  the 
journey.  Greta  led  Geoffrey  to  the  station  in  good  time, 
and  when  we  were  all  bestowed  in  a  reserved  compartment 
we  made  a  merry  party,  the  Captain  being  alternately 
serious  (giving  advice  on  the  coming  demonstration),  and 
facetious,  (giving  advice  on  the  coming  marriage).  The 
Big  White  Chief  was  not  of  our  party,  being  already  in 
London  where  he  was  helping  Lady  Harrover  with  the 
organization  of  our  demonstration. 

The  weather  was  fine  when  we  left  Cornbury,  but  we 
drew  near  a  London  drenched  in  rain.    Arrived  at  St. 
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Pancras  we  were  met  by  Birkenshaw  and  driven  to  Hyde 
Park,  where  we  donned  mackintoshes  and  dressed  Olga 
and  Greta  in  their  special  raincoats  before  giving  them  a 
run  on  the  grass.  As  if  realizing  that  this  was  no  ordinary 
day,  the  two  enemies  buried  the  bone  of  contention,  and 
while  not  exactly  sporting  together  as  friendly  dogs  do, 
they  at  least  refrained  from  flying  at  each  other's  throats. 
They  ran  about  with  sterns  awave,  but  we  called  them 
whenever  they  seemed  to  be  getting  too  close  together, 
whereupon  they  would  race  towards  us  and  rear  up, 
generously  bedaubing  our  clothing  with  their  muddy  paws. 

After  lunch  at  Lady  Harrover's  house  in  Great  Tufton 
Street  we  were  conducted  round  the  House  of  Commons. 
We  listened  to  a  few  minutes  of  incredibly  dull  oratory, 
after  which  we  returned  to  Great  Tufton  Street  to  meet 
important  people  who  were  to  attend  the  demonstration. 
These  included  members  of  the  Press,  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment, members  of  the  Guide-Dogs  Association  Council, 
and  friends  and  helpers  of  the  Movement  generally. 

A  few  minutes  before  five  we  made  our  way  to  the 
House,  and  as  Big  Ben  struck  the  hour  we  of  the  demon- 
stration party  drew  up  at  one  of  the  three  gates  of  New 
Palace  Yard  from  which  we  were  to  begin.  If  we  make 
any  topographical  mistakes  in  what  we  are  about  to  de- 
scribe we  beg  you  to  pardon  us,  but  remember  that  we 
are  blind,  are  not  at  all  familiar  with  the  ground  over 
which  we  walked,  and  have  had  to  rely  on  the  testimony 
of  sighted  observers  in  using  street  names  and  describing 
situations.  For  us  one  pavement  is  like  another,  a  crowded 
street  is  a  crowded  street  whether  in  London  or  Cornbury, 
and  so  if  we  described  the  demonstration  purely  in  our 
own  terms  we  should  dispense  with  either  street  names  or 
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topographical  features.  So  far  as  is  possible,  however,  we 
will  give  you  an  idea  of  what  we  did  and  where  we  did 
it. 

Upon  reaching  our  starting  point  we  were  joined  by  a 
group  of  M.P.s,  the  most  notable  of  whom  included  Mr. 
Leslie  Hore-Belisha  (the  famous  Minister  of  Transport), 
Sir  John  Simon,  Sir  Kingsley  Wood,  Mr.  George  Lans- 
bury,  and  Miss  Ellen  Wilkinson,  who  came  out  in  spite  of 
the  drizzle  to  be  introduced  to  the  guide-dogs  and  their 
masters.  Altogether  there  were  over  forty  of  what  one 
might  term  official  observers,  while  when  we  had  left  the 
precincts  of  the  House  of  Commons  there  seemed  to  be 
half  the  City  of  Westminster  watching  us. 

Now  for  the  honour  of  the  guide-dog  and  the  blind 
who  make  use  of  it  I  ask  you  to  note  that  neither  we  nor 
our  dogs  had  set  foot  on  any  part  of  our  route  until  that 
afternoon.  Captain  Petroff  had  previously  given  us  a 
relief  map  which  we  had  committed  to  memory,  but  in 
order  to  make  the  experiment  more  convincing  we  had 
deliberately  refrained  from  acquiring  any  practical  ex- 
perience of  the  terrain. 

The  Big  White  Chief  and  Lady  Harrover  had  chosen 
the  route  with  an  eye  to  the  official  spectators'  convenience. 
An  important  Admiralty  debate  was  in  progress  that 
afternoon  (it  was  probably  the  one  we  had  found  so 
dull),  so  the  three  Cabinet  Ministers  could  spare  us  but 
a  few  minutes.  The  rest  stayed  for  nearly  half  an 
hour,  the  duration  of  the  demonstration,  in  spite  of  the 
rain. 

The  House  of  Commons  and  the  House  of  Lords  form 
a  capital  L  at  the  back,  from  what  I  have  been  told, 
with  Big  Ben  making  part  of  a  third  side.    This  means 
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that  two  and  a  half  sides  are  bounded  by  buildings  while 
the  other  one  and  a  half  is  enclosed  by  iron  railings  form- 
ing New  Palace  Yard.  A  pavement  runs  down  the  side  of 
the  Yard  next  to  the  House  of  Lords  while  the  bottom 
side  is  an  open  colonnade  running  the  whole  length  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  used  by  M.P.s  as  a  private 
passage  to  the  Westminster  tube  station. 

Our  spectators  had  collected  at  the  gate  which  was  our 
starting-point.  Captain  Petroff  set  us  in  motion  with  the 
"  forward  "  command,  and  from  that  time  forth  we  had 
to  rely  upon  our  dogs  and  our  training  to  bring  us  safely 
to  our  journey's  end. 

Those  quarrelsome  dogs  must  have  known  as  well  as  we 
that  this  was  an  occasion  when  united  we  stood,  divided 
we  fell;  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  united  we  marched 
but  divided  we  held  up  the  guide-dog  cause  to  ridicule  by 
the  very  people  whom  we  wanted  to  impress.  Olga  and 
Greta  behaved  like  guide-dogs  straight  from  a  text-book. 
Greta  and  Geoffrey  led  the  way,  while  Olga  led  me 
sedulously  after.  When  they  had  to  pause  at  a  kerb  Olga 
would  come  up  alongside  and  pause  with  them,  but  when 
they  moved  on  again  she  would  not  stir  until  they  were  a 
few  feet  in  the  lead  as  before.  She  had  often  done  this  on 
our  joint  rambles,  yet  it  was  not  a  trick  that  I  had  taught 
her.  Unless  she  had  learnt  it  under  the  Captain's  tuition, 
which  we  doubt,  it  was  a  telling  example  of  an  Alsatian's 
ability  to  think  for  itself 

First  our  dogs  led  us  into  New  Palace  Yard  and  we 
found  ourselves  under  the  colonnade.  Next  we  turned  left 
along  the  passage  towards  Big  Ben  and  the  Tube  station. 
There  we  descended  two  flights  of  steps,  made  several 
turnings  in  the  station  itself,  and  ascended  two  further 
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flights  of  Steps  to  come  into  the  open  street  outside  the 
Yard. 

We  were  then  in  crowded  London.  Quickly  up  the 
street  we  went  and  turned  the  comer  to  the  front  of  the 
Yard  once  more,  passing  two  of  the  gateways,  after  which 
we  turned  to  cross  the  road.  This  road,  as  I  understand 
it,  leads  directly  from  Westminster  Bridge  to  Whitehall, 
and  while  we  knew  that  a  considerable  mass  of  traffic  ran 
along  it  we  had  no  idea  how  dense  this  was.  Our  spec- 
tators told  us  afterwards  that  when  Greta  and  Olga 
stopped  us  on  the  kerb  six  solid  lines  of  traffic  were  pass- 
ing and  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  any  human 
being  to  cross  at  that  moment.  In  a  minute  or  so  the 
Bridge  traffic  light  must  have  changed,  for  the  traffic  sounds 
dropped  suddenly  in  volume.  Greta  and  Olga  saw  their 
opportunity  and  stepped  into  the  road  without  a  word 
from  their  blind  masters. 

Having  reached  the  other  side  we  turned  left  and 
walked  towards  Whitehall.  At  the  comer  we  went  straight 
over  and  immediately  turned  left,  to  re-cross  the  street  we 
had  first  attempted  but  at  a  different  point.  We  were 
now  in  front  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  had  only  to  turn 
left  once  more  to  reach  the  gateway  from  which  we  had 
started. 

Now  this  is  what  we  had  accomplished  and  I  hope  the 
Parliamentary  observers  were  impressed.  We  had  traversed 
New  Palace  Yard  with  the  ease  of  sighted  people,  gone 
down  into  a  crowded  Tube  station  and  come  up  out  of 
it,  descended  and  ascended  four  flights  of  steps,  walked 
along  five  busy  pavements,  and  safely  crossed  three  of 
the  most  traffic-ridden  thoroughfares  in  all  London. 
All  this  we  had  done  in  no  more  than  five  minutes, 
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two  blind  people  voluntarily  divorced  from  human  aid, 
on  ground  which  they  knew  only  by  symbols  on  a  relief 

map.  -  J 

When  we  reached  the  gateway  the  spectators  crowded 
about  us  to  shower  compliments  and  utter  exclamations 
of  wonder.  Geoffrey  and  I  were  inclined  to  be  bashful, 
but  our  dogs  enjoyed  the  petting  lavished  upon  them, 
responding  to  all  blandishments  with  eager  tongues  and 
energetic  tails.  It  appeared  that  the  majority  of  those 
who  had  followed  us  had  been  unable  to  see  all  they 
wished,  we  having  gone  too  fast,  but  there  was  a  general 
desire,  especially  on  the  part  of  some  Press  photographers, 
that  we  should  give  the  demonstration  again.  One  M.P., 
whom  we  afterwards  discovered  to  be  Mr.  George  Lans- 
bury,  laughed  and  said: 

"You  know,  young  people,  it's  all  very  well  for  you 
but  we  can't  get  across  the  road  as  fast  as  that.  It's  hard 
to  keep  up  with  you  when  we  haven't  got  guide-dogs  our- 
selves. We  have  to  push  and  scramble  about  without  any 
help  whatever.  It's  time  there  were  guide-dogs  for  sighted 
people." 

Greta  and  Geoffrey,  Olga  and  I,  set  out  upon  our  route 
once  more  and  this  time,  at  the  request  of  the  Press 
photographers,  we  crossed  and  re-crossed  the  road  so  that 
they  might  take  us  in  the  attitudes  they  required.  They 
made  chaffing  remarks  to  the  effect  that  they  could  not  be 
expected  to  gallop  after  us  with  their  heavy  cameras,  and  I 
mention  this  because  it  was  typical  of  a  general  feeling 
that  our  pace  was  amazingly  fast.  That  feature  of  our 
display  seemed  to  have  appealed  to  all  the  observers,  al- 
though we,  by  reason  of  long  practice,  had  come  to  see 
nothing  remarkable  in  it. 
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One  of  the  first  things  I  asked  the  Big  White  Chief, 
after  we  had  been  thoroughly  interviewed  by  members  of 
Press  and  Parliament  and  were  driving  back  to  Great 
Tufton  Street,  was  whether  he  thought  the  demonstration 
had  been  a  success  and  if  it  had  brought  State  guide-dogs 
any  nearer.  He  answered  that  there  was  no  doubt  about 
the  former,  while  with  regard  to  the  latter,  well,  every- 
body who  had  watched  us  had  seemed  impressed.  The 
seed  we  had  sown  might  bear  fruit  some  day.  Lady  Har- 
rover  said  that  Parliament  moved  very  slowly  in  matters 
of  this  kind,  and  we  could  be  sure  of  one  thing  only: 
that  she,  the  Chief,  and  their  friends  in  the  House  would 
henceforth  be  helped  when  pressing  the  guide-dog  question 
by  the  fact  that  at  least  some  M.P.s  had  now  seen  guide- 
dogs  working  and  would  not  need  detailed  explanations 
of  what  a  guide-dog  was. 

My  future  stepmother  sounded  hard  on  her  colleagues, 
for  there  must  be  Members  of  Parliament  with  a  higher 
standard  of  intelligence  than  she  implied.  Whether  their 
good-heartedness  will  keep  enough  pace  with  their  intelli- 
gence to  induce  them  to  move  officially  in  the  direction 
of  buying  guide-dogs  for  the  nation's  blind  no  man  can 
tell.  Knowing  the  British  Government's  partiality  for 
making  life-and-death  institutions  dependent  upon  the 
goodwill  of  charitable  people,  Geoffrey  and  I  doubt  it. 
That  the  demonstration,  however,  was  not  entirely  in  vain 
seems  to  be  proved  by  information  we  have  received 
to-day.  The  B.B.C.  are  to  allow  an  appeal  for  the  Guide- 
Dogs  for  the  Blind  Association's  fund  to  be  broadcast 
shortly  as  the  Week's  Good  Cause.  The  B.B.C.  is,  of 
course,  a  semi-governmental  institution,  and  Lady  Har- 
rover  thinks  that  it  is  in  consequence  of  what  the  Cabinet 
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Ministers  saw  that  the  Association  is  to  be  allowed  this 
broadcast.  Once  again  the  Government  is  pushmg  its  re- 
sponsibilities on  to  the  charitable  public,  but  as  a  State 
subsidy  would  mean  increased  burdens  on  the  taxpayer  I 
suppose  it  is  almost  as  broad  as  long.  Taxes  are  paid  more 
regularly  than  subscriptions  to  charity,  however. 

So  much  for  the  guide-dogs.  Now  what  of  our  personal 
future?  The  hopes  indulged  in  on  that  glorious  February 
morning  as  Geoffrey  and  I  stood  upon  that  little  bridge 
on  Heatherley  Moor  appear  as  certain  of  fulfilment  as 
anything  in  this  world  ever  does.  I  love  him  and  he  loves 
me.  There  are  moments  when  I  can  scarcely  believe 
myself  awake,  moments  when  I  reflect  that  after  ill-luck 
and  tribulation  I  have  come  through  to  be  loved  by  this 
dear  man. 

Geoffrey  once  said  that  even  if  by  some  miracle  it  were 
possible  for  him  to  get  his  sight  back  he  was  not  sure  that 
he  would  take  advantage  of  it.   He  said  he  was  contented 
enough  with  Greta  and  me.    I  know  he  was  sincere  in 
this,  and  I  feel  he  was  equally  sincere  when  he  went  on 
to  bless  the  "  happy  accident "  which  caused  him  to  lose 
his  sight.    But  for  that  happy  accident  he  might  never 
have  met  me,  or  if  he  had  it  might  have  been  under  such 
circumstances  that  we  should  not  have  come  to  love  each 
other.  In  any  case  he  could  not  have  qualified  for  a  guide- 
dog  and  so  would  never  have  known  the  thrill  that  comes 
to  a  blind  man  when  he  learns  to  find  his  way  about  the 
world  with  one  of  these,  the  best  of  all  man's  canine 
friends. 

We  hear  a  whimper  at  our  side.  Greta  has  been  a  very 
patient  dog  these  last  two  hours  and  is  now  telling  us  that 
it  is  time  to  leave  our  stuffy  study  for  adventure  and  fresh 
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air.  From  Olga's  run  there  comes  a  deep-throated  bark 
as  if  the  Alsatian  has  seen  Joxer  making  a  movement  and 
is  envying  him  his  freedom.  We  will  act  upon  these  hints 
from  our  devoted  ones.  We  will  put  harness  on  our  good 
angels  and  fare  forth. 
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